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BOOK X. 


March of the Spaniards to Tezcuco; their negociations 
with the Mexicans ; their excurfions and battles in the 
environs of the Mexican lakes ; expeditions against 
Incapichtlan, Quauhnahuac, and other cities ; construc- 
tion of the brigantines; confpiracy of fome Spaniards 
against Cortes; review, divifion, and posts, of the 
Spanifbh army ; fiege of Mexico, imprifonment of king 
Quaubtemotzin, and fall of the Mexican empire. 


¢ NORTES, who never quitted the thought of the con- 
im queft of Mexico, attended moft diligently, while in 
‘Tlafcala, to the building of the brigantines and to the 
difcipline of his troops. He obtained of the fenate a 
hundred men of burden, for the tranfportation of the 
fails, cordage, iron, and other materials of the veffels, 
which he had unrigged the preceding year on pur- 
pofe to equip the brigantines; for tar he extracted a 
large quantity of turpentine from the pines on the great 
mountain Matlalecueje. He gave notice to the Huexot- 
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zincas, Cholulans, Tepejachefe, and other allies, to pre- 
pare their troops and colle&t a large ftore of provifions of 
every kind for a numerous army, which was to be em- 
ployed in befieging Mexico. When it appeared to him 
to be time to march, he made a review of his troops, 
which confifted of forty horfe and five hundred and fifty 
infantry. He divided this {mall body of cavalry into 
four troops and the infantry into ame companies, fome 
of them armed with guns, fome with crofs-bows, fome 
with fwords and fhields, and others with pikes. From 
the horfe on which he was mounted, while he was re- 
viewing his troops and ordering the ranks, he made them 
this fpeech: ‘* My friends and brave companions! any 
“¢ difcourfe which I might make to animate your zeal 
‘¢ would be altogether fuperfluous, as we all acknow- 
‘¢ ledge ourfelves bound to repair the honour of our 
‘¢ arms, and to revenge the death of the Spaniards and 
<¢ our allies: let us go to the conqueft of Mexico, the 
<¢ moft glorious enterprife which can prefent itfelf to us 
‘¢ through life; let us go, to punifh, with one ftroke, 
<¢ the perfidy, the pride, and the cruelty of our enemies; 
“© to extend the dominions of our fovereign, by adding 
‘* this large and rich domain to them; to pave the way 
<< to religion, and open the gates of heaven to many 
<¢ millions of fouls; to gain with the labour of a few days 
<¢ a competence for our families, and to render all our 
<< names immortal; motives all capable of encouraging — 
<¢ even the moft daftardly minds, as well as your gene- 
<¢ rous and noble hearts: I fee no difficulty before us, 
¢¢ which your bravery may not overcome: our enemies: 
¢¢ are indeed numerous, but we are fuperior to them in 
“© courage, in difcipline, and in arms; befides, we have 
‘© fuch a number of auxiliaries under our command, 

“* that 
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“¢ that we might conquer with their afliftance not one 
*¢ only, but many cities equal to Mexico: however {trong 
“‘ it may be, itis not yet fo powerful as to withftand the 
** atracks we fhall make upon it by land and water: 
<< Jaftly; God, for whofe glory we fight, has fhewn a 
“¢ difpofition to profper our defigns; ‘11s providence has 
¢ preferved us in the midft of all our difafters and dan- 
“¢ gers, has fent us new companions in the room of thofe 
“¢ we have loft, and converted to our benefit the means 
«¢ which our enemies employed for our ruin: what may 
“¢ we not expect in future from his mercy? let us con- 
“¢ fide in him, and not render ourfelves unworthy of his 
** protection by diffidence and pufilianimity.” 

The Tlafcalans, who endeavoured to imitate the dif- 
cipline of the Spaniards, thought proper alfo to make a 
review of their troops before Cortes. The army was 
preceded by their martial mufic of horns, fea-fhells, and 
ether fuch wind inftruments, after which came the four 
chiefs of the republic, armed with {word and fhield, and 
adorned with moft rich and beautiful plumes, which rofe 
more than two feet above their heads; they wore their 
hair tied with fillets of gold, pendants of gems at their 
_ lips and ears, and fhoes of great value upon their feet; 
behind them came their four fhield-bearers, armed with 
bows and arrows ; next the four principal {tandards of the 
republic appeared, each with its proper enfign wrought 
of feathers; then pafled in regular ranks of twenty each 
the troops of archers, carrying at certain diftances, the 
particular ftandards of their companies, every one of 
which was compofed of three or four hundred men. 
They were followed by the troops, armed with fwords 
and fhields, and laftly, by the pikemen. Herrera and 
Torquemada affirm, that the archers amounted to fixty, 

the 
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the pikemen to ten, and the others armed with fwords, 
to forty thoufand in number. Xicotencatl, the younger, 
made alfo an addrefs to his troops, after the example of 
Cortes, in which he told them, that the next day, as had 
already been intimated, they were to march with the 
brave Spaniards againft the Mexicans, their inveterate 
enemies; that although the Tlafcalan name was fuffi- 
cient to intimidate all the nations of Anahuac, they mutt 
exert themfelves to acquire new glory from their ac- 
tions. 

Cortes, on his part, affenibled the principal lprds of 
the allied ftates, and exhorted them to conftant fidelity 
to the Spaniards, exaggerating to them the advantages 
they might hope for, from the ruin of their enemy, and 
the evils they might dread, if ever from the fuggeftions 
of the Mexicans, or the fear of war, or ficklenefs of 
mind, they fhould violate their promifed faith. He then 
publifhed a military proclamation for the conduét of his 
troops, containing the following articles: 

1{t. No perfon fhall blafpheme againft God, nor the 
bleffed Virgin, nor againft the faints. 

ad. No perfon fhall quarrel with another, nor put his 
hand to his {word nor any other weapon, to ftrike him. : 

3d. No perfon fhall game with his arms, or his horfe, 
or iron tools. 

4th. No perfon fhall force any woman, — pain of | 
death. 

5th. No perfon fhall take away the property of ano- 
ther, nor punifh any Indian, unlefs he is his flave. 

6th. No perfon fhall make excurfions from the camp 
without our permiffion. : 

ath. No perfon fhall make any Indian riled nor 
plunder his houfe, without our permiffion. 

8th. 
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8th. No perfon fhall ill ufe the allies, but, on the contra- 
ry, mu{t exert every means to maintain their friendfhip. 

And becaufe it is of no fervice to publith laws, if the 
obfervance of them is not zealoufly attended to, and de- 
Jinquents punifhed, he ordered two Moors, his flaves, 
to be hanged, becaufe they ftole a turkey and two cot- 
ton mantles. By thefe, and other fimilar punifhments, 
he made his orders be regarded, which greatly contri- 
buted to the prefervation of his troops. 

After he had made all the difpofitions which i 
thought would conduce to the happy iffue of his enter. 
prife, he at length marched with all his Spaniards, and 
a confiderable number of the allies, on the 28th of De- 
cember, 1520, having firft heard mafs, and invoked the 
Holy Spirit. He did not then choofe to take the whole 
army of the allies with him, which had been. reviewed 
the day before, both en account of the difficulty which 
there would be to maintain fo numerous an army in Tez- 
cuco, and becaufe he thought it neceffary to leave the 
greater part of them in Tlafcala to guard the brigan- 
tines, when it fhould be time to tranfport them. Of the 
three roads, which led to Tezcuco, Cortes chofe the 
moft difficult, being wifely perfuaded that the Mexicans 
would not expe& him there, and his march would con- 
fequently be more fafe. He proceeded therefore by 
Tetzmellocan, a village belonging to the ftate of Hu- 
exotzinco. On the 3oth, they difcovered, from the high- 
eft fummit of thofe mountains, the beautiful vale. of 
Mexico, partly with gladnefs becaufe there lay the ob- 
ject of their defires; partly with fome difguft, from the 
remembrance of their difafters. In beginning to defcend 
towards that vale, they found the way obftru€ed with . 
trunks and branches of trees laid acrofs it defignedly, 

and 
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and were obliged to employ a thoufand Tlafcalans ‘te 
clear it. As foon as they reached the plain, they were _ 
attacked by fome flying troops of the enemy; but upon 
fome of them being killed by the Spaniards, the reft fled. 
‘That night they quartered in Coatepec, a place about 
eight miles diftant from ‘Tezcuco; and the day following, 
as they were marching towards that capital, in fome 
doubt and anxiety concerning the difpofition of the Tez- 
cucans, but at the fame time refolved not to return with- 
out having taken fome revenge of their enemies, they — 
faw coming to them four refpe&able perfons unarmed, 
one of them with a little golden flag in his hand; and 
Cortes recolle@ting that this was an enfign of peace, he 
advanced to confer with them. ‘Thefe four meflengers 
were fent by king Coanacotzin to compliment the Spanifh 
general, to invite him to the court, and to requeft him 
not to commit any hoftilities in his ftates, which prefent- 
ed him the flag, containing thirty-two ounces of gold. . 
Cortes, notwithftanding this fhew of friendfhip, re- 
proached them for the death they had a few months be- 
fore been the caufe of to forty-five Spaniards, five horfes, 
and three hundred Tlafcalans, who accompanied them» 
loaded with gold, filver, and arms for the Spaniards 
who were then in Mexico, and executed with fuch inhu- 
manity, that they had hung up the fkins of the Spa- 
niards, with their arms and habits, and thofe of the horfes 
with their armour, as trophies in the temples of Tezcu- 
co. He added, that although it was impoflible to com- 
penfate the lofs of his people, they muft at leaft pay the 
gold and filver which they had robbed from them; that 
if they did not make the due fatisfaction, he would, for 
every Spaniard they had killed, flay a thoufand Tezcu- 
cans. The meflengers anfwered, that the Mexicans, and 

: not 
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not the Tezcucans, under whofe orders the Zoltepechefe 
had acted, were blameable for that; but, notwithftanding, 
they would ufe every endeavour to make all be reftored 
to him; and having taken polite leave of the Spanith ge- 
neral, returned in hafte to Tezcuco with the news of the 
near arrival of the Spaniards at that court. 

Cortes entered with his army into Tezcuco, on the 
laft day of that year. Some nobles came out to meet 
him, and conduéted him to one of the palaces of the late 
king Nezahualcojotl, which was fo large, that not only 
the fix hundred Spaniards were lodged in it, but, ac- 
cording to what Cortes fays, it could have accommodat- 
ed fix hundred more. That general foon perceived the 
concourfe of people in the ftreets remarkably diminifhed, 
as he thought he did not fee the third part of the inha- 
bitants which he had feen upon former occafions, and 
particularly obferved that the women and children were 
‘out of the way, which was a manifeft token of fome evil 
difpofition in that court. In order to leffen the diftruft 
of the citizens, and avoid any accident to his own peo- 
ple, he publifhed a proclamation, in which he forbad, 
under pain of death, any of his foldiers to leave their 
quarters without his permiffion. After dinner, they ob- 
ferved from the terraces of the palace a great number of 
people abandoning the city, fome withdrawing to the 
neighbouring woods, and others to different places 
around the lake. The night following, the king Coana- 
cotzin abfented, tranfporting himfelf to Mexico by water, 
in f{pite of Cortes, who defigned to have taken him, as 
he had formerly done, his three brothers Cacamatzin, 
Cuicuitzcatzin, and Ixtlilxochitl Coanacotzin could 
not purfue any other meafure; for how was it poffible 
he could think himfelf fecure among the Spaniards, after 

having 
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having feen what had happened to his brothers, and 
Montezuma his uncle? And particularly being appre- 
henfive that many of his own fubjeéts would take occa- 
fion to declare themfelves his enemies, fome from their 
fear of the Spaniards, or the particular intereft of their 
families; others, to revenge the death of Cuicuitzcatzin, 
and place Ixtlilxochitl on the throne. 

The revolutions which happened in that court fuffi- 
ciently juftified the refolution he formed. Cortes was 
hardly three days in Tezcuco, when the lords of Huex- 
otla; Coatlichan, and Atenco, three cities fo near, as we 
have already mentioned, to Tezcuco, that they appear- 
éd like its f{uburbs, prefented themfelves to him, intreat- 
ing him to accept their alliance and friendfhip. Cortes, 
who defired nothing more earneftly than to augment his 
party, received them kindly, and promifed his protec- 
tion. The court of Mexico, as foon as it knew of this 
change, fent a fevere reprimand to thofe lords, telling 
them, that if their motive for adopting fo bafe a meafure 
-was the fear which they had of the power of their ene- 
mies, it was fit for them alfo to know, that the Mexicans 
had ftill greater forces, by which they would foon fee » 
the Spaniards, with their favourite allies the Tlafcalans, | 
totally crufhed; that if they had been obliged to it, for — 
the intereft of the ftates and poffeflions which they own- 
ed in Tezcuco, they might come to Mexico, where they 
would be affigned better lands. But thofe lords, in- 
ftead of being intimidated with the reprimand, or yield- 
ing to the promifes made them, feized the meffengers, 
and fent them to Cortes. He demanded of them the 
purport of their embafly? To which they anfwered, that 
as they knew thofe lords to be in his favour, they had 
come to intreat them to be mediators for peace between — 


the 
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the Mexicans and the Spaniards. Cortes affected to be- 
lieve what they told him, fet them at liberty and charged 
them to tell their fovereign, that he did not with for war, | 
neither would wage it, if he was not compelled by hoftili- 
ties from the Mexicans; that therefore the king fhould 
attend, and guard againft offering any injury to the Spa- 
niards, otherwife they would become his enemies, and 
infallibly ruin his capital. 

The alliance of thofe cities was of no {mall importance 
to Cortes, but of all things it was moft neceflary to bring 
that court in his favour, both on account of the numerous 
nobility which it contained, and their influence on the 
other Citiesof the kingdom. From the firft moment he 
entered that city he ftudied to gain their minds by every 
civility and courtefy, and enjoined the fame thing to 
his people, forbidding moft feverely all kinds of hoftili- 
ty towards the citizens. He difcovered, from the be- 
ginning, a party of the nobility favourable to the prince 
Ixtlilxochitl, whom he {till kept confined for fome pur- 
- pofe in Tlafcala. He made him be brought to court by 
a ftrong party of Spaniards and Tlafcalans, prefented 
him to the nobility, and got them to acknowledge him 
king, and crown him with the fame ceremonies and re- 
joicings ufually made for their lawful fovereign. Cortes 
promoted his advancement as much to revenge himfelf 
of the lawful king Coanacotzin, as becaufe the kingdom 
was dependent upon him. ‘The people accepted him, 
either becaufe they durft not oppofe the Spaniards, or 
becaufe they were tired of the government of Coana- 
cotzin. Ixtlilxochitl was a youth of about twenty-three 
years; from the time of the firft entry of the Spaniards 
into Tlafcala he had declared himfelf openly for the 
Spaniards, had prefented himfelf to Cortes with offers 
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of his army, and invited him to make his journey to 

Mexico by Otompan, where he was then encamped; 

but, in fpite of his friendly intentions and obfequiouf- 

nefs, he was made prifoner by the Spaniards, when they 

came off in defeat from Mexico, and was confined in 

Tlafcala until he was called to the throne. The cir- 

cumftances of this event makes us believe, that his im-" 
prifonment was an honourable oppreflion of his liberty, 

coloured with one of thofe fpecious pretexts, which are 
ufually invented by artful politicians, when, on account 

of fome particular diffidence and diftruft, they with to 
render themfelves fecure. From long habit with the 
Spaniards he had become familiarifed with their cuftoms 
and manners. On the throne he had but the appearance 
of majefty; he was much lefs the lord of his fubjects 

than minifter of the pleafure of the Spaniards, to whom 
he rendered great fervices, not only in the conquelt of 
Mexico, in which he ferved with his perfon and troops, 
but alfo in the rebuilding of that capital, for which he 

furnifhed fome thoufands of architects, mafons, and la- 

bourers. He died extremely young, in 1523, and was 

fucceeded in the fovereignty of Tezcuco by his brother 

Don Carlos, of whom afterwards we fhall make honour- 

able mention. By the advancement of Ixtlilxochitl, and 

the civilities {hewn him by Cortes, the party of the Spa- 

niards was confiderably augmented, and all thofe families 

of Tezcuco which had abfented from fear of hoftilities 

from thofe ftrangers, finding themfelves now fecure, 

gladly returned to their houfes. 

Cortes was refolved to keep his quarters in Tezcuco, 
and had therefore bufied himfelf in fortifying the royal 
palace, where his troops were lodged. He could not 
take any meafure more conducive to his purpofes. ‘Tez- 

CUCO, 
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cuco, the capital of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, and a 
city of great extent, abounded with every fort of provi- 
fion for the fupport of anarmy. It had good houfes for 
their habitations, excellent forgifications for their de- 
fence, and plenty of artificers for every kind of labour 
they required. ‘The dominions of Tezcuco alfo, from 
bordering on thofe of Tlafcala, rendered the neceffary 
communication with that republic more eafy; the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake was of great importance for the 
con{ftruction of the brigantines, and the advantageous 
fituation of that court gave the Spaniards a knowledge 
of all the movemients of their enemies, without expofing 
them to their attacks. 

After having arranged matters in Tezcuco, Cortes 
refolved to make an affault on the city of Iztapalapan, 
to revenge himfelf upon it and its citizens, for the of- 
fences received from their ancient lord Cuitlahuatzin, 
whom he knew to be the author of the memorable de- 
feat of the firftof July. He left a garrifon of more than 
three hundred Spaniards, and many allies, under the 
command of Sandoval, in Tezcuco, and marched himfelf 
with upwards of two hundred Spaniards, and more than - 
three thoufand ‘Tlafcalans, anda great many of the Tez- 
cucan nobility. Before they arrived at Iztapalapan, 
they were met by fome troops of the enemy, who feign- 
ed to oppofe their entry, fighting partly on land, and 
partly by water, but retiring as they fought, with a 
fhew of not being able to withftand the attack. The 
Spaniards and Tlafcalans thus employed in driving the 
enemy before them, entered the city, the houfes of which 
they found in a great meafure unpeopled, the citizens 
having withdrawn with their wives and children, and 
the greater part of their goods, to the houfes which 

they 
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they had upon the little iflands in the lake; but there they. 
were purfued by their enemies, who fought alfo in the 
water. The night was now well advanced, and the Spa- 
niards, who were rejoicing at the viétory which they 
believed they had obtained, were bufied in facking the 
city, and the Tlafcalans were fetting fire to the houfes; 
but their gladnefs foon changed into terror, for by the 
fame light of the burning of the city, they obferved 
the water overflow the canals, and begin to lay the city 
under water. As foon as the danger was difcovered, a 
retreat was founded, and the city was in hafte abandoned, 
in order to return to Tezcuco; but in fpite of their dili- 
gence they came to a place where there was fo much 
water that the Spaniards pafled it with difficulty, and 
fome of the Tlafcalans were drowned, and the greateft 
part of the booty loft. Not one of them would have 
efcaped with life, if, as Cortes affirms, they had conti- 
nued three hours longer in the city ; for the citizens, in 
order to drown all their enemies, broke the mole of the 
lake, and entirely deluged the city. The next day they 
continued their march along the lake, ftill harafled by 
the enemy. ‘This expedition did not prove very agree- 
able to the Spaniards ; but although they loft their plun- 
der, and many were wounded, only two Spaniards and 
one horfe died. ‘The lofs of the enemy was a great deal 
more; for, befides the ruin of their houfes, upwards of 
fix of tea of them, agreeably to the account made by 
Cortes, were flain. 

The difguft, which this expedition gave to Cortes was 
foon compenfated by the obedience which he received, 
‘by means of their ambafladors from the cities of Miz- 
_quic, Otompan, and others in that quarter, alleging, 
in order to obtain his favour, that thofe ftates having 
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been folicited by the Mexicans to take arms again{t the 
Spaniards, would never confent. Cortes, who was con- 
tinually increafing his authority, the more he augment- 
ed his party, required from them, as a neceflary condi- 
tion for the obtainment of his alliance, that they fhould 
feize all the meflengers who were fent to them from 
Mexico, and all the Mexicans who arrived at their cities. 
They, though not without the greateft difficulty, bound. 
themfelves to do fo, and from that time forward were 
conftantly faithful to the Spaniards. 
_ This confederacy was immediately followed by that 
with Chalco, a confiderable city and flate on the eaftern 
border of the lake of {weet water; for Cortes knowing 
that the Chalchefe were difpofed to adhere to his party, - 
but dared not declare themfelves for fear of the Mexican 
garrifon in their ftate, fent Sandoval there with twenty 
horfes, two hundred Spanifh infantry, and a number of 
allies ; but, previoufly, he ordered fome Tlafcalan troops 
to march, who were defirous of carrying home to their 
own country that part of the booty which they had 
brought off from Iztapalapan, and from thence to return 
towards Chalco, and drive the Mexicans from that ftate. 
Sandoval gave the vanguard to the Tlafcalans; fome 
Mexican troops, who were in ambufh, charged fudden- 
ly upon them, threw them into diforder, killed fome of 
them, and took their booty ; but the Spaniards coming 
up, defeated the Mexicans and put them to flight. Hav- 
ing recovered their booty, the Tlafcalans continued their ~ 
journey in fafety, and Sandoval marched towards Chal- 
co; but long before he arrived at the city, the greateft 
part of the Mexican garrifon came to meet him, which, 
as fome hiftorians affirm, confifted of twelve thoufand 
men. A battle was fought, which lafted two hours, and 
| concluded 
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concluded with the flaughter of many Mexicans, and the: 
flight of the reft. The Chalchefe, apprifed of the vigory, 
came with great rejoicing to meet the Spaniards, and in- 
troduced them in triumph into their city (¢). The lord 
of that ftate, who had died a fhort time before of the 
{mall-pox, had, in the laft moments of his life, warmly 
recommended it to his two fons to confederate with the 
Spaniards, to cultivate their friendfhip, and adopt Cor- 
tes fora father. In confequence of his laft defire, thofe 
two youths repaired to Tezcuco, accompanied by the 
Spanifh army, and many Chalchefe nobles, prefented 
the value of one hundred and fifty fequins in gold to 
Cortes, and eftablifhed the alliance, to which they were 
always faithful. The caufe of rebellion, fo frequent 
among the people of that empire, was in fome the fear 
of the Spanifh arms, and the power of their allies; and 
in others, their hatred to, and impatience under, the 
Mexican yoke. It is impoflible to expe& conftant fide- 
lity from fubje&ts who are rather influenced by terror 
than kindnefs. No throne can be more unftable than 
that which is fupported by force of arms more than by 
the love of the people. Cortes, after carefling the two 
Chalchefe youths, divided the ftate between them, either 
at their own requeft, or the fuggeftions of the nobility. 
He conferred on the eldeft the principal city, and fome 
other places; and on the youngeft he fettled Tlalma- 
nalco, Chimalhuaca, and Ajotzinco. 


The 


(e) Solis, in his account of this event, commits two geographical errors; firft, 
he fuppofes the city of Chalco contiguous to Otompan, whereas the court of 
Tezcuco, and other confiderable cities of the kingdom of Acolhuacan are be- 
tween them, as we have fhewn in our geographical chart of the Mexican lakes. 
Secondly, he fays, that the ftates of Chalco and Tlafcala bordered upon each 
other, whereas there is a wood of fifteen miles long, and a part of the domini- 
es of Huexotzinco between them. 
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The Mexicans did not ceafe to make incurfions into 
the ftates which had confederated with the Spaniards, 
but the diligence ufed by Cortes in fending fuccour to 
them, made their attempts generally fruitlefs. Amongft 
others, the Chalchefe came in the fpace of a few days to 
requeft the afliftance of the Spaniards; for they had 
learned that the Mexicans were preparing to {trike a fe- 
vere blow upon that ftate which had recently renounced 
fubjection tothem. Cortes could not at this time com- 
ply with their demand; for having now finifhed all the 
labour of the mafts, the planks, and other apparatus 
of the brigantines, he had occafion for all his troops to 
tranfport them fafely to Tezcuco. He advifed the Chal- 
chefe, however, to make an alliance with the Huexot- 
zincas, the Cholulans, and the Quauhquechollans. ‘They 
objected to fuch a confederacy, on account of their an- 
cient enmity to thofe people. ‘The Chalchefe were hard- 
ly departed, when three meflengers came feafonably to 
Tezcuco from Huexotzinco and Quauhquechollan, fent 
by thofe lords to exprefs their apprehenfions, on account 
of certain fmoke, obferved by the centinels whom they 
had pofled on the tops of the mountains, which was a 
{trong indication of war, and to offer their troops to his 
command whenever he chofe to make ufe of them. Cor- 
tes availed himfelf of this favourable opportunity to 
unite thofe ftates in alliance with that of Chalco, obliging 
them to lay afide for their common benefit any refent- 
ment fubfifting between individuals. ‘This alliance was 
fo firm, that from that time forward they mutually aflift- 
ed each other againft the Mexicans. 3 
a At being new time to tranfport the timber, fails, cord- 
age, and iron, for the brigantines, Cortes fent Sandoval 
with two hundred Spaniards and fifteen horfes for that 

purpofe, 
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purpofe, charging him to go firft to Zoltepec, and take ~ 
ample revenge on thofe citizens for the flaughter of the 
forty-five Spahiards and three hundred Tlafcalans, of 
whom we have already made mention. ‘The Zoltepe- 
chefe, when they perceived this ftorm coming upon 
them, deferted their houfes to fave their lives by flight, 
but they were purfued by the Spaniards, and many of 
them killed, and others made flaves. From thence San- 
doval marched to Tlafcala, where he found every thing 
ready for the tranfport of the finithed materials of the 
brigantines. The firft brigantine was built by Martino 
Lopez, a Spanifh foldier, who was an engineer in the 
army of Cortes, and was put to proof in the river Za- 
huapan. After that model the other twelve were built 
by the Tlafcalans. ‘The tranfport of them was executed 
with great rejoicing and expedition by the Tlafcalans, 
the load appearing to them of little weight, which was 
to contribute to the ruin of their enemies. Eight thou- 
fand Tlafcalans carried on their backs the beams, ails, 
and other materials, neceflary for the conftruction of 
the brigantines; two thoufand were loaded with pro- 
vifions, and thirty thoufand were armed for defence, un- 
der the command of the three chiefs Chichimecatl or 
Chichimecateuctli, Ajotecat], and Teotepil or Teotlipil. 
This convoy occupied, according to Bernal Diaz, up- 
ward of fix miles of fpace, from van to rear. When 
they fet out from Tlafcala, Chichimecatl commanded 
the vanguard, but whenever they got without the do- 
minions of the republic, Sandoval gave him the rear- 
guard, fearing fome attack from the enemy. This ocs 
cafioned great difguft to the Tlafcalan, who boafted of 
his bravery, alleging, that in all the battles in which he 
had ever been concerned, he had always, in example of 


hie: 
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his anceftors, taken the moft dangerous poft; and San- 
doval was obliged to make ufe of arguments and entrea- 
ties to pacify him. Cortes, arrayed in his moft {plendid 
apparel, and accompanied by all his officers, came to 
meet them, and embraced and thanked thofe Tlafcalan 
lords for their kind fervices. Six hours were fpent in 
entering into Tezcuco in the beft order, and with the 
ery of Castile! Castile! Tlafcala! Tlafcala! in the midft 
of the noife of the military mufic. 

The general Chichimecatl was hardly arrived, when, 
without taking any reft after the fatigue of his journey, 
he requefted Cortes to employ him and his troops againft 
the enemy. Cortes, who waited for nothing elfe than 
the arrival of the auxiliary troops of Tlafcala, to exe- 
cute an expedition which he had been meditating for 
fome time, after leaving a {trong garrifon in Tezcuco, 
and giving the proper orders for the completing of the 
brigantines, fet out on his march in the beginning of 
fpring 1521, with twenty-five horfes, and fix {mall 
pieces of artillery, three hundred and fifty Spaniards, 
thirty thoufand Tlafcalans, and a part of the Tezcucan 
nobility; and becaufe he was afraid that the Tezcucans, 
- whom he did not altogether truft, might give fecret ad- 
vice to the enemy and fruftrate his defigns, he left Tez- 
cuco without publifhing the objeé& of his expedition. 
The army travelled twelve miles towards the north, 
and remained that night under the open fky. The next 
day it procéeded to attack Xaltocan, a {trong city fitu- 
ated in the middle of a lake, with a road leading to it, 
cut like thofe of Mexico, with feveral ditches. The 
Spanifh infantry, aflifted by a confiderable number of 
the allies, paffed the ditches, through a thick fhower 
of darts, arrows, and ftones, by which many were 

Vou. Il. D wounded; 
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wounded; but the citizens not being able to endure 
longer the flaughter which the Spanifh arms made of 
them, abandoned the city, and faved themfelves by flight. 
The conquerors plundered the city, and fet fire to fome 
of the houfes. 

The day following they proceeded towards the large 
and beautiful city of Quauhtitlan, as Cortes juftly calls 
it, but they found it depopulated; the citizens having 
been terrified by what had happened to Xaltocan, and 
betaken themfelves to fome place of fecurity. 

From thence they pafled to Tenajocca, and to Azcapo- 
zalco, and becaufe they met with no refiftance from any 
of thofe three cities they did them no hurt. At laft they 
came to the court of Tlacopan, the limit which Cortes had 
propofed to himfelf for the expedition, where he meant 
to folicit fome accommodation with the court of Mexi- 
co, and if that fhould not fucceed, to inform himfelf in. 
the neighbourhood of its defigns and preparations. He 
found the citizens of that place difpofed to difpute his. 
entrance. They attacked the Spaniards with their ufual 
fury, and fought courageoufly for fome time; but at — 
length becoming unable to withftand the fire of their 
guns, and the impetuofity of the horfes, they retreated 
to the city. The Spaniards, on account of its being 
late, lodged in a large houfe of the fuburbs. The next 
day the Tlafcalans fet fire to many houfes of the city, 
and, during fix days, which the Spaniards remained 
there, they had continual fkirmifhes, and fome famous 
duels were fought between the Tlafcalans and the citi- 
zens of Tlacopan; but they both fought with extreme _ 
bravery, and vented the hatred which they bore each 
other in a thoufand reproaches. ‘Thofe of Tlacopan | 
called the Tlafcalans the damfels of the Spaniards, with- 

out. 
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out whofe protection they never would have dared to 
advance fo near to that city. The Tlafcalans anfwered > 
in their turn, that the Mexicans, and all their partizans, 
» rather ought to have the name of women given them; 
being fo fuperior in number, and yet never able to fub- 
due the Tlafcalans. The Spaniards themfelves did not 
‘ efcape from infults of this kind. ‘They were ironically 
invited to enter Mexico to command there like lords, 
and to enjoy all the pleafures of life. ‘* Do you think, 
*¢ Chriftian,”’ they faid to Cortes, ‘* that things will 
‘¢ eo on in the fame way as they did laft time? Per- 
*¢ haps you imagine there is another Montezuma reign- 
“ing in Mexico devoted to your pleafures? Enter, 
“¢ enter the court, where you will all be made a facri- 
“ fice to the gods.”? During the engagements, which 
they had in thofe fix days, the Spaniards entered that 
fatal road, and approached to thofe memorable ditches, 
where, nine months before, they had been fo cruelly 
defeated. ‘They found there a terrible refiftance, and 
in an inftant they apprehended to be utterly deftroyed; 
for by being bufied in purfuing fome Mexican troops 
who had come defignedly to infult them, and lead them 
into danger, they found themfelves unexpectedly at- 
tacked, from both quarters on the road, by fuch a nu- 
merous enemy, that they with difficulty retreated, com- 
bating moft furioufly until they came to the main land. 
In this conflict five Spaniards were killed and many 
wounded. Of the Mexicans, many were flain in this 
and the other engagements. Cortes, difgufted with the 
ill fuccefs of his expedition, returned with his army by 
the fame road to Tezcuco, fuffering new infults from the 
enemy in his march, who afcribed his retreat to fear 
and cowardice. The Tlafcalans, who accompanied the 

| Spaniards 
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Spaniards in their expedition, having amaffed a large 
quantity of fpoils, demanded permiflion of Cortes to 
carry them into their own country, which was readily 
granted. : 

Sandoval, who, in the abfence of Cortes, had taken 
care of that poft, departed from it two days after the 
arrival of that general, with twenty horfes, three hun- 
dred Spaniards, and a great number of allies, to the 
fuccour of the Chalchefe, who were apprehenfive of a 
ftrong affault from the Mexicans; but having found a 
great number of the troops of Huexotzinco and Quauh- 
quechollan, who were come to their afliftance, and 
knowing that the greateft damage was done to that 
city by the Mexicans, who were in the garrifon of 
Huaxtepec, a city fituated in the mountains, fifteen 
miles to the fouthward of Chalco, he proceeded there. 
On their march they were attacked by two great bo- 
dies of the enemy, but they quickly defeated them; 
this was owing in a great meafure to the immenfe mul- 
titude of allies, whom the Spaniards took with them. 
They entered into Huaxtepec, and lodged themfelves 
in fome great houfes of that city, to reft themfelves and 
cure their wounded; but immediately they had a new 
affault from the Mexicans, and were compelled to take 
up arms again to repulfe them. Having defeated and 
purfued them upwards of three miles until they were en- 
tirely routed, they returned to the city, where they 
halted two days. Huaxtepec was a city at that time 
famous not only for its excellent manufactures of cotton, 
but alfo for its wonderfal een, of which we have al- 
ready made mention. 

From Huaxtepec Sandoval fens meflengers to offer 
peace to the inhabitants of Jacapichtla, a very ftrong 

! : place 
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place about fix miles diftant, fituated on the top of a 
“mountain, almoft inacceffible to cavalry, and defended 
by a competent garrifon of Mexicans; but his propof- 
als being rejected, he marched towards that city, deter- 
mined to ftrike a blow there, which would humble their 
pride, and for ever deliver the Chalchefe from the evils 
which haraffed them continually from that quarter. 
The Tlafcalans, and other allies were intimidated by 
the fight of fo much difficulty and danger; but Sando- 
val, animated by that great fpirit which difplayed it- 
felf in all his aétions, refolved to conquer or die. He 
began to afcend with his infantry, having to furmount 
at the fame time both the ruggednefs of the mountain, 
and the multitude of the enemy, who defended it with 
a fhower of darts and ftones, fome of which were of 
immoderate fize, and although they broke in falling 
on the rocks between, wounded the Spaniards with the 
fragments; but nothing could reftrain them from enter- 
ing the city bathed in fweat and blood, after which ex- 
ample the allies did the fame. The fatigue and their 
wounds inflamed their indignation fo much, that they 
attacked the enemy with the utmoft fury; who, to ef- 
cape from their fwords, fied down the precipices of the 
mountain. So much blood was fpilt, that it purpled a 
little ftream which ran there, and changed its waters fo, 
that for more than an hour the conquerors could not ufe it 
to quench the thirft which diftrefled them (f); ‘ This,”’ 
fays 

(f) Bernal Diaz ridicules Gomara for this account of the waters having 
been fo difcoloured with blood: but Diaz was not prefent at this expedition, 
and we ought therefore to give more faith to Cortes, who fays, the flaughter 
which the Spaniards made of the enemy, and which the enemy made of them- 
felves by precipitating themfelves from that eminence, was fo great, that all 


who were prefent affirm, that a little river which furrounded almoft all that 


place, remained for upwards of an hour fo tinged with blood that they could 
not drink of it. 
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fays Cortes, ‘* was one of the moft fignal vi€tories, in 
‘¢ which the Spaniards gave the ftrongeft proofs of their 
** courage and conftancy.”? ‘This day coft the life of 
Gonzalo Dominguez, one of the braveft foldiers Cortes 
had, and whofe lofs was moft fenfibly felt by them all. _ 
The Mexicans were fo enraged at the flaughter com- 
mitted at Jacapichtla, that they fent twenty thoufand 
armed men in two thoufand veffels, againft Chalco. 
The Chalchefe implored as before the affiftance of the 
Spaniards, and their meflengers arrived juft as Sandoval 
returned from Jacapichtla, with his army fatigued, ex- 
haufted, and wounded. Cortes afcribing too inconfider- 
ately thofe repeated hoftilities of the Mexicans againft 
the Chalchefe to fome negleé& of that unparalleled com- 
mander, without firft enquiring into his condué, hearing, 
or allowing him a moment of repofe, commanded him to 
march immediately to Chalco with the foldiers who were 
leaft wounded, to the affiftance of thofe allies. Sando- 
val was extremely difgufted with the flight offered him 
by his general, at the time he ought rather to have ex- . 
pected the greateft praifes; but he had as much pru- 
dence in diffembling his fenfe of this injury, and as much 
readinefs to obey, as he had fhewn courage in that ar-. 
duous enterprife. He fet out without delay for Chalco; 
but when he arrived there he found the battle over, in | 
which the Chalchefe remained victorious, with the aflift- 
ance of their new allies of Huexotzinco and Quauhque- 
chollan; and although they fuftained a confiderable lofs, 
they killed a number of the enemy and made forty 
prifoners, among whom were a general of the army 
and two perfons of the firft nobility, who were confign- 
ed by the Chalchefe to Sandoval, and by him fent to 
Cortes. This general having difcovered his error, and 
being 
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being well informed of the irreprehenfible condu& of 
Sandoval, endeavoured to appeafe his juft refentment 
by particular marks of honour and efteem. 

Cortes being defirous of an accommodation with the 
court of Mexico, both in order to avoid the fatigue and 
diftrefles of war, and to make himfelf mafter of fo beau- 
tiful a city without ruining it, refolved to fend thofe two 
perfons who were prifoners with a letter to king Quauh- 
temotzin ; which, although it could not be underftood 
by the court, as they were totally ignorant of the cha- 
racters of it, would however bea credential and token of 
his embaffy. He explained the contents of the letter to 
the meffengers, and charged them to reprefent to their 
fovereign, that he pretended to nothing more than that 
the king of Spain fhould be acknowledged lord of that 
land, agreeably to what had been granted by the Mex- 
ican nobility in that refpectable aflembly which was held 
in Mexico, in prefence of Montezuma; that they fhould 
remember the homage which the Mexican lords then did 
to the great monarch of the Eaft; that he wifhed to 
eftablifh a peace, and to make a perpetual alliance with 
them, and was not difpofed to war unlefs conftrained to 
it by their hoftilities; that it would grieve him to {pill 
fo much Mexican blood, and deftroy fuch a large and 
beautiful city; that they themfelves were witnefles of 
the bravery of the Spaniards, the fuperiority of their 
arms, the multitude of their allies, and the fuccefs of 
their enterprifes ; that they fhould finally refle& within 
themfelves, and not oblige by their obftinacy a war to 
be continued to the utter ruin of the court and the 
empire. 

The fruit of this embaffy was foon difcovered in the 
lamentations of the Chalchefe, who knowing of the great 
: force 
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force which was levying againft their ftate, came to im- 
plore the afliftance of the Spaniards ; {hewing to Cortes, 
painted on acloth, the cities which were arming againft 
them by order of the king, and the routes which they 
were to take. While Cortes was preparing his troops 
for this expedition, meflengers arrived at Tezcuco from 
Tuzapan, Mexicatlzinco, and Nauhtlan, cities fituated 
on the coaft of the Mexican gulf beyond the colony of 
Vera Cruz, to offer obedience in the name of their chiefs 
to the king of Spain. ) 
On the fifth of April Cortes fet out from Tezcuco, 
with thirty horfes, three hundred Spanifh infantry, and 
twenty thoufand allies, leaving the command of that 
place and the care of the brigantines to Sandoval. He 
went ftraight to Tlalmanalco, and from thence to Chi- 
malhuacan (g), where he increafed his army with other 
twenty thoufand men, and who, to revenge themfelves 
on the Mexicans, or from the hopes of fpoil, or from 
both motives, came from different places to ferve in that 
war. Direéing his way according to the route marked 
in the Chalchefe paintings, he travelled through the 
fouthern mountains towards Huaxtepec ; he faw near to 
the road a {teep mountain, the top of which was occupi- 
ed by a vaft number of women and children, and the 
fides by innumerable warriors, who, trufting to the na- 
tural ftrength of that place, made game of the Spaniards 
with howling and whiftling. Cortes, unable to endure 
this mockery, attacked the mountain on three fides; but 


they were ‘hardly begun to afcend with the greateft diffi. 
culty 


(g) There were, and {till are, two places of this name; the one fituated up- 


on the border of the lake of Tezcuco, clofe to the peninfula of Iztapalapan, and 


called fimply Chimalbuacan ; the other, which is in the mountains to the fouth- 


ward of the vale of Mexico, is called Chimalbuacan Chalco; and it wastothis — 
laft place that Cortes went. 
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culty through a fhower of darts and ftones, than he or- 
dered a retreat ; for, befides that he perceived the at- 
tempt to be rafh and more dangerous than fruitful, an 
army of the enemy came in fight, marching towards the 
fame place, with an intent to attack the Spaniards be- 
hind, when they were moft engaged in the affault. Cor- 
tes immediately made againft them, with his troops well 
formed. The battle lafted a fhort time, for the enemy 
foon finding their inferiority of ftrength, quickly aban- 
doned the field. ‘The Spaniards purfued them upwards 
of an hour and a half, until they were entirely routed. 
The lofs of the Spaniards on this occafion was almoft 
nothing, but in the affault of the mountain eight were 
killed and many of them wounded. 

The thirft which diftrefled the army, and the intima- 
tion which Cortes had of another mounta‘n three miles 
off fimilarly occupied, forced him to march towards that 
part. He obferved on one fide of the morntain two lof- 
ty rocks, defended by many warriors; but they, think- 
ing that the Spaniards would attempt the affault on the 
fide oppofite, abandoned the rocks, and repaired where 
they apprehended moft danger. Cortes, who knew well 
how to profit by all conjunctures which either fortune, 
or the imprudence of his enemies prefented, ordered one 
of his captains to endeavour to occupy one of the rocks 
with a competent number of men, while he employed 
the befieged on the oppofite quarter. He began then 
to afcend, though not without the utmoft difficulty ; but 

when he had reached a polt as high as that taken by the 
enemy, he faw the Spanifh flag hoifted upon one of the 
rocks. The enemy finding themfelves attacked on both 
fides, and having already begun to feel the lofs which 
the fire-arms occafioned among them, furrendered. Cor- 
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tes treated them with the utmoft humanity ; but de- 
manded from them, as a condition neceflary to obtain 
his pardon, that they fhould induce thofe alfo who occu-. 
pied the firft mountain to furrender alfo, which they ac- 
cordingly did. ; 

Cortes, finding thefe obftacles removed, proceeded 
through Huaxtepec, Jauhtepec, and Xiuhtepec, to the 
large and pleafant city of Quauhnahuac (4), the capital 
of the nation of the Tlahuicas, upwards of thirty miles 
diftant from Mexico, towards the fouth. This city was 
very {trong from its natural fituation ; being on one 
fide furrounded by fteep mountains, and on the other 
by a hollow about feven perches deep, through which 
ran a little river. ‘The cavalry could not enter there 
except by two ways, which were unknown to the’Spa- 
niards, or by the bridges which had been raifed as foon 
as they had appeared. While they were feeking a con- 
venient place! to begin the affault, the Quauhnahuachefe 
fhot an incredible number of arrows, darts, and ftones at 
them. But a‘courageous Tlafcalan having obferved, that 
two great trees, which grew on the oppofite fides of the 
hollow inclining towards each other, had croffed and mu- 
tually interwoven their branches, he made a bridge of 
them to pafs to the other fide; and his example was 
quickly followed, though with great difficulty and with 
great danger, by fix Spanifh foldiers, and afterwards by 

many 


(b) The name Quauhnahuac has been ftrangely altered by the Spaniards: 
Cortes calls this city Coadnabaeed, Bernal Diaz, Coadalbaca, Solis, Quatlabaca, &e. 
‘That of Cucinabaca prevailed afterwards, by which it is known among the Spa- 
‘niards at prefent ; but the Indians ftill retain the old name Quauhnahuac. It is 
one of the thirty places which Charles V. gave to Cortes, and is at prefent 
part of the eftates of the duke of Monteleon, as marquis of the valley ef 
Oaxaca. 
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many Spaniards and Tlafcalans (4). This act of intre- 
pidity fo intimidated thofe who defended the affault in 
that quarter, that they immediately retreated, and went 
to join the other citizens, who, at another part of the 
city, were oppofing the troops led by Cortes ; but while 
moft employed in the defence, they found themfelves - 
unexpectedly attacked by thofe troops, who, following 
that courageous Tlafcalan, were now entered by the un- 
defended part into the city. Terror made the citizens 
give up refiftance, and put them to flight precipitately 
through the mountains ;_ while the allies, without any 
oppofition, burned a great part of the city. ‘The lord 
of it, who had fled with the reft, fearing to be overtaken 
inthe mountains by the Spaniards, took occation to fur- 
render himfelf, declaring that he had not done it before 
becaufe he waited till the rage of the Spaniards fhould 
be exhaufted on the city, and by being fatisfied with 
other hoftilities, might abftain from treating his perfon 
cruelly. 

After fome repofe the army left Quauhnahuac, load- 
ed with fpoils, directing their way towards the north, 
through a large wood of pines, where they endured a 
ereat thirft, and the day following found themfelves near 
the city of Xochimilco. ‘This beautiful city, the largeft 
next to the three royal refidences of all thofe in the 
Mexican vale, was founded upon the border of the lake 
of Chalco, a little more than twelve miles diftant from 


the 


(2) Solis, without making mention of that Tlafcalan, attributes all the glo- 
ry of that aétion to Bernal Diaz; in which particular he contradicts Cortes, 
and other hiftorians, Bernal Diaz himfelf, who, in the relation of this event, does 
himfelf all the honour he can, boafts of having been one of thofe who did not 
regard the rifk of their lives, and paffed the depth on the branches of the 
trees ; but by no means takes the honour to himfelf of having been the firft 
who paffed or fuggefted the attempt. 
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the capital: its inhabitants were numerous, its temples 
many, its buildings magnificent, and its gardens floating 
on the lake fingularly beautiful, from whence it took its 
name of Xochimilco (2): it had, like the capital, many 
canals or ditches, and for fear of the Spaniards, they 
had now feveral entrenchments. As foon as they faw 
the enemy approach, they raifed the bridges of the ca- 
nals, to make the entry more difficult. ‘The Spaniards 
divided their army into three fquadrons, to attack the 
city by as many places, but every where they met with a 
{tout refiftance, and could not take the firft ditch until 
after a terrible engagement of more than half an hour, 
in which two Spaniards were killed and many wounded ; 
but having at laft overcome thofe obftacles, they entered 
the city, purfuing the inhabitants, who perfevered till 
night, fighting in the veffels in which they had made 
their retreat. They frequently heard voices among the 
combatants who demanded peace, but the Spaniards un- 
derftanding that thofe cries were made with no other 
view than to gain time to place their families and goods 
in fecurity, and to receive the fuccour which they ex- 
pected from Mexico, prefled them ftill harder; until, 
finding all refiftance dropt, they retired to repofe and 
cure the wounded : but they had hardly begun to draw 
their breath a little, when they faw themfelves attacked 
by a great number of enemies, who came formed in or- 
der of battle by the fame road by which the Spaniards 
had entered. ‘They were now reduced to great diffi- 
culties, and Cortes himfelf was in imminent danger of 
becoming a prifoner of the enemy ; for his horfe having 
fallen from fatigue, as he fays, or being cut down by the 

, blows 


(4) Xochimilco means gardens and fields of flowers. — 
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blows from the Xochimilcas, as fome hiftorians report, 
he continued fighting on foot with his lance ; but being 
overpowered by the enemy, he would not have been 
able to have faved himfelf from ruin, if a brave Tlafcalan 
(1), and after him two of his own fervants, had not fea- 
fonably come to his relief. 

The Xochimilcas being at laft defeated, the Spaniards 
had leifure to repofe a little after the fatigues of the day, 
in which fome of their foldiers had been killed, and al- 
moft all of them wounded, and the general himfelf and 
the principal officers Alvarado and Olid among the reft. 
Four Spaniards, made prifoners, were condu¢ted to the 
capital, and facrificed without delay, and their arms and 
legs fent to different places to encourage the fubjects 
again{ft the enemies of the ftate. It is beyond a doubt, 
that on this, as well as on other occafions, Cortes might 
eafily have been put to death by the enemy, if they had 
not had fo much anxiety to take him alive to facrifice 
him to their gods. 

The news of the taking of Xochimilco threw the 
court of Mexico into great confternation. King Quauh- 
temotzin aflembled fome military chiefs, and reprefent- 
ed to them the lofs and danger occafioned to Mexico by 
the capture of fo confiderable a place, the fervice they 
would render their gods and the nation in retaking it, 
and the courage and {ftrength which was neceflary to 
overcome thofe daring and deftructive ftrangers. They 
immediately gave orders, therefore, to raife an army 
of twelve thoufand men, to be fent by land, and another 

to 


(2) Herrera and 'Torquemada fay, that the day after the great hazard Cortes 
had been in of being made prifoner, he fought for the Tlafcalan who had ref- 
cued him, but could not find him either dead or alive ; on which account, from 
the devotion which the general paid to St. Peter, he became perfuaded that 
that apoftle had been the perfon who faved him. 
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to be fent by water ; which were fo fpeedily executed, 
that the Spaniards had hardly repofed after the fatigues 
of the preceding day, when Cortes was advifed by his 
centinels of the march of the Mexicans towards that ci- 
ty. This general divided his army into three divifions, 
and gave his captains the neceflary orders ; he left fome 
troops to garrifon the quarters, and commanded that 
twenty horfe with five hundred Tlafcalans fhould pafs 
acrofs the enemy’s front, to occupy a neighbouring little 
mountain, and wait there his final orders for the attack. 
The Mexican commanders advanced full of pride, mak- 
ing great oftentation of fome European fwords which 
had been taken from the Spaniards on the night of the 
firft of July. The battle was begun without the city, 
and when it appeared proper time, Cortes ordered the 
troops pofted on the little mountain to attack the rear of 
the Mexicans. ‘They finding themfelves attacked on 
every fide, went into diforder and fled, leaving five hun- 
dred dead on the field. The Spaniards, on their return 
to their quarters, found that the body of men left there | 
had been in great danger from the great number of Xo- 
chimilcas who had encountered them. Cortes, after 
having been for three days in Xochimilco in frequent 
fkirmifhes with the enemy, made the temples and houfes 
be fet on fire, and went to the market-place, which was 
without the city, to order his people for their march. ' 
The Xochimilcas being perfuaded that his departure 
was the effe@ of fear, fell upon the rear-guard with 
great clamour ; but they were foon fo feverely repulfed 
by the Spaniards, that they never dared again to attack 

them. 
Cortes advanced with his army as far as Cojohuacan, 
ee city fituated upon the bank of the lake, fix miles — 
diftant 
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diftant from Mexico towards the fouth, with a view to 
obferve all thofe pofts, and make the fitter difpofitions 
for the fiege of the capital. He found the city evacuat- 
ed, and the next. day he fet out from it, to examine the 
road which led from that city to the road of Iztapala- 
pan. He found an entrenchment made there by the 
Mexicans, and ordered his infantry to attack it, who, in. 
fpite of the terrible refiftance of the enemy who defend- 
ed it, took it ; ten Spaniards being wounded, and fome 
Mexicans killed. Cortes having mounted the trench, 
faw the road of Iztapalapan darkened with an innumera- 
ble enemy, and the lake covered with fome thoufands of 
boats, and after having obferved every thing neceflary 
to his purpofe, he returned to the city, whofe houfes 
and temples he caufed to be fet on fire. 

From Cojohuacan he marched the army to Tlacopan, 
though harafled on the way by fome flying troops of 
the enemy, who attacked the baggage. In one of thofe 
feuffles, where Cortes was in great danger, they took 
two of his fervants prifoners, who were condutted to 
Mexico and immediately facrificed. Cortes arrived at 
Tlacopan in affli€tion at this misfortune, but his difplea- 
fure was greatly increafed when he beheld from the up- 
per area of the greater temple of that court, along with 
fome other Spaniards, that fatal road wherein fome 
months before he had Joft fo many of his friends and fol- 
diers, and confidered attentively the great difficulties 
which muft be overcome before he could render himfelf 
matter of the capital. Some of his officers fuggefted to 
him, to fend his troops by that road to commit fome hof- 
tilities on the Mexicans ; but he did not choofe to expofe 
them to fo great rifk ; and, without remaining longer 
in that city, he returned by Tenajoccan, Quauhtitlan, 

: Citlaltepec, 
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Citlaltepec, and Acolman, to Tezcuco, having made a — 
circuit in this expedition round all the lakes of the Mex- 
ican vale, and obferved what efforts and exertions were 
neceffary to execute. the great enterprife in his. mind 
_ with fuccefs. ) 

In Tezcuco Cortes continued all the preparations for 
the fiege. The brigantines were equipped, and a canal 
formed, a mile and a half long, fufliciently deep, and fur- 
nifhed on both fides with a fence, to receive the water 
of the lake into which the brigantines were to be launch- 
ed, anda machine conftruéed to launch them. |The 
troops which Cortes had under his command were almoft 
without number, and likewife that of the Spaniards was 
confiderably augmented by fome who a few days before 
had arrived at the port of Vera Cruz, in a veffel from 
Spain loaded with horfes, arms, and ammunition. Every 
thing appeared to promife a happy iffue, at the moment — 
the enterprife was in the greateft danger of being totally 
fruftrated and ruined. Some Spanifh foldiers, partifans 
of the governor of Cuba, incited either to hatred of 
Cortes, or envious of his glory, or, what feems ftill as 
probable, from fear of the dangers which threatened 
them in the fiege of the capital, fecretly agreed to take 
away his life, and thofe of his captains Alvarado, Sando- 
val, and Tapia, and all thofe who appeared to be moft 
attached to the party of the general. The confpirators 
had not only determined the time and manner of fecure- 
ly executing the blow, but elected alfo thofe on whom 
the vacant pofts of general, judge, and captains were to 
be conferred ; when one of the accomplices, having re- 
pented of the deed, feafonably revealed the treafon to 
Cortes. This general immediately made Antonio de 
Villafaia, the chief of the SPMD BALAN be feized, com~ 

mitted 
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mitted his examination to a judge, and he having freely 
confefled the crime, was according to juftice hanged 
from a window of the quarters. With refpeé to his 
accomplices, Cortes prudently diffembled, affe@ting not 
- to believe them culpable, and afcribing the infamy im- 
puted to them by the confeffion, to be the malice of Vil- 


Jafana; but, in order that in future he might not be ex- . 


pofed to fo much rifk of his life, he formed a body-guard 
of feveral foldiers whofe fidelity and courage he had tried, 
who attended him day and night, and watched continu- 
ally over the fafety of his perfon. 

Having thus crufhed, by the punifhment of the ring- 
‘leader, that pernicious confpiracy, Cortes applied himfelf 
with the utmoft aétivity to put the laft hand to his great 
undertaking. On the twenty-eighth of April, after the 
celebration of the mafs of the Holy Spirit, at which all 
the Spaniards communicated, and the brigantines were 
given benedi¢tion by a prieft, they were launched into 
the water, immediately difplayed their fails, and began 
to plough the lake under a difcharge of the artillery and 
fmall arms, which was followed by the finging of Te 
Deum to the mufic of military inftruments. All thofe 
demonftrations of fatisfaction were in confequence of the 
great confidence Cortes had in the brigantines for the 

fuccefs of his enterprife, without which perhaps, he 
would never have been able to have conduéted it to a 
happy end. He afterwards made a review of his army, 
and found it to confift of eighty-fix horfes, and more 
than eight hundred infantry, three large iron cannon, 
fifteen fmaller of copper, a thoufand Catftilian pounds of 
gun-powder, and a large quantity of balls and arrows, 
_ the number and ftrength of his little army having been 
doubled by the fupplies of that year from Spain and the 
Vot. Ill. p Antilles. 
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Antilles. In order to encourage them, he made them | 


an harangue fimilar to that which he had delivered to 
them when he left Tlafcala. He fent meffengers to this 
republic, to Cholula, Huexotzinco, and other cities, to 
let them know that the brigantines were now completed, 
and requefting them to fend within ten days as many 
chofen troops as they could mufter, for that now the 
time was come for giving fiege to that proud city, which 
had for fo many years oppreffed their liberty. Five 
days before the feaft of Pentecoft, the army of Tlafcala 
arrived at Tezcuco, confifting, according to what Cortes 
affirms, of more than fifty thoufand men, under the com- 
mand of feveral famous chiefs, among which came the 
young Xicotencatl and the brave Chichimecatl; who 
were met by Cortes and his peogle. ‘The troops of 
Huexotzinco and Cholula paffed thither through the 
mountains of Chalco, agreeably to the orders given 
them. In the two following days came other troops 
from Tlafcala and other neighbouring places, which, to- 
gether with thofe abovementioned, made more than two 
hundred thoufand men, as is attefted by their leader and 
conductor Alfonfo d’Ojeda. 


On the Monday of Pentecoft, twentieth of May, 


Cortes muftered his people in the greater market-place 
of Tezcuco, to make a divifion of his army, to appoint 
the commanders, to aflign to each the {tation where they 
were to form their camp, and the troops which were to 
be immediately under them, and to publifh afreth the 
military proclamation formerly publifhed in Tlafcala. 
He ordered Pedro de Alvarado to remain in camp in the 
city of Tlacopan, to prevent any afiftance coming 
through that quarter to the Mexicans, and afligned him 


thirty horfes and one hundred and fixty-eight foot fol- | 
~odiers, 


So ee aS ees ei 
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diers, diftributed into three companies under as many 
captains with twenty thoufand Tlafcalans and two pieces 
of artillery. Chriftopher Olid was created camp-matter, 
and chief of the divifion deftined for the city of Cojo- 
huacan, and afligned thirty-three horfes, one hundred 
and fixty-eight foot foldiers, under three other captains, 
with two pieces of artillery, and more than twenty-five 
thoufand allies. To Gonzales de Sandoval he gave 
twenty-four horfes, one hundred and fixty-three Spanifh 
infantry, under two captains with two cannons, and the 
allies of Chalco, Huexotzinco, and Cholula, who were 
more than thirty thoufand in number, and ordered him 
firft to go and deftroy the city of Iztapalapan, and then 
to encamp himfelf wherever he thought he could moft 
effectually hem in the Mexicans. Cortes in fpite of 
the remonftrances made him by his captains and fol- 
diers, took the command of the brigantines, where he 
thought his affiftance would be moft neceflary. He dif- 
tributed among the thirteen brigantines three hundred 
and twenty-five Spaniards and thirteen falconets, aflign- 
ing to each brigantine a captain, twelve foldiers, and as 
many rowers; fo that the whole army deftined to begin 
the fiege of the capital, confifted of nine hundred and 
feventeen Spaniards, and more than feventy-five thou- 
fand auxiliary troops (m); which number was foon after 
increafed, as we {hall find, to two hundred thoufand and 
more. All the other troops which had repaired to Tez- 
cuco, either remained there to be employed when it was 
neceffary, or returned to their own places of abode, as 

: they 


(m) Solis fays, that Bernal Diaz complains often that the allies gave them 
more hindrance than affiftance ; but this is totally falfe, for Bernal Diaz on the 
contrary, frequently fays, that the allies were of great afliftance, and fought 
courageoufly againft the Mexicans. “ The Tlafcalans our friends,” he fays, in 
chap. 151. “ aflifted us greatly during the whole war, like brave people.” 
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they were not too diftant from the capital to be fpeedily 

fummoned whenever it was requifite. | 
Olid and Alvarado departed together with their troops 
from Tezcuco, to go to their refpeétive pofts affigned 
them by the general. Among the higher ranks of Tlaf- 
calans who accompanied Alvarado, were the young X1- 
cotencatl, and his coufin Pilteuéli. In a quarrel which 
happened, the latter was wounded by a Spaniard, who, 
regardlefs of the orders publifhed by the general, or 
the refpec&t due to that perfon, was near occafioning the 
defertion of the Tlafcalans. This outrage difgufted 
them extremely, and made them exprefs their diffatisfac- 
tion in an open manner. Ojeda, their leader, endea- 
voured to pacify them, and gave permiffion to Pilteuélli 
to return to be cured in his native country. Xicotencatl, 
who, on account of his rank as well as’ his relation to 
Pilteuctli, was moft fenfible of the infult, finding no other 
way to be revenged, fecretly abandoned the army, and, 
with fome other Tlafcalans, took the road to Tlafcala. 
Alvarado gave immediate advice of this to Cortes, who 
ordered Ojeda to overtake and feize him; and after 
being taken made him be publicly hanged in the city of 
Tezcuco (7), as Herrera and Torquemada fay, or ina 
place near to it as Bernal Diaz affirms; it having been 
firft publifhed by a herald, that the caufe of his con- 
demnation was his having deferted, and excited the 
Tlafcalans 


(n) Cortes does not make mention of this event: it is probable he had par- 
ticular motives for concealing it. Solis thinks it impoffible that Xicotencatl 
was punifhed in Tezcuco; “ Becaufe Cortes would have rifked too much by 
«© the execution of fo violent a fentence under the eyes of fo many Tlafcalans, 
“ who would naturally have been fhocked and difgufted at fo ignominious a 
« punifhment being infli@ed on one of the firft men of their nation.” But 
Cortes rifked a great deal more, when he imprifoned Montezuma in his own 
court, and under the eyes of a much fuperior number of Mexicans, who mutt 
have been equally fenfible of the outrage done to the firft man of their nation. 
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Tlafcalans againft'the Spaniards. It is probable that 
Cortes would not have rifked the execution of fuch 
a fentence, if he had not firft obtained, as Herrera 
exprefsly affirms, the confent of the fenate of Tlaf- 
cala; which was not difficult, confidering their feverity 
in punifhing crimes even when committed by the moft 
eminent perfons, and the particular hatred alfo which 
they bore to that prince, whofe pride and arrogance of 
character they could not endure. So alarming a punifh- 
ment, which ought naturally to have inflamed the minds 
of the Tlafcalans againft the Spaniards, intimidated them 
to fuch a degree, as well as the other allies, that from 
that time forward they obferved more punétually the 
articles of war, and kept under more fubordination to 
thofe ftrangers who were their leaders; the Spaniards 
profiting even from their faults and mifconduét ; but the 
Tlafcalans were not afraid to make many demonttrations 
of their efteem and veneration for that prince, bewailing 
his death and diftributing his clothes as precious relics 
among themfelves, and celebrating, as is probable, his 
funeral with ufual honours. ‘The family and property 
of Xicotencatl were adjudged to the king of Spain, and 
brought to Tezcuco. In his family were thirty wives, 

and amongft his property a large quantity of gold. 
Alvarado and Olid continued their march towards 
Tlacopan, where their object was to break the aqueduct 
of Chapoltepec, to cut off the water from the Mexicans; 
but they were unable to execute this meafure without 
furmounting a powerful refiftance from the enemy, who, 
having forefeen the blow, had made preparations both 
by land and water for their defence. ‘They were foon | 
defeated, and the Tlafcalans in purfuing them killed 
twenty, and made feven or eight prifoners. Having | 
fo 
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fo fuccefsfully accomplifhed this ftep, thofe two com- 
manders refolved to go by the way of Tlacopan, to take 
fome ditch by affault ; but fo great was the multitude 
of Mexicans who came againft them, and fo thick the 
fhower of arrows, darts, and ftones, which were fhot at 
them, that eight Spaniards were killed and more than 
fifty wounded, and they with difficulty were able to re- 
treat in fhame to Tlacopan, where Alvarado encamped, 
according to the order of the general, and Olid march- 
ed to Cojohuacan on the thirtieth day of May, confe- 
crated that year to the folemnity of Corpus Domini, on 
which day began, according to the comtpinaiiee made 
by Cortes, the fiege of Mexico. 

While Alvarado and Olid were employed in filling up 
fome ditches which were made upon the border of the 
Jake, and were repairing fome paflages for the conveni- 
ence of the cavalry, the commander Sandoval, with the 
number of Spaniards above mentioned, and with more 
than thirty-five thoufand allies, marched from Tezcuco 
on the thirty-firft of May with an intent to take the city 
of Iztapalapan by affault, againft which Cortes was par- 
ticularly bent. Sandoval made his entry there, com- 
mitting terrible devaftation and havoc by fire upon the 
houfes and by his arms upon the inhabitants, who in ter- 
ror attempted to fave their lives by water. Cortes, in or- 
der to attack at the fame time that part of the city which 
was,contiguous to the water, after having made the 
whole lake be founded, embarked with his people in his 
brigantines, and proceeded by means of fails and oars 
towards Iztapalapan. He ftruck ground near to an infu- 
lated little mountain, at a fmall diftance from that city, 
the top of which was occupied by a numerous enemy, 
refolved to defend themfelves and annoy the Spaniards _ 

as 
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as much as poflible. Cortes difembarked there, and, 
with one hundred and fifty men, furmounting the fteep- 
nefs and difficulty of the afcent and the refiftance of the 
enemy, took the mount and killed all the Mexicans who 
defended it. But they had hardly taken poffeflion of 
it, when they perceived a fleet of boats coming againft 
them, which had been fummoned there by a fignal of 
fmoke, that on the firft appearance of the brigantines, 
was made from that little mountain and from fome tem- 
ples in that neighbourhood. The Spaniards immediately 
re-embarked and ftood without moving upon their de- 
fence, until at length being favoured with a frefh breeze 
which fprung up fuddenly, and increafing the velocity 
of the brigantines, with the impulfe of the oars, they 
rufhed violently upon the boats, breaking fome of them 
to pieces and overfetting others. Some of the enemy 
were killed by balls, and many were drowned; all the 
others fled, and were purfued for eight miles by the 
brigantines, as far as the capital. 

The commander Olid, as foon as he difcovered from 
a temple of Cojohuacan the engagement of the brigan- 
tines, marched with his troops in order of battle along 
the road which led to Mexico, took fome ditches and 
trenches, and killed a number of the enemy. Cortes, 
on his part, colleéted that night all his brigantines, and 
went with them to attack the baftion, which, as we have 
already mentioned, was erected in that angle which was 
formed by the junction of the road of Cojohuacan with 
the road of Iztapalapan. He made the attack by land 
as well as water, and in fpite of the bravery with which 
it was defended by the Mexican garrifon pofted there, 
~ he took it, and made a horrid flaughter, with two large 
pieces of cannon, of the multitude which covered the 

lake 
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lake as well as the road. That place, called by the 
Mexicans Xoloc, appeared extremely ‘advantageous to 
Cortes for the eftablifhment of his camp, and it certainly 
would not have been eafy to have found another more 
fuitable to his defigns; for, by means of it he became 
matter of the principal road and that part of the lake 
where the greatelt fuccours could enter to the city, and 
befides that of the road of Cojohuacan which formed a 
communication with the camp of Olid. The fmall dif- 
tance of that place from the camps of Cojohuacan and 
Tlacopan was of great importance to Cortes, in giving 
his orders with expedition, and to render afliftance when 
it proved neceflary. In fhort, its vicinity to Mexico con- 
tributed to make every attack more ealy. 

There he aflembled his brigantines, and abandoning 
the expedition againit Iztapalapan, formed a refolution 
to give very foon a commencement to his operations. He 
ordered to his camp one half of the troops of Cojohua- 
can, and fifty chofen foldiers from the troops under San- 
doval. That night he heard a great body of enemies 
coming towards his camp. The Spaniards, knowing that 
the Mexicans were not ufed to combat by night unlefs 
when they were fecure of victory, were at firft appre- 
henfive ; but, although they received fome hurt from the 
enemy, they obliged them by the fire of their artillery 
and mufkets to retire to the city. ‘The next day they 
found themfelves attacked by a prodigious multitude of 
warriors, who enlarged their number in the imagination 
of the Spaniards with dreadful howls. The fupply ex- 
pected from Cojohuacan being arrived, Cortes made a 
fally with his people in order of battle. They fought 
with great courage and obitinacy on both fides, but the 
Spaniards and their allies took one ditch and an intrench-_ 

ment, 
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ment, and did fo much damage to the Mexicans with 
their artillery and horfes, that they were compelled to 
retreat to their city; and becaufe, by that part of the 
dake which was to the weft of the road, they were much 
annoyed by the veflels of the Mexicans, Cortes made 
one of the ditches be enlarged, that the brigantines might 
pafs there, which immediately charged impetuoufly upon 
them, purfued them as far as the capital, and fet fire to 
fome houfes of the fuburbs. 

In the meanwhile, Sandoval having faccefefully termi- 
nated, though not without infinite peril, the expedition 
of Iztapalapan, marched with his troops towards Cojo- 
hhuacan. On his way thither, he was attacked by the 
troops of Mexicaltzinco, but he defeated them, and fet 
fire tothe city. Cortes, apprifed of his march, and alfo 
of a great ditch which had been recently made in that 
road, fent two brigantines to facilitate the paffage to the 
army. It marched towards Cojohuacan, and Sandoval 
came with ten cavalry to the camp of Cortes. When 
he arrived there he found the Spaniards in combat with 
the Mexicans: the fatigue of the journey and the battle 
‘of Mexicaltzinco was not fufficient to reftrain him from 
engaging: he joined battle with his ufual courage, but 
while fighting he was pierced in the leg by a dart, and 
many other Spaniards were wounded with him. ‘Thofe 
advantages, if we may call them fo, are little in compari- 
fon with the lofs which the Mexicans fuftained that day, 
or the dread which the fire of the artillery excited in 
them ; which was fo great, that for fome days they durft 
not come near the Spanifh camp. ‘The Spaniards con- 
tinued for fix days in continual {kirmifhes ; the brigan- 
‘tines failing round the capital, fet fire to many houfes 
of the fuburbs, and in their expeditions difcovered a 
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large and deep canal, by which they could eafily enter 
the city. This was in future a circumftance of great ad+ 
vantage to the Spaniards. 

Alvarado, on his part, hemmed in the Mexicans as 
much as poffible, by taking at different encounters fome- 
ditches and intrenchments on the road of Tlacopan ; but 
fome of his men were killed, and many wounded. He 
obferved, that by the road of Tepejacac, fituated towards 
the north, provifions were continually introduced to the 
city, and perceived alfo, that by that road the befieged 
could eafily efcape, when they found they could no long- 
er refift the befiegers. He communicated this obferva- 
tion to Cortes, who commanded Sandoval to go with 
one hundred and eighteen Spaniards and a very ftrong 
army of allies to occupy that place, and intercept the 
fupplies which fhould come that way to the enemy. San- 
doval obeyed, though ftill unrecovered of the wound in 
his leg, and took poffeflion without oppofition of that 
ftation, by which means every communication of the 
Mexicans with other cities by land was cut off (0). 

This being done, Cortes determined to make an entry 
the next day into the city, with more than five hundred 
Spaniards and more than eighty thoufand allies from 
~Tezcuco, Tlafcala, Chalco, and Huexotzinco, leaving 
fome cavalry with ten thoufand allies to guard the camp; 
ordering Sandoval and Alvarado to enter there at the 

: fame 


(0) Door Robertfon fays, that Cortes defigned to attack the city at three 
different places; from Tezcuco, on the eaft fide of the lake; from Tacuba, on 
the weft; and from Cuzocan that is, Cojohuacan), in the fouth; thofe cities, 
he adds, commanded the principal caufeways which led to the capital, and were 
built for its defence: but this is an error; becaufe to the eaftward there was 
not, nor could be, any road which led to the capital, on account of the depth 
of the lake. Sandoval did not encamp in Tezcuco, from whence it was impof- 
fible to attack Mexico, but in Tepejacac, towards the north. 
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fame time, each by his different road, with their troops, 
which were not lefs than eighty thoufand in number. 
Cortes marched along his road, with his numerous army 
well marfhalled and flanked by the brigantines ; but had 
advanced only a fhort way when they met with a broad 
deep ditch and intrenchment more than ten feet high. 
The Mexicans courageoufly oppofed their paflage, but 
being beat back by the artillery from the brigantines, 
the Spaniards pafled, purfuing the enemy as far as the 
city, where they found another great ditch and a ftrong 
and high intrenchment. ‘The force of the water in this 
ditch, the monftrous {warms of the enemy who aflembled 
to defend it, their dreadful and menacing airs and the 
unceafing fhower of arrows, darts, and ftones, which 
they difcharged, flaggered for fome time the refolution 
of the Spaniards; but having at length, with the fire of 
all the artillery and other arms, driven thofe from the 
intrenchments who defended them, the army paffed and 
advanced, taking other ditches and intrenchments, unto 
the principal fquare of the city, which was full of people. 
In fpite of the havoc they faw made on the multitude by 
a large cannon planted in the entrance of the fquare, the 
Spaniards dared not to enter there, until the general 
himfelf, reproaching them for their ignominious fear and 
charging intrepidly upon the enemy, infufed new cour- 
age into his foldiers. ‘The Mexicans, intimidated by fuch 
great intrepidity, fled for fhelter within the inclofure of 
the greater temple, and finding themfelves attacked there 
alfo, they took refuge in the upper area of the temple, 
whither they were ftill purfued; but all on a fudden 
the Spaniards found themfelves attacked behind by 
other Mexican troops, and reduced to fuch difficulty, 
that not being able to withftand the fury of the enemy 
neither 
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neither within the inclofure nor without in the fquare, 
they were obliged to retire to the road by which they 
had entered the city, leaving the piece of artillery in pof- 
feflion of the enemy. A little time after, three or four 
horfes came feafonably into the fquare, and the enemy 
being perfuaded that the whole cavalry was coming’ 
again{ft them, went into confufion from the fear they had 
of thofe large and fiery animals, and ignominioufly aban- 
doned the temple and the fquare, which were immedi- 
ately occupied by the Spaniards. ‘Ten or twelve Mexi- 
can nobles were fortified in the upper area of the great 
temple; but, in fpite of their obftinate refiftance, they 
were vanquifhed and killed by thofe who attacked them. 
The Spanifh army in its retreat fet fire to the largeft and 
moft beautiful houfes on the road of Iztapalapan, though 
not without the utmoft danger, on account of the impe- 
tuofity with which the Mexicans attacked the rear, and 
the annoyance they fuffered from the terraces. Alva- 
rado and Sandoval made great havoc of the Mexicans 
with their troops, and the allies received on this day 
great encomiums from the Spanifh general. _ 

The forces of the Spaniards were daily fo much in. 
creafed with freth fupplies, and with the alliance of new 
cities and whole provinces, that although there were 
not in their three camps at firft more than ninety thou- 
fand men, in the fpace of a few days they amounted 
to two hundred and forty thoufand. The new king of 
Tezcuco, in order to manifeft his gratitude to Cortes, 
endeavoured to gain the whole nobility of his kingdom 
to his party, and equipped an army of fifty thoufand 
men, which he fent to the affiftance of the Spaniards, 
under the command of a prince, his brother, a youth, 
of whofe bravery all ancient hiftorians give teftimony, 

and, 
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and, amongft others, Cortes himfelf, who boafts of the 
feafonablenefs and importance of his aid. That prince 
remained with thirty thoufand men in the camp of Cor- 
tes, and the other twenty thoufand were diftributed in 
the camps of Sandoval and Alvarado. ‘This fupply of 
the king of Tezcuco was quickly followed by the confe- 
deracy of the Xochimilcas and the Otomies, the moun- 
taineers, with the Spaniards, which new troops added, 
twenty thoufand men to the army of Cortes. 

There was nothing wanting to this general for the 
completion of the fiege, but the prevention of the fup- 
plies which were introduced by water into the city. Re- 
taining feven of the brigantines, he therefore fent the 
other fix towards that part of the lake which was be, 
tween Tlacopan and Tepejacac, that there they might 
be ready to aflift the camps of Sandoval and Alvarado, 
when thofe commanders fhould require it; but while 
not employed by them, they were to cruize two by 
two, and endeavour to intercept all the veffels which 
were tranfporting either men or provifions to the city. 

Cortes, finding he had now a fufficient number of al- 
lied troops, determined, in the courfe of three days, to 
make an entry into the city. He gave the neceflary 
orders for this purpofe, and on the day appointed he 
marched with the greater part of his cavalry, with three 
hundred infantry, feven brigantines, and innumerable 
miultitudes of allies. ‘They found the ditches open, the 
intrenchments thrown up, and the enemy well prepared 
to refift them; but notwithftanding this, they took all 
the ditches and entrenchments, which were formed be- 
tween them and the principal fquare of Tenochtitlan. 
Here the army made a halt, Cortes not permitting them 
to proceed forward, without leaving all the difficult paffes 

| , which 
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which they had taken levelled; but while ten thoufand 
of the allies were bufied in filling up the ditches, others. 
fet fire to and demolifhed fome of the temples, houfes, 
and palaces, and, amongft others, that of king Axaja- 
catl, where the Spaniards were formerly quartered, and 
the celebrated palace of birds of Montezuma. After 
having committed thofe hoftilities with great difficulty 
and danger, on account of the efforts which the Mexi- 
cans made to hinder them, Cortes founded a retreat, 
which was happily effected, although the rear-guard 
was inceffantly harafled by the troops of the enemy. 
The fame thing was performed by Sandoval and Alva- 
rado in their quarter. ‘This was indeed a day of great 
fatigue to the Spaniards and their allies, but likewife of 
unfpeakable affliction to the Mexicans, as much on ac- 
count of fo many beautiful edifices which were deftroyed, 
as the fcorn and mockery they fuffered from their own . 
vaflals who were leagued with the Spaniards, and from. 
their mortal enemies the Tlafcalans, who, while they 
combated, fhewed the arms and legs of the Mexicans 
whom they had flain, and threatened to eat them that 

night to their fupper, as in fact they did. 
_ The next day, in order to give no time to the Mex. 
icans to dig the ditches which had been filled up, or re- 
pair the intrenchments which had been beat down, ~ 
Cortes fet out early from his camp, in the fame manner 
as the preceding day; but, in {pite of his diligence, the . 
Mexicans had already renewed the greater part of the 
fortifications, and defended them fo obftinately, that the . 
army of the befigers could not take them till after a 
moft furious engagement of five hours. The army pufh- 
ed forward, and took two ditches on the road of Tlaco- | 
pan; but the day being now near finithed, they retired 
. to 
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to their camp, fighting all the way with the troops of 
the enemy, who fell upon the rear-guard. ‘The armies 
‘of Sandoval and Alvarado had fimilar contefts, the 
befieged being obliged to oppofe, at the fame time, three 
moft numerous armies, fuperior to them in arms, in 
horfes, in the brigantines, and in military difcipline. 
Alvarado, on his fide, had now demolifhed all the 
houfes, from one end to the other,-on both fides of the 
road of Tlacopan (e), for the habitations of the capital 
were continued on that road unto the continent or main 
land, according to the accounts both of Cortes and Ber- 
Ha Diaz. 

- Cortes would willingly have faved his troops the 
trouble and fatigue of daily repeating their engagements 
to take the fame ditches and intrenchments, but he 
could not leave a garrifon to preferve thofe acquifitions, 
without facrificing it to the fury of the enemy, nor was 
he willing to encamp within the city, as fome of his cap- 
tains advifed him; for, befides the inceflant affault which 
they muft have endured from the enemy, they could not 
from thence fo eafily as from the poft of Xoloc prevent 
fupplies from coming into the city. 

While fuccours were daily diminifhing to the befieged, 
thofe of the befiegers were gradually increafing ; and at 
this very juncture they received one which was as ad- 
vantageous for them as it was hurtful to the enemy. 
The inhabitants of the cities firuate upon the border 
and little iflands of the lake of Chalco, had been hither- 
to the enemies of the Spaniards, and could have done 

much 


(e) Thefe houfes were not built on the road itfelf, but upon little iflands 
near to it, on both fides. We do not find that there was any other building 
upon the road but a temple, fituated on that part where the road broadened 
out, and formed a little fquare. This temple was taken by Alvarado, who 
‘kept a garrifon there almoft the whole time of the fiege. 
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much damage to the camp of Cortes, if their troops had 
attacked it from one part of the road, while at the fame 
time the Mexicans had attacked it from another; but 
they had not attempted any hoftilities againft the Spani= 
ards, perhaps becaufe they referved themfelves for fome 
very favouring occafion. ‘The Chalchefe, and other al- 
lies, who did not like the neighbourhood of fo many 
_ enemies, endeavoured to draw them over to. their party, 
fometimes by promifes, fometimes by threats and vexa- 
tions; and their importunity, and perhaps alfo the fear 
of revenge from the Spaniards, had fo much influence, 
that the nobles of Iztapalan, Mexicaltzinco, Colhuacan, 
Huitzilopochco, Mizquiz, and Cuitlahuac, which cities 
formed a confiderable part of the Mexican vale, came to 
the camp to make a confederacy with the Spaniards. 
Cortes was extremely glad of their alliance, and requett- 
ed of them that they would not only affift him with their 
troops and veflels, but likewife tranfport materials for 
the erection of huts along that road; for it being now 
the feafon of rain, his people fuffered much from the 
want of habitations. 

His demand was fo readily complied with, that they 
fent iinmediately a large body of troops, the number of 
which is not known, to be under the command of Cor. 
tes, and three thoufand veffels to affift the brigantinesin - 
their operations. In thefe they tranfported the mate- 
rials, with which they built fuch a number of barracks, 
that all the Spaniards, and two thoufand Indians em- 
ployed in their fervice, were conveniently accommodat- 
ed; for the majority of the allied troops were encamp- 
ed in Cojohuacan, four miles diftant from Xoloc; and, 
not content with giving this afliftance, they brought ma- 
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“ny provifions to the camp, particularly fith and cherries 
in great quantities. 

Cortes, finding himfelf fo well reinforced with troops, 
entered two or three days fucceflively into the city, mak- 
ing dreadful flaughter of the citizens. He was inclined 
to imagine that the befieged would neceffarily furrender, 
feeing fuch an exceflive number of troops armed againft 
them, and having experienced the ruinous effects of their 
obftinacy: but in this he was miftaken, for the Mexicans 
were determined to lofe their lives fooner than their li- 
berty. He refolved therefore to make continued entries 
into the city, in order to compel them by hoftilities to 
afk for that peace which they had refufed. He formed 
two armaments of his veffels, each confifting of three 
brigantines and fifteen hundred {mall boats, ordering 
them to proceed towards the city, to fet fire to its houfes, 
and do the Mexicans all the mifchief in their power. 
He gave orders to Sandoval and Alvarado to do the 
fame on their fide, while he with all his Spaniards, and 
eighty thoufand allies, by what appears; marched as 
ufual by the road of Iztapalapan towards the city, but 
without being able to gain, either in this or other 
entries which he made in thofe particular days, any other 
advantage than that of gradually reducing the number 
of the enemy, demolifhing fome of their buildings, and 
advancing daily fome little way farther for the purpofe 
of opening a communication with the camp of Alvarado, 
although then it was not in his power to effec it. 

_ Alvarado and all his troops, feconded by the brigan- 
tines, had already taken pofieflion of a temple, which 
ftood in a little {quare in the road of Tlacopan, in which 
he maintained from that time a garrifon, in fpite of the 
violent affaults of the Mexicans. He had alfo taken 
por, I. H fome 
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fome ditches and intrenchments, and knowing that the 
greateft force of the enemy was in Tlatelolco, where the 
king Quauhtemotzin refided, and numbers of the inha- 
bitants of Tenochtitlan had reforted, he directed his 
operations towards that quarter; but although he fought 
frequently with all his force both by land and water, he 
could not advance where he wifhed, from the gallant 
oppofition of the befieged. In thofe engagements many 
perifhed on both fides. In one of the firft contefts a 
{trong and courageous warrior of Tlatelolco, difguifed 
like one of the Otomies, with an Ichcabupilli, or breatt- 
plate of cotton, and with no other arms than a fhield 
and three ftones, made his appearance, and running moft 
fwiftly towards the befiegers, he threw his three ftones 
fucceflively with fuch dexterity and with fuch force, 
that with each he knocked down a Spaniard, exciting 
no lefs. indignation among them than fear and wonder 
in the allies) They endeavoured, by every means, to 
get him into their hands, but could never take him, for 
in every engagement he appeared differently drefled, 
and in each occafioned much lofs to the befiegers, hav- 
ing as much fwiftnefs in his feet to make his efcape as 
force in his arms to ftrike his blows. The name of this 

celebrated hero of Tlatelolco was Tzilacatzin. 
Alvarado, elated with fome advantages obtained over 
the Mexicans, ftrove one day to pufh forward as far as 
the market-place: he had already taken feveral ditches 
and intrenchments, and among others, one which was 
fifty feet broad, and more than feven feet deep; but for- 
getting, through his fuccefs, to make it be filled up, as 
his general had enjoined, he advanced with forty or 
fifty Spaniards, and fome allies. ‘The Mexicans having 
obferved this neglect, foon poured in numbers upon 
them, — 
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them, and defeated and put them to flight, and in re- 
-pafling the ditch, killed fome of the allics and made four 
Spaniards prifoners, who were inftantly facrificed in fight 
of Alvarado and his people, in the greater temple of 
Tlatelolco. Cortes was extremely troubled at this dif- 
after, as it muft have increafed the courage and pride of 
the enemy, and went immediately to Tlacopan, to give 
a fevere reprimand to Alvarado for his difobedience and 
rafhnefs; but when he was informed how courageoufly 
he had conduéted himfelf that day, and taken poffeflion 
of the moft difficult pofts, he gave him only a kind ad- 
monition, and inculcated his former orders refpecting the 
manner of making his entry. 

The troops of Xochimilco, Cuitlahuac, and other cities 
on the lake, which were in the camp of Cortes, willing 
to profit by the opportunity which prefented itfelf in the 
entries which the Spaniards made, to plunder the houfes 
of the capital, availed themfelves of a moft abominable 
piece of treachery. ‘They fent a fecret embafly to king 
Quauhtemotzin, declaring their inviolable fidelity to the 
crown, and complaining of the Spaniards, becaufe they 
had forced them to take arms againft their natural lord; 
and adding, that they defigned on their next entry to 
unite with the Mexicans againft thofe enemies of their 
country, to kill them all, and thus put an end to his ca- 
Jamities; ‘The king praifed their refolution, appointed 
them the pofts which they were to occupy, and alfo re- 
turned them gifts in reward of their pretended fidelity. 
Thofe traitors entered the city as ufual, and feigning at 
firft to turn their arms againft the Spaniards, began after- 
wards to plunder the houfes of the Mexicans, killing 
_ thofe who oppofed them, and imprifoning the women 
and children: but the Mexicans foon dete&ting their per- 

fidy, 
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fidy, fell upon them with fuch mercilefs fury, that als 
moft every one of them atoned for his treachery with 
his life. A great many of them. were killed in the con- 
teft, and the others, who were made prifoners, were im- 
mediately facrificed by order of the king. This treafon 
appears to have been both defigned and executed by the 
very loweft of the populace of thofe cities, who are 
always guilty of fuch meannefles. 

Twenty days were now paft in which the Spaniards 
had made continual entries into the city. Some. captains 
and foldiers weary of fo many repeated engagements, 
the fruits of which appeared {till very diftant to them, 
complained to the general, and earneftly conjured him, 
to exert all the forces he had in one decifive blow, which 
would end all his dangers and fatigues. The defign 
formed by them was to advance as far as the centre of 
Tlatelolco, where the Mexicans had affembled all their 
forces, and attempt to ruin them in one night, or at leaft 
bring them to a furrender. Cortes, who well knew the 
imminent danger of this enterprife, ftrove to divert them 
from it with all his arguments; but thofe being of no 
avail, nor being able to reyeét a meafure which had been 
almoft generally adopted, yielded at laft to their impor- 
tunities. He ordered Sandoval to join Alvarado with 
one hundred and fifteen Spaniards and ten horfes, to put 
the cavalry in ambufcade, and carry off the baggage un- 
der pretence of making a departure, and abandoning 
the fiege of the city, in order that the Mexicans, by 
being induced to purfue them, might be attacked by the 
cavalry in their rear; to aim at gaining poffeflion, by 
the afliftance of fix brigantines, of that great ditch where 
_ Alvarado was defeated, making it be filled up and le- 
velled; to advance not a f{tep without leaving the road — 

well 
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well accommodated fora retreat, and then to enter in a 
body into the fquare of the market. 

On the day fixed for the general affault, Cortes march- | 
ed with twenty-five horfes, with all his infantry, and 
more than an hundred thoufand allies. His brigantines, 
with more than three thoufand canoes, formed the two 
wings of his army on both fides of the road. He entered _ 
the city without oppofition, and quickly divided his army 
into three parts, that they might each, by three diifer- 
ent roads, arrive at the fame time in the fquare of the 
market. The command of the firft divifion was given to 
Julian Alderete, treafurer to the king, who was the per- 
fon that had moft earneftly prefled Cortes to undertake 
this expedition; and he was ordered to proceed through 
the principal and largeft road with feventy Spaniards, 
feven horfes, and twenty thoufand allies. Ofthe other — 
two roads, which led from the great road of Tlacopan 
to the fquare of the market, the leaft confined was affign- 
ed to the captains Andrea de Tapia, and George Alva- 
rado, brother of P. de Alvarado, with eighty Spaniards, 
and upwards of ten thoufand allies; and the narroweft 
and moft difficult, the general charged himfelf with, 
having one hundred foldiers, and the body of the auxilia- 
ry troops, leaving the cavalry and artillery in the entry 

toeach road. ‘The parties entered all at one time, and 
engaged courageoufly. In the beginning the Mexicans 
made fome refiftance, but afterwards feigning cowardice, — 
they retreated, abandoning the ditches to the Spaniards, 
in order that, allured by the hopes of victory, they might 
run themfelves into greater dangers. Some Spaniards 
pufhed forward to the flreets near to the fquare of the 
market, unwarily leaving behind them a broad ditch 
badly filled up, and when they were moft ardently ad- 
vancing, 
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vancing, and ftriving who fhould firft enter into that 
{quare, they heard the formidable found of the horn of 
the god Painalton, which was blown by the priefts in 
cafes of public and prefling neceflity, to excite the peo- 
ple toarms. Immediately fuch a multitude of Mexicans 
affembled, and poured with fuch fury upon the Spaniards 
and allies, that they threw them into confufion, and 
compelled them to return precipitately back towards the 
ditch, which was apparently filled up with faggots, and 
other light materials; but when they attempted to pafs, 
it funk with the weight and violence of the multitude. 
Here the fharpeft confli& and greateft peril of the fugi- 
tives happened; for being unable at the fame time to de- 
fend themfelves and pafs by {wimming, they were wound- — 
ed and taken by the Mexicans. Cortes, who with the 
ufual diligence of a good general, had advanced to the 
ditch when his defeated troops arrived there, endeavour- 
ed to {top their flight by his cries, that their diforder and 
confufion might not increafe the flaughter made of them 
by the enemy; but words are not capable of reftraining 
the flight of a difordered multitude to whom fear adds 
wings. Pierced with vexation at the difafters of his peo- 
ple, and regardlefs of his own perfonal danger, he ap- 
proached to the ditch to fave all thofe he could. Some 
were got out difarmed, fome wounded, and fome almoft 
drowned. He at laft put them into fome order to pro- 
ceed towards the camp, he himfelf remaining behind 
with from twelve to twenty men to guard their rear; 
but they had hardly begun to march, when he found 
himfelf in a narrow pafs furrounded by the enemy. 
That day would certainly have been his laft, in fpite of 
the extraordinary bravery with which he defended him- 
felf, and with his life all hopes would have fled of the 

conqueft » 
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conqueft of Mexico, if the Mexicans, inftead of wifhing 
to kill him, which was frequently in their power, had 
not eagerly ftrove to take him alive, to honour their gods 
with the facrifice of {fo illuftrious a viétim.. They’ had 
already feized him, and were leading him off for this 
purpofe, when his people, apprifed of his being a pri- 
foner, came fpeedily to relieve him. Cortes owed his 
life and his liberty to a foldier of his guard, called 
Chriftoval de Olea, a man of infinite courage and great 
dexterity in arms; who, upon another occafion, had 
refcued him from fimilar danger, and upon this faved 
him at the rifk of his own life, by cutting off with one 
ftroke of his fword, the arm of that Mexican who had 
taken him. Cortes was indebted in like manner for his 
liberty to the Prince D. C. Ixtlilxochitl, and to a brave 
Tlafcalan, named ‘Temacatzin. 

The Spaniards at laft, though not without the ereatet 
difficulty, and a number of wounds, got upon the great 
road of Tlacopan, when Cortes was able to rally them, 
and took himfelf the rear-guard with the cavalry; but 
the boldnefs and fury with which the Mexicans purfued 
them were fuch, that it appeared impoflible for them to 
efcape with their lives. The divifions which had enter- 
ed by the other two roads, had alfo had terrible encoun- 
ters; but, becaufe they had been more careful in filling 
up the ditches, their retreat was lefs difficult when Cor- 
tes ordered them to march to the greater fquare of Te- 
nochtitlan, where they all collected. From thence they 
difcovered, with the utmoft mortification, the fmoke of 
copal arifing from the ftoves of the greater Temple, 
which the Mexicans were burning as a thankfgiving for 
the victory they had obtained; but the vexation was 
ftill {tronger when they faw the heads of fome Spaniards 

thrown 
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thrown towards them by the Mexicans, to difpirit them, 
and when they heard a report that the commanders Al--. 
varado and Sandoval were flain. From the fquare they 
proceeded by the road of Iztapalapan, to their camp, {till 
purfued by a multitude of the enemy. 

Alvarado and Sandoval had made an effort to enter 
into the fquare of the market by a road, which led from 
that of Tiacopan to Tlatelolco, and had advanced their 
operations fo far as to a poft at a little diftance from that 
{quare, but upon feeing the facrifices of the Spaniards, 
and having heard the Mexicans fay, that Cortes and his 
captains were killed, they retired, though with the 
greateft difficulty ; for the enemy, with whom they had 
been engaged, were joined by thofe who had defeated 
the troops of Cortes. | 

The lofs fuftained by the befiegers on that day was 
feven horfes, a number of arms and boats, anda piece of 
artillery, upwards of one thoufand ‘allies, and more than 
fixty Spaniards, part killed in battle, part made prifoners, 
/ and immediately facrificed in the greater Temple of Tla- 
telolco, in fight of the troops of Alvarado. Cortes re- 
ceived a wound in his leg, and hardly one of the be- 
fiegers came off without being either wounded or other- 
wife difcomfited. | 

The Mexicans celebrated the viftory for eight fuccef- 
five days with illuminations and mufic in their temples; 
they fpread the fame of it through all the kingdom, and 
fent the heads of the Spaniards through all the provinces 
of the empire who had rebelled againfi the crown, to recall 
them to obedience, to which many were induced. They 
dug the ditches again, repaired the intrenchments, and 
put the city, excepting the temples and houfes ruined by 
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the enemy, into the ftate it was in before the fiege com- 
menced. | | 

‘In the mean while the Spaniards kept themfelves 
upon the defence in their camps, curing their wounded, 
and recruiting themfelves for future combats ; but in or- 
der alfo that the Mexicans might not avail themfelves of 
their idlenefs, Cortes ordered the brigantines to go two 
by two to cruize upon the Jake. The Mexicans, fen- 
fible of the fuperiority of the Spanith veffels and arms, 
and though not able to equal the laft, they endeavoured 
in fome meafure to match the brigantines. They had 
for this purpofe conftruéted thirty large veffels, called by 
the Spaniards periaguas, well finifhed, and covered with 
thick planks, to enable them to combat in them without 
fo much danger of being damaged. ‘They determined 
to lay an ambufcade for the brigantines in one of the 
{mall woods, or thickets of reeds, formed by the floating - 
fields of the lake, and fixed in feveral places large ftakes 
under water that the brigantines might {trike upon them: 
and founder, or at leaft be made lefs capable of defence. 
Having prepared their ambufcade, they fent out two or 
three little ordinary veffels from among the reedy places 
of the lake, that they might, by attracting the notice of 
the brigantines, lead them in their flight towards the 
place of the ambufcade. The Spaniards, as foon as they 
faw them, gave them chafe, but while they were in the 
heat of the purfuit, the brigantines ftruck upon the 
ftakes, and at the fame time, the thirty large veffels came 
out, and attacked them on every quarter. The Spa. 
niards were in great danger of lofing not only their vef- 
fels, but their lives; but while the fmall guns kept the 
enemy in play, fome expert fwimmers had time to clear 
the ftakes, upon which being freed from this hindrance, 
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they were able to make ufe of their artillery to drive off 
the enemy. The brigantines were a good deal damaged, 
the Spaniards wounded, and of the two captains who 
commanded them, one was killed in the fight, and the 
other died in three days of his wounds. ‘The Mexicans 
refitted their veffels to repeat the ftratagem, but Cortes 
being fecretly informed of the place where they lay, dif- 
pofed himfelf a counter-ambufcade of fix brigantines, and 
profiting by the example of the enemy, he ordered one 
brigantine to cruize near the place where the Mexican 
veflels were in ambufh. Every thing fucceeded as he 
had planned, for the Mexicans, upon feeing the brigan- 
tine, pufhed eut immediately from their ambufcade, and 
when they imagined themfelves moft certain of their 
prey, the other five brigantines came out impetuouily 
again{t them, and began to play off their artillery, with 


the firft fire of which they overfet fome of the enemy’s 


veflels and routed the reft. The greater part of the 
Mexicans perifhed in the attack, fome were made pri- 


foners, and among them fome nobles, whom Cortes 


thought immediately of employing to folicit fome accom- 
modation with the court of Mexico. | 


Thofe noble prifoners were accordingly fent to tell . 


‘king Quauhtemotzin that he fhould refle& how much 
the forces of Mexico were daily diminifhing, while, at 
the fame time, thofe of the Spaniards were augmenting: 
that at the laft they would be obliged to yield to fupe- 


rior ftrength; that although the Spaniards did not enter . 


the capital to commit hoftilities, in order to reduce them, 
it would be fufficient alone to hinder them from receiv- 
ing any fupplies; that they might {till {hun the difafters 
which awaited them; that if they would accede to pro- 


pofitions of peace, he would immediately ceafe all hofti- — 


lities ; 
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lities; the king fhould remain in quiet poffeffion of his 
crown, with all his grandeur, power, and authority, 
which he had hitherto enjoyed; that his fubjects fhould 
remain free, and matters of all their property, without 
any thing being demanded from his majefty or his fubjects, 
but the homage due to the king of Spain, as the fupreme 
lord of all that empire, whofe right had been already 
acknowledged by the Mexicans themfelves, as founded 
on the ancient tradition of their anceftors; that if on the 
contrary he perfifted in war, he would be deprived of his 
crown, the greater part of his vaflals would lofe their 
lives, and their large and beautiful city totally deftroyed. 
The king confulted with his counfellors, with the gene- 
rals of the army, and the heads of their religion; he ex- 
plained to them the fubjeé of the embafly, the ftate of 
the capital, the fcarcity of provitions, the afflifions of his 
people, and the ftill greater evils which threatened them, 
and commanded them to fpeak their opinions freely. 
Some of them forefeeing the iffue of the war, were in- 
clined to peace; others, inftigated by hatred to the Spa- 
niards, or the fentiments of honour, advifed war. The 
priefts, whofe authority in this, as well as in other mat- 
ters, was highly refpected, declared {ftrongly againft 
peace; alleging feveral pretended oracles of their gods, 
whofe indignation ought to be dreaded if they yielded 
to the claims of thofe cruel enemies of their worfhip, and 
whofe protection ought to be implored with prayers and 
facrifices. ‘This opinion at laft prevailed, from the fu- 
perftitious fear which had feized their minds; and, ac- 
cordingly, they anfwered the Spanifh general, that they 
would continue the war, for they were determined to 
defend themfelves to the laft breath. If they had not 
been moved to this refolution by fuperftition, but by a 
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fenfe of honour, from the love of their country and na- 
tive liberty, they would not have been fo blameable ; 
for, although they faw their ruin inevitable in continu- 
ing the war, they had not much hope of bettering their 
fortune by means of peace. The experience of patt 
events did not permit them to confide in the promifes 
which were made them; on which account they mutt 
have reprefented to themfelves, that it was more con- 
fiftent with ideas of honour to die with their arms in 
their hands in defence of their native country and liberty, 
than to abandon all to the ambition of thofe ftrangers, 
and reduce themfelves by a furrender to a wretched ftate 
of flavery. 

Two days after the defeat of the Spaniards, fome 
meffengers fent from the city of Quauhnahuac arrived 
at the camp of Cortes, to complain of the great injuries 
done them by their neighbours the Malinalchefe, who, 
according to their afirmations, were going into confede- 
racy with the Cohuicas, a very numerous nation, on pur- 
pofe to deftroy Quauhnahuac, becaufe they had become 
the allies of the Spaniards, and afterwards to pafs the 
mountains to make an affault, with a large army, on the 
camp of Cortes. ‘This general, although he felt him- 
felf rather in a ftate to demand affiftance than to give it, 
neverthelefs, for the reputation of the Spanifh arms, and 
to prevent the blow which was threatened, fent the cap- 
tain Andrea de Tapia with the meflengers two hundred 

‘Spaniards, ten horfes, anda large number of allies, with 
orders to unite themfelves with the troops of Quauhna- 
huac, and to do every thing which he thought would 
conduce to the fervice of his king, and the fecurity of 
the Spaniards. ‘Tapia executed all that was enjoined 
him by the general, and in a place fituated between — 
Qua 
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Quauhnahuac and Malinalca, had a pitched battle with 
the enemy, defeated and purfued them to the foot of the 
mountain, on whofe top the city of Malinalca ftood. He 
could not, according to his wifh, make an affault upon it, 
as it was inacceflible to his cavalry, but he laid the 
country wafte, and the ten days being now expired, 
which was the time of abfence prefcribed him, he re- 
turned to the camp. 

Two days after, meffengers from the Otomies of the 
valley of Tolloccan arrived at the fame camp, praying 
aid againft the Matlatzincas, a powerful and warlike na- 
tion of the fame valley, who kept them continually at 
war, had burned one of their fettlements, made many 
of them prifoners, and befides had agreed with the Mex- 
icans to attack with all their forces the camp of Cortes, 
by the way of the main land while the Mexicans attack- 
ed them from the city. In the entries which the Spani- 
ards had made into Mexico, they had fometimes heard 
the Mexicans threaten them with the power of the Mat- 
latzincas, and Cortes now perceived, from the account 
of the Otomies, the great danger he would run, if he 
fhould give the enemy an opportunity of putting their 
defign in execution. He would not truft this expedition 
to any other than the brave and gallant Sandoval. This 
indefatigable officer, although he had been wounded on 
the day of the defeat of Cortes, had ated for fome days 
as general, inceffantly going round the three camps, 
making the beft difpofition for their fecurity. Scarcely 
fourteen days elapfed after the defeat of Cortes, when 
he marched towards the valley of Tolloccan with eigh- 
teen horfes, a hundred Spanifh infantry, and fixty thou- 
fand allies. In their way they faw fome marks of devaf- 
tation committed by the Matlatzincas, and when they 

entered 
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entered the valley, they found a fettlement newly laid 


in ruins, and faw the troops of the enemy loaded with 
fpoils, which however they quickly abandoned as foon 
as the Spaniards appeared, in order to be fooner ready 
for battle. They paffed a river which croffes the valley, 
and f{tood upon its border waiting for the Spaniards. 


Sandoval forded it intrepidly with his army, attacked 


the enemy, put them to flight, and chafed them for nine 
miles into a city, where they took refuge, leaving more 


than a thoufand of them dead on the field. Sandoval 


laid fiege to the city, and forced the enemy to abandon 
it, and betake themfelves to a fortrefs built on the top 
of a fteep mountain. The victorious army entered the 
city, and, after having plundered it, fet fire to the build- 
ings; and becaufe it was then late in the day, and the 
troops wearied, they referved the affault of the fortrefs 
till the following morning, when, however, although ex- 
pecting to meet with a ftrong oppofition, they found the 
fortrefs evacuated. Sandoval determined, as he return- 
ed, to pafs through fome fettlements which had alfo de- 
clared themfelves hoftile to the allies of the Spaniards ; 
but he had no occafion to make ufe of arms againtft 
them, for they were fo intimidated at feeing fo great an 
army, which was much augmented by numerous troops 
of the Otomies, that they immediately furrendered. San- 
doval treated them with the greateft mildnefs, and re- 
quefted of them that they would perfuade the nation of 
the Matlatzincas to enter into friendthip with the Spani- 
ards, by reprefenting to them the advantages which they 


would derive from it; and, on the contrary, the misfor- 


tunes which might fpring from their enmity to them. 
Thofe expeditions proved of the utmoft importance, 
for four days after Sandoval had returned, feveral Mat- 

latzincan, 
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latzincan, Malinalchefe, and Cohuixcan lords, arrived at 
the camp of Cortes, to make an excufe for their hoftili- 
ties, and to eftablifh a confederacy, which was moft 
ftrengthening to the Spaniards, and eminently prejudi- 
cial to the Mexicans. 

From the fide of the main land, or continent, the Spa- 
niards had no more enemies to alarm them, and Cortes 
had under his direction fuch an exceflive number of 
troops, that he was able to have employed in the fiege 
of Mexico more people than Xerxes fent againft Greece, 
if from the nature of the fite of that capital, fuch a mul- 
titude of befiegers would not have been rather a hin- 
drance. The Mexicans, on the contrary, found them- 
felves forfaken by their friends and their fubjects, fur- 
rounded by enemies, and opprefled by famine. ‘That 
unfortunate capital had armed againft it, the Spaniards, 
the kingdom of Acolhuacan,- the republics of Tlafcala, 
* Huexotzinco, and Cholula, almoft all the cities of the 
Mexican vale, and the populous nations of the Totona- 
cas, Mixtecas, Otomies, Tlahuicas, Cohuixcas, Matlat- 
zincas, and others; fo that, befides external enemies, 
more than half of the empire had confpired for its 
ruin, and the other part ftood neuter in its caufe. 

While the commander Sandoval was difplaying his 
courage again{t the Matlatzincas, the general Chichime- 
catl gave a fignal inftance of his again{ft the Mexicans. 
This famous general, when he faw that the Spaniards, 
after their defeat, ftood upon the defenfive only, refolv- 
ed to make an entry into Mexico with his Tlafcalans 
alone. He fet out with this view from the camp of Al- 
_ varado, where he had conftantly been ftationed fince the 
_ beginning of the fiege, accompanying the Spaniards in 
alt their engagements, and every where fignalizing his 

bravery. 
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bravery. He took on this occafion all the ditches in the 


road of Tlacopan, and leaving four hundred archers as 


a guard to the moft dangerous pafs, that they might fe- 
cure his retreat, entered with the main body of his troops 
into the city, where he had a terrible encounter with 
the Mexicans, m which many were killed and wounded 
on both fides. The Mexicans flattered themfelves they 
would have been able to have defeated them in their re- 
treat, as they paffed the ditch; but by the arms of the 
archers pofted there on the oppofite bank, he pafled it 
fafely with his Tlafcalans, and returned full of glory to 
the camp. 

In order to revenge this audacious attempt of the 
Tlafcalans, the Mexicans ome night attacked the camp 
of Alvarado; but having been heard in their approach 


by the centinels, the Spaniards and allies ran to arms. 


The engagement lafted three hours, during which time 
Cortes having heard from his camp the cannonade, and 
fufpecting the caufe of it, it appeared to him to be a pro- 
per time to make an entry into the city with his people; 
who were now cured of their wounds. The Mexicans, 
who had gone to Tlacopan, not being able to overcome 
the refiftance made by the Spaniards, returned to the 
city, where they found Cortes with his army: they 
fought with fpirit, but without any confiderable advan- 

_ tage being gained by either party. | 
At this fame time, when there was the greateft necef- 
fity of arms and ammunition, a veffel arrived at Vera 
Cruz, and which brought new fupplies to the Spaniards, 
by which they were put in a ftate fit to continue their 
operations. The prince D. C. Ixtlilxochitl had advifed 
‘the Spanifh general not to exhauft himfelf in new af- 
faults, in which his army might fufler too much; that 
| without 
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without expofing himfelf to fuch an evil, or ruining the 
beautiful edifices of the capital, he would be able to 
make himfelf mafter of it, merely by hindering the intro- 
duétion of any fupplies ; for the more numerous the be- 
fieged were, the fooner they would confume the few 
provifions they had left. Cortes was not inattentive to 
the acutenefs of this advice, and valued it the more, as 
it came from a perfon, who from youth and intrepidity 
of temper, might rather have defired an occafion of dif- 
playing his bravery: but he could only adhere to it for 
afew days. Becoming foon weary of the tedioufnefs of 
the fiege, he re-commenced former hoftilities, though 
not without firft making propofitions of peace to the 
Mexicans, drawing a comparifon to them between his 
and their forces, and repeating the reafons which he had 
formerly urged. The Mexicans anfwered, that they 
would never lay down their arms until the Spaniards fet 
off to their own country. | | 
Cortes now feeing the refolution of the Mexicans, 
after forty-five days of fiege, and that the more he made 
overtures of peace the more obftinately they rejected 
them, determined not to make another ftep into the 
city, without deftroying every building on either fide of 
the road, not only to prevent the mifchief which the 
troops fuffered from the terraces, but likewife to force 
the befieged, by conftant hoftilities, to accept of his pro- 
pofitions. He applied, therefore, and obtained from his 
allies, fome thoufands of their villagers and peafants, 
furnifhed with inftruments fit for demolifhing buildings 
and filling up ditches. For fome days following he 
made feveral entries into the city, with his Spaniards 
and brigantines, and upwards of a hundred and fifty 
thoufand allies, demolifhing every houfe, filling up all 
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the ditches, and diminifhing the number of his enemies 
by death, although not without the utmoft peril to his 


own perfon and his people; for he was nearly made a. 


prifoner, when he was relieved by his own foldiers, and 
his troops were fometimes obliged to efcape the fury of 
the enemy by flight. Some Spaniards and allies perifh- 
ed in thofe encounters, and two brigantines were almoft 
captured by a fleet of canoes ; but a third coming up to 
their affiftance, extricated them from the danger. 

In thofe entries feveral Spanifh women made them- 
felves famous by their bravery (g): they voluntarily 
accompanied their hufbands to war, and, from the con- 
tinual hardfhips they underwent and the examples of 
valour which they had always before their eyes, were in 
a manner become foldiers: they kept guard, marched 
along with their hufbands, armed with breatt-plates of 
cotton, fhields, and fwords, and threw themfelves intre- 
pidly into the midft of the enemy, adding in fpite of their 
fex to the number of the befegers, | 

On the twenty-fourth of July they made a new entry 
into the city with a greater number of troops than on 
the preceding days; and, vigoroufly bent on conqueft, 
the Spaniards at Jaft got pofleflion of that road by which 
the large road of Iztapalapan communicated with that 
of Tlacopan; the objeé& which Cortes had fo ardently 
longed to accomplith, for the free communication of his. 
with the camp of Alvarado. ‘They took by affault and 
afterwards filled up feveral ditches, and burned and de- 
ftroyed many buildings ; among others, a palace of king 
Quauhtemotzin, which was a vaft and ftrong edifice fur- 

rounded 

(q) Thofe women were Maria de Eftrada, whofe courage we have former- 


ly mentioned, Beatrice Bermudez de VWalafco, Juanna Martin, Elizabeta Ro- 
deriguez, and Beatrice Palacios. 
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rounded with intrenchments. The Spaniards that day 
remained matters of three of the four quarters of the 
capital, the befieged being now reduced to the part of 
Tlatelolco, which, on account of there being more water 
init, was more {trong and fecure. | | 
From a Mexican woman of rank, taken in the laft af- 
fault, the Spanifh general learned the miferable fate of 
the city, through the fearcity of provifions and the dif- 
cord prevailing among the befieged: for the king, and 
his relations, and many of the nobles, were determined 
to die rather than furrender; while the people were 
difcouraged and weary of the fiege. Her account was 
confirmed by two deferters of inferior rank, who were 
impelled by hunger to come tothe camp of Cortes. 
‘Upon gaining this intelligence, Cortes refolved not to 
let a day pafs without entering the city, uatil he took or 
ruined it; he therefore returned with his army on the 
twenty-fifth, and got poffeflion of a large road, in which 
there was fo great a ditch that the whole day was not 
time fufficient to ftop or fillit up. They demolifhed or 
burned all the houfes of that quarter, in fpite of the re- 
fiftance of the enemy. ‘Vhe Mexicans, on beholding the 
allies bufied in razing the houfes, cried out to them, 
“¢ Demolifh, ye traitors ! lay thofe houfes in ruin, for 
“¢ afterwards you will have the labour of repairing 
“them.” ‘* We,” anfwered the allies, ** will unquedf- 
*¢ tionably rebuild them, if you fhould be conquerors ; 
“but if you fhould be conquered, yourfelves mutt re- 
‘¢ build them, and your enemies inhabit them.”’? The 
Mexicans being unable to repair the buildings, made lit- 
tle fortifications of wood on the roads to annoy the be- 
fiegers from them as they had done from the terraces ; 


and to impede the motions of the Cavairy, they flrewed 
: the 
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the fquare with large ftones ; but the befiegers made ufe 
of them to fill up the ditches. 

In the entry which was made on the twenty-fixth, 
two large ditches were taken, which had been recently 
dug by the Mexicans. Alvarado in his quarter was dai- 
ly advancing farther into the city, and on the twenty- 
feventh pufhed fo far, taking feveral ditches and in- 
trenchments, that he came at laft to occupy two towers 
neighbouring to the palace where king Quauhtemotzin 
refided ; but he could proceed no farther on account of 
the great difficulty he found from other ditches, and the 
gallant refiftance of the enemy, who obliged him to re- 
treat, charging furioufly upon his rear-guard. Cortes 
having obferved an extraordinary fmoke which arofe 
from thofe towers, made by way of fignal, and fufpecting 


that which had aétually happened, entered as ufual into’ 


the city, and employed the whole day in repairing every 


bad ftep. He wanted but one canal and one intrench- 


ment to come at the fquare of the market ; he determin- 
ed to pufh on until he got there, which at laft he effe&- 
ed ; and then, for the firft time after the commencement 
of the fiege, his troops met with thofe of Alvarado, to 


the inexpreflible fatisfaction of both. Cortes entered. 
with fome cavalry into the {quare, and found innumera- 


ble people there, lodged in the porticos, the houfes of 


that diftri& not being fufficient to containthem. He 
mounted the temple, from whence he obferved the city, 


and perceived, that of the eight parts of which it confift- 
ed, only one remained to be taken. He ordered his 
people to fet fire to the lofty and beautiful towers. of 
that temple, where, as in the greater temple of Te- 


nochtitlan, the idol of the god of war was adored. The. 
Mexican populace, on fecing the great flame which arofe. 
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from thence and feemed to reach the clouds, uttered 
deep lamentations. Cortes, moved with pity at feeing 
fo great a body of people reduced to the utmoft diftrefles, 
commanded all hoftilities to ceafe for that day, and new 
_propofals tobe made to the befieged, if they would fur- 
render; but they anfwered, that they never would, 
and that while but one Mexican remained alive he would 
continue the defence till death. | 
Four days having pafled without hoftilities, Caley 
entered anew into the city, and encountered with a large 
crowd of miferable creatures, of men, women, and young 
children, emaciated and almoft dying of hunger; the 
famine being fo great, that many of them lived folely 
upon herbs, marfh roots, infeéts, and even the bark of 
trees. The general, compaflionating fuch wretches, or- 
dered his troops not to do them any hurt, and pafled 
on to the {quare of the market, where he found the por- 
ticos filled with people who were unarmed ; a certain 
token of the defpondency of the people and their dif- 
pleafure at the obftinacy of the king and the nobles. 
The greater part of that day was employed in negocia- 
tions for peace ; but Cortes finding that nothing would 
avail, ordered Alvarado to advance with an armed body 
through a great road where there were more than a | 
thoufand houfes, while he with all his army made an at- 
tack in another quarter. The flaughter which they 
made of the befieged that day was fo great, that there 
were upwards of twelve thoufand killed and taken pri- 
foners. ‘Theallies raged fo cruelly againft thefe unhap- 
py victims, that they {pared neither age nor fex, the 
fevere orders of the general being of no effect to control 
them. 
The 
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The next day Cortes returned with all his forces, but 
commanded them to do no hurt to the befieged, moved 
not lefs by the compaflion which the fight of their mife- 
ry excited than the hope he had of inducing them to fur- 
render. The Mexicans feeing fuch a hoft of enemies 
come again{t them, and among them their own fubjects 
who had formerly ferved them and now threatened them 
with ruin, finding themfelves reduced tothe moft diftrefl- 
ing fituation, and viewing before their eyes fo many ob- 


jects of affliction, having hardly a place to fet a foot up- - 


on, except the dead bodies of their citizens, vented their 
anguifh in horrid cries, and demanded death as the only 
cure for their pitch of mifery. Some of the common 
people requefted Cortes to treat with fome nobles who 
defended an intrenchment about an accommodation : 
Cortes went tothem, but with little hopes of fuccefs to 
his propofitions : they happened to be fome of thofe per- 
fons who could no longer endure the feverity of the fiege. 
When they faw Cortes advancing towards them, they 
called out with the accents of defperation, ‘* If you are 
‘¢ the child of the fun, as fome do imagine, when your 
‘¢ father is fo fwift that in the fhort fpace of a day he 
‘¢ finifhes his airy courfe, why are you fo tedious in de- 
‘¢ livering us from all our calamities by death? We 
“© would die, that we may pafs to heaven, where our 
“¢ sod Huitzilopochtli waits to give us the repofe and. 
‘© reward our fatigues and fervices and facrifices to him 
‘¢ have earned.’? Cortes made ufe of various argu- 
ments to move them toa furrender; but, as they an- 
fwered that it was not in their power, nor had they any 
hope of perfuading the king to it, he withdrew, in order 
to make a folicitation to the fame purpofe by means of 
an illuftrious perfon whom he had three days before 

made 
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made a prifoner ; he was an uncle of the king of Tez- 
cuco; him he charged, though wounded, to go to 
Tlatelolco to confer on the fubje& with the king: but 
he faw no other fruits of his embafly than the clamours 
of the people repeated, with which they demanded their — 
deaths. Some Mexican troops made a defperate affault 
on the Spaniards, but they were fo enfeebled by the 
want of common fuftenance, that their efforts made lit- 
tle impreffion, and the repulfe of their enemies was too 
{trong to be withftood. 

Cortes returned the day following to the city, expect- 
ing every moment that the Mexicans would furrender ; 
and, without allowing any hurt to be done them, he di- 
rected his way to fome perfons of eminence ftationed in 
an intrenchment, who were known to him from the firft 
time he had been at that court, and demanded of them 
why they would defend themfelves fo obftinately, being 
unable for more refiftance, and finding themfelves in fuch 
a {tate that with one blow he could take away every life 
among them. They anfwered, that they faw moft clearly 
that their ruin was inevitable, and they would willingly 
have prevented it, but it did not lie with them to deter- 
mine the point. They offered however to petition the 
king to liften to propofitions of peace. They accordingly 
went immediately to the palace, and in a fhort time af- 
ter returned, faying that it was fo late in the day, the 
king could not come, but that they did not doubt he 
would meet with Cortes in the fame place to-morrow. 
There was in the centre of this place a large fquare ter- 
race, where the Mexicans made their theatrical repre- 
fentations, as we have already mentioned. Cortes or- 
dered tapeftries and little ftools or chairs to be placed on 
this theatre, on purpofe to hold the defired conference, 
and a good entertainment to be provided for the king 

and 
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and the nobility who might accompany him. The day 
being arrived, he fent notice to the king that he waited 
for him at that place; but the king returned five re- 
{pectable perfons, to apologize for his not coming in per- 
fon, on account of an indifpofition he had, and becaufe 


he could not place confidence in the Spaniards. Cortes: 


received them withthe greateft benignity, gave them an 
elegant banquef, and fent them back to the king, to re- 
queft him in Cortes’s name to come to that interview 
without fear; as he pledged his faith to pay due refpect 


to his royal perfon, that his prefence was abfolutely ne- 


ceflary, and nothing could be concluded without him; 
and accompanied this embafly with a prefent of provi- 
fions, which at this juncture was the more valuable. 
The ambafladors, after difcovering in the courfe of the 
entertainment the great neceflities they fuffered, retired, 
and about two hours after returned, bearing Cortes a 
prefent of the fineft garments, which were fent him by 
the king, and a repetition of his former excufes. Three 
days were {pent in thofe negociations to no effect. 


Cortes had given orders to the allies to remain with- 
out the city, as the Mexicans had requefted him not to — 


allow them to be prefent when he held a conference 


with the king; but having now loft every hope of an ac- 


commodation, he recalled all the troops of his camp, in 


which there were upwards of one hundred and fifty thou- 


fand men, and thofe alfo of the camp of Alvarado; and 
with all thofe forces collected he began to ftorm fome 


ditches and intrenchments, -which were the ftrongeft. 


fortifications remaining to the Mexicans, and at the fame 


‘time Sandoval with his army attacked the city in the 
quarter of the north. Of all days this was the moft. 


unfortunate for that city, as on it the Mexican blood was 
moft 
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moft lavifhly fpilt; the wretched citizens, having now 
neither arms to repel the multitude and fury of their 
enemies, {trength to defend themfelves, nor {pace to fight 
upon; the ground of the city was covered with dead 
bodies, and the water of every ditch and canal purpled 
‘with blood. Nothing was to be feen but flaughter and 
ruin, and nothing was heard but piteous moans and cries 
of defperation. The allies grew ftill more cruel againft - 
that miferable people, and gave the Spaniards more 
trouble to check their fiercenefs and inhuman rage, than 
to combat with the enemy. ‘The havoc made of the 
Mexicans that day was fo great, that, according to the 
account of Cortes himfelf, the number of victims ex.» 
ceeded forty thoufand. 

The intolerable ftench arifing from fo many unburied 
dead carcafes, obliged the befiegers at this time to with- 
draw from the city: but the day after, being the thir- 
teenth of Auguft, they returned, to give the laft affault 
to that diftri& of Tlatelolco which yet remained in the 
poffeffion of the Mexicans. Cortes carried three pieces © 
of artillery with him, afligned to each captain the place 
where he was to make the affault, and commanded them 
to make every exertion to force the befieged to throw 
themfelves upon the water towards that place where he 
expected Sandoval with the brigantines, which was-a 
fort of harbour entirely furrounded with houfes, where 
the veflels of the merchants ufed to come on fhore when 
they came to the market of Tlatelolco; and, above all, 
to endeavour to feize the king Quauhtemotzin, as that 
was fufficient to render them matters of the city, and to 
put an end to the war: but before he proceeded to this 
decifive blow, he made new atteinpts to bring about an 
~ accommodation. He was induced to this, not only from 
Vou. Ill. ae compaflion 
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compaffion on fo many wretched people, but likewife 
from the defire of making himfelf mafter of the royal 
treafures and thofe of the nobility; for if this laft part of 
the city was taken by aflault, the Mexicans, when bereft 
of every hope of faving their riches, might throw them 
into the lake, that the victors might not enjoy them ; and 
in cafe that was not done, they would be feized by the 
_allies, who, from being innumerable and more acquaint- 
ed with the houfes, would leave little or nothing to the 
Spaniards in the diforder and confufion of the affault. 
He, for this purpofe, went to an eminence to fpeak with 
fome refpectable Mexicans who were well known to him, 
reprefented to them their extreme danger, and requetted 
them to make new applications to the king, to confent to 
that conference which he fo much defired for the good 
of the kingdom, himfelf, and all his fubjeéts; for that, 
if he perfifted in his purpofe of defending himfelf, he 
was determined not to leave a Mexican alive that day 
among them. ‘Two of thofe nobles took upon them to 
perfuade the king, but they were no fooner gone than 
they returned, accompanying the Cibuacoatl, or fapreme 
magiftrate of the court. He was received by Cortes 
with many tokens of cordiality and refpecét; but, with 
an air of fovercignty, by which it appeared he defigned 
to fhew his mind fuperior to all calamities, he faid to 
Cortes, ** Spare me, O general! the trouble of {folicit- 
‘¢ ing a conference for you with my king and lord 
—  Quauhtemotzin: he is refolved to die rather than ap- 
“< pear before you: I cannot exprefs to you how painful 
_ § his refolution is to me; but there is no remedy : you, 
«© however, will follow the counfel you think proper, 
*¢ and act agreeable to your defigns.” Cortes told him 
| | : ely 
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to go and prepare the citizens for the death which hey 
would foon fuffer. 

In the mean time, numerous bodies of women aaa 
children and low people came to furrender themfelves. 
to the Spaniards, haftening to extricate themfelves from 
the impending danger; fome of them, however, perifh- 
ed, in attempting to fwim acrofs the ditches, for want of 
ftrength. Cortes ordered no injury to be offered to 
thofe who furrendered, and ftationed fome Spaniards in 
different places, to check by their authority the barba- 
rous cruelty of the allies; but in fpite of his orders, 
more than fifteen thoufand men, women, and children, 
perifhed in the hands of thofe furious and inhuman 
troops. 

The nobles and warriors who remained obftinate 
in their refolution to defend themfelves to the laft 
moment, occupied the terraces of the houfes and 
fome of their paved roads. Cortes obferving that 
it was late and that they did not choofe to furrender, 
made fome fhots of artillery be fired upon them; but 
_ that not being fuflicient, he difcharged an etek as 
a fignal for the affault. All the befiegers made the at- 
tack at once, and preffed fo hard upon the feeble and 
harafled citizens, that finding no place within the city 
to fly to, to defend themfelves from the fury of fo nu- 
merous an enemy, many threw themfelves into the wa- 
ter, and others came to furrender themfelves to the 
conquerors. The Mexicans had prepared veflels, to fave 
themfelves by flight from the fury of the enemy; but 
Cortes having been aware of this refource for efcape, 
had given orders to Sandoval to take poffeflion with the 
brigantines of the port of Tlatelolco, and to feize every 
bark. In fpite of the utmoft diligence employed by San-. 

doval, 
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doval, many efcaped and among others, the one which 
carried the royal perfonages. This aétive commander hav- 
ing difcovered it, ordered Garcia de Holguin, the captain 
of the f{wifteit brigantine, to give chafe; he made fuch 
{peed that in a fhort time he came up with it, and the 
Spaniards were preparing to fire into it, when they 
ceafed their oars and threw dcown their arms in token of 
furrender. In that large veflel, or piragua, were the 
king of Mexico Quauhtemotzin, the queen Tecuichpot- 
zin his wife, Coanacotzin the king of Acolhuacan, Tetle- 
panquetzaltzin the king of Tlacopan, and other perfons — 
of rank, The brigantine boarded them, and the king 
of Mexico advancing towards the Spaniards, faid to the 
captain, ** 1am your prifoner: I have no favour to afk, 
‘¢ but that you will fhew the queen my wife and her at- 
<< tendants the refpeét due to their fex and rank.”? And, 
taking hold of the queen by the hand, he pafled with 
her into the brigantine. Obferving afterwards, that 
the Spanifh captain looked anxioufly after the other 
veffels, he told him that he needed not doubt, that as 
foon as they all knew that their fovereign was prifoner 
they would come to die with him. 

The captain Holguin conducted thofe illuftrious per- 
fons to Cortes, who was then upon the terrace of a | 
houfe in Tlatelolco. He received them with every mark of 
refpe& and humanity, and made them fit down. Quauh- 
temotzin, with much greatnefs of mind, told him, “ I 
“¢ have done, brave general! in defence of myfelf and my 
<¢ fubje&ts, every thing which the honour of my crown and 
‘¢ regard for my people demanded ; but as my gods have 
‘ been againft me, I fee myfelf now deprived of my 
*¢ crown and my liberty: I am now your prifoner; at your 
“ pleafure difpofe of my perfon:’’ and putting his hand 

upon 
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upon a dagger which Cortes wore at his girdle, he add- 
ed, “‘ with this dagger take that life from me which I 
«¢ have noi loft in the defence of my kingdom.’’ Cortes 
ftrove to confole him, with many arguments, declaring 
that he did not confider him as his prifoner, but the pri- 
foner of the greateft monarch of Europe, from whofe 
clemency he ought to truft, that not only the liberty 
which he had loft, but alfo the throne of his illuftrious 
anceftors, which he had fo worthily occupied and de- 
fended, would be reftored to him. But what folace 
could he have from fuch declarations, or what confidence 
could he put in the words of Cortes, who had always 
been his enemy, and after having feen that though the 
friend and protector of Montezuma, both were not fufli- 
cient to fave to that monarch his crown, his liberty, or 
his life? He defired of Cortes, that he would do no 
hurt to his fubjeéts; and Cortes im return defired of 
him, that he would command them all to furrender. 
Both gave their orders, and both were inftantly obeyed. 
It was ordered alfo, that all the Mexicans fhould leave 
the city without arms or baggage ; and according to the 
affirmation of an eye-witnefs of the utmoft fincerity (r), 
for three days and three nights all the three roads lead- 
ing from the city were feen full of men, women, and 
children; feeble, emaciated, and dirty, who went to re- 


) cover 
(r) “ Es verdad y juro amen que toda la laguna y cafas y barbacoas eftaban 
Ilenas de cuerpos y cabezas de hombres muertos; que yo no fé de que manera 
lo efcriba; pues en las calles y en los mifmos patios de Tlatelolco no habia 
otras cofas y no podiamos andar, fino entre cuerpos y cabezas de Indios muer-_ 
tos. Yo he leido la deftrucion de Jerufalem; mas fi en ella hubo tanta mor- 
tandad como efta yo no lo fé,” &c. Bernal Diaz, chap. 156. of his hiftory. 
Such expreflions, from an eye-witnefs of great fincerity, who was not given to 
exaggeration, convey to us a juft idea of that horrid flaughter. We fufped 
that the Mexicans left’ the dead bodies unburied, that the ftench of them 
might drive away the befiegers; as otherwife it is probable that on account of 
their ftrict attention to funeral rites, they would have removed them all. 
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cover in other places of the empire. The fetid fmell, which 
fo many thoufand putrid bodies emitted, was fo intole- 
rable, that it occafioned fome ficknefs to the general of 
the conquerors. ‘The houfes, the ftreets, and the ca- 
nals, were full of disfigured carcafes; the ground of 
the city was in fome places found dug up by the citi- 
zens, who fearched under the earth for roots to feed 
on, and many trees were {tripped of their bark, to fup- 
ply the exigencies of famine. ‘The general caufed the 
dead bodies to be buried, and large quantities of wood 


to be burned through all the city, as much in order to 


purify the infected air as to celebrate his victory. 

The news of the taking of the capital fpread quickly 
through all the land; moft of the provinces of the em- 
pire acknowledged obedience to Cortes, though fome 
few for two years after continued to war upon the Spa- 
niards. ‘The allics returned to their native diftri&s, 


joyfal beyond meafure with their prey, and gratified in © 


extreme to have fhaken and convulfed that court whofe 
dominion they never could brook, and whofe arms kept 
them in perpetual uneafinefs; never perceiving, that 
- with their own hands they had been forming the chains 
which were to fetter their liberty, and that when that 


empire was fallen, all the other nations of the segien 


muft be degraded and enflaved. 

The plunder was greatly inferior to the hopes and 
expectations of the conquerors. ‘The garments and ap- 
parel which they found in the capital were divided 
among the allies: thofe works of gold, filver, and fea- 
thers, which, on account of the fingularity of their work- 
man{hip were preferved entire, were fent as prefents to 
the emperor Charles V. all the reft of the gold, which 
was melted, hardly amounted to nineteen thoufand two 


hundred 
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hundred ounces (s); not only becaufe the Mexicans 
threw the greater part into the lake (¢), but alfo be- 
caufe individuals both Spaniards and allies, endeavoured 
in plundering, to recompenfe themfelves fecretly for 
their hardfhips and toils. 

The taking of that capital happened on the thirteenth 
of Auguft, 1521, one hundred and ninety-fix years 
after the foundation of it by the Aztecas, one hundred 
and fixty-nine years after it was erected into a monarchy, 
which was governed by eleven kings. ‘The fiege of 
Mexico, fomething refembling in the difafters and flaugh- 
ters with which it was attended that of Jerufalem, laft- 
ed feventy-five days; during which time, of two hun- 
dred thoufand and more allies, fome thoufands perithed ; 
and of nine hundred Spaniards, more than one hundred 
were killed and facrificed. The number of the Mexicans 
killed is not known; but according to the account of 
Cortes and Bernal Diaz, and what other hiftorians fay 
on that fubject, it appears that the flain exceeded one 
hundred thoufand in number. With refpeé& to thofe 
who died by famine, or ficknefs occafioned by the brack- 
ifh water which they drank and the infection of the air, 
Cortes himfelf affirms they were more than fifty thou- 
fand. ‘The city appeared one complete ruin. The king 

of 


(s) Cortes fays, that the gold which was melted down weighed one hun- 
dred and thirty thoufand cafel/anos, equal to nineteen thoufand two hundred 
ounces. There were among the fpoils fent to Charles V. pearls of an enor- 
mous fize, moft valuable gems, and fome curious works of gold. The fhip in 
which they were carried was taken by I. Florin, a famous French pirate, and 
the treafure was fent to the court of France; which authorifed fuch depreda- 
tions, under the net lefs famed than frivolous pretence, that the Moft Chriftian 
king was a fon of Adam as well as the Catholic king. 

 (#) Bernal Diaz fays, that he faw fome things of gold got up out of the lake, 
and amongft others, a fun fimilar to that which Montezuma fent to Cortes 
when he was on the coaft of Chalchiuhcuccan. 
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of Mexico, in fpite of the magnificent promifes of the 
Spanifh general, was in a few days put ignominioufly to 
the torture, which he bore with unfhaken firmnefs, that 
he might declare where the immenfe riches of the court 
and temples were depofited (uw); and in three years 
after, was hanged, together with the kings of Tezcuco 
and Tlacopan, on account of fome fufpicious circum- 
ftances in their conduc (*). The Mexicans, and all 
the nations that contributed to their ruin, notwithftand- 
ing the humane and benevolent difpofitions of the Ca-_ 
tholic kings, remained abandoned to mifery and oppref- 
fion, and the contempt not only of the Spaniards, but 
even of the loweft African flaves and their infamous — 
defcendants. 


Thus, 


(uz) The torture given to king Quauhtemotzin, was burning his feet flowly 
after they were anointed with oil. An intimate friend of the king voluntarily 
fhared his fufferings, and died under the torment. Bernal Diaz alfo adda, that 
the king of Tlacopan was tortured along with him. Cortes, in fpite of his 
abhorrence of this aét, was driven to it by the fuggeftions and infinuations of 
fome avaricious Spaniards, who fufpected that he had intended not to put the 
king to the torture in order to poffefs himfelf fecretly of all the royal trea- 
fure. 

(x) Quauhtemotzin king of Mexico, Coanacotzin king of Acolhuacan, 
and Tetlepanquetzaltzin king of Tlacopan, were hanged upon a tree in Izan- 
canac, the capital of the province of Acallan, on one of the three days pre- 
ceding Lent of the year 1525. The occafion of their death was, fome dif- 
courfe they had among themfelves relative to their misfortunes, in which they 
infinuated how eafy it would be for them if they inclined to kill Cortes and 
the Spaniards and to recover their liberty and their crowns. A Mexican trai- 
tor, in order to gain the favour of the Spanifh general, communicated what 
had been faid, but altered the fenfe of the words, and reprefented the cafual 
remarks of converfation as a formed confpiracy againft him. Cortes; who was 
then on his journey towards the province of Comajahua, with a few Spaniards _ 
almoft exhaufted by fatigue, and, upwards of three thoufand Mexicans whom 
he carried along with him, was perfuaded there was no way of fhunning the 
danger which threatened him, but putting the three’ kings to death. “ This 
“ fentence,” fays Bernal Diaz, “ was extremely unjuft, and much blamed by 
“ all who were travelling with him that day.” It occafioned fome watchings — 
and melancholy to Cortes. , 
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Thus, it has been faid, in conduéting the Spaniards, 
a polifhed nation of Europe, to overturn the rude mo- 
narchy of the Mexicans, in America, did Providence 
punifh the latter for the injuftice, cruelty, and fupertti- 
tion of their anceftors. But there the victors, in one 
year of mercilefs maffacre, facrificed more human vic- 
tims to avarice and ambition, than the Indians during 
the exiftence of their empire had devoted in worfhip 
to their native gods; there the legiflative art of Europe 
corrected the bloody policy of American tribes, and in- 
troduced the miniftry of juftice, by defpoiling Indian ca- 
ziques of their territories and tributes, torturing them 
for gold, and enflaving their pofterity: and there the 
mild parental voice of the Chriftian religion was fub- 
orned to terrify confounded favages with the malice of 
a ftrange, and by them unprovoked, God; and her gen- 
tle arm in violence lifted up, to raze their temples and 
hofpitable habitations, to ruin every fond relic and rever- 
ed monument of their anceftry and origin, and divorce 
them in anguifh from the bofom of their country. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


YHE Differtations which we enter upon are both ufe- 
, ful and neceflary, to illuftrate the ancient hiftory 
of Mexico, and confirm the truth of many points main- 
tained in it. The firft Differtation is requifite, to fupply 
the defective knowledge we have refpecting the firft po- 
pulation of that new world. The fecond, though tedi- 
ous and lefs calculated to intereft, ought not to be omit- 
ted, in order that we may know the foundations of our 
chronology ; and will prove ufeful to whoever may here- 
after write the hiftory of Mexico. All the others are 
equally important, to guard incautious readers from the 
miftakes and deceptions they would otherwife be led 
into, by the crowd of modern authors, who, without 
pofleffing fufficient knowledge, have not been afhamed 
to write on the Jand, the animals, and inhabitants of 
America. 

Any perfon who reads the work of M. de P. muft en- 
tertain a thoufand ideas contrary to the fincerity of our 
hiftory. Heisa philofopher of the prefent fafhion, and 
learned ; particularly on certain {ubjects, where it is his 
misfortune to be wife; and ignorance would have been 
his blifs. He mingles infult and buffoonry in his dif- 
courfes ; enters without refpect into the houfe of God, » 
and fheds malevolence and invective from his pen with- 
out reverence for truth or feelings for innocence. He 
decides rafhly, and in a magifterial tone ; inceffantly cites 
the writers of America, and declares his work to be the 

fruit 
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fruit of ten years toil. This he means fhould recommend 
him with many readers of this philofophic age, who 
efteem nothing but philofophy, and think thofe men phi- 
lofophers only who fatirize religion and talk in the lan- 
guage of impiety. 
The attempt made by M. de P. is to perfuade the 
-_ world, that in the vaft region of America all nature has 
degenerated; in the plants, in the animals, and in the 
inltabitants. ‘The earth, incumbered with lofty moun- 
tains and rocks, and in the plains deluged with ftagnant 
and corrupted waters, or covered with woods fo vaft 
and fo thick, that the fun’s rays never penetrate them, 
is, he fays, generally barren, and more abounding in poi- 
fonous plants than all the reft of the world: the air un- 
wholefome, and more cold than that of the other conti- 
nent: the climate unfavourable to the propagation of 
animals: all the animals native to thefe countries were 
fmaller, more deformed, feeble, cowardly, and ftupid, 
- than thofe of the ancient world; and thofe which were 
tranfported there foon degenerated, as well as all the 
plants tranfplanted there from Europe: the men hardly 
differed from the beafts, except in figure; but even in 
this, many marks of degeneration appear; their colour 
olive, their heads extremely hard and armed with coarfe 
thick locks, and the whole of the reft of their bodies to- 
tally deftitute of hair: they are brutal and weakly, and 
fubje& to many violent diforders, occafioned by the in- | 
falubrity of their climate ; but however their bodies may 
be formed, their minds are {till more imperfe@; they 
are fo irretentive in memory, that they forget to-day 
what they did yefterday ; they can neither refle& nor 
order their ideas, nor are capable of improving them, 
nor of thinking, becaufe their brains circulate only grofs 
vifcous 
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vifcous humours; they are infenfible to the defires of 
love, or any other paffion; their floth holds them funk 
in a favage ftate; their cowardice was made manifeft at 
the conqueft; their moral vices are correfpondent to 
their phyfical defects; drunkennefs, lying, and pederaf- 
ty, were common in the iflands, in Mexico, Peru, and 
over all the new continent ; they lived without laws ; the 
few arts they knew were very rude; agriculture was to- 
tally neglected by them, their archite€ture pitiful, and 
their utenfils ftill more imperfe&: in the whole new 
world were only two cities, Cuzco in South, and Mex- 
ico in North America, and even thefe conftituted but 
miferable hamlets, &c. | 
This is a flight fketch of the monftrous picture which 
M. de P. draws of America: we do not give it at length, 
nor fay how other authors, .as ill informed or ftrongly 
prejudiced as he is, have reprefented it: it would watfte 
too much time to copy their abfurdities and errors ; nei- 
ther do we intend to make the apology of America or 
the Americans; that would require a very voluminous 
work: to write an error, two lines are fufficient; two 
pages, or two fheets may not be fuflicient to refute it : 
we fhall therefore, reply to thofe only which affect the 
truth of our hiftory : we have chofen the work of M. de 
P. becaufe in it the errors of moft others are collected. 
Although M. de P. is the principal author to whom 
we direct our animadverfions, we fhall have occafion to 
remark upon others, and, among thofe, on Count de 
Buffon. We have the utmoft efteem for this celebrated 
author, and confider him the moft diligent, the moft ac- 
curate, and moit eloquent naturalift of the age; perhaps 
there never was in the world one who made fuch pro- 
grefs in the knowledge of animals as he has done; but 
: as 
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as the fubje&t of the work he has undertaken is fo vaft 
and fo various, it is not wonderful that he has fometimes 
erred, or forgot what he has written with refpe& to A- 
merica, where nature is fo inexhauftible; the miftakes, 
therefore, or proofs we may adduce of his errors, can 
have no influence on the reputation of one fo defervedly 
refpected by the learned world. 

In the quotations of the Hiftory of Quadrupeds of 
count de Buffon, we made ufe of the Paris edition, in 
thirty-one volumes, twelves, concluded in the year 1 768. 
In thofe of the work of M. de P. we have ufed the Lon- 
don edition of 1771, in three volumes, including the 
anfwer made him by Don Pernety, and reply of M. de 
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DISSERTATION I. 


On the ual of America, and in particular that tf 
MEx1c0. 


“O problem in hiftory has been more difficult of fo- 
lution than the population of America, or has oc- 
cafioned a greater diverfity of opinions. Ancient philo- 
fophers were not more divided concerning the fupreme 
good than the moderns about this. To examine them 
all would be a fruitlefs labour. Neither do we intend 
to eftablifh a new fyftem, having no foundation to fup- - 
port one: we mean fimply to offer and fubmit to the 
judgment of the learned a few conjetures, which we 
prefume may not be ufelefs. In order to proceed with 
clearnefs and precifion, we fhall divide our general fub- 
je& into feveral parts, and explain our fentiments on 
each feparately. 


pk cr 1. 
At what Period America began to be peopled. 


BETANCOURT, and other authors, are perfuaded, 
that the new world began to be peopled before the de- 
luge. ‘That certainly might have happened, becaufe 
the {pace of one thoufand fix hundred and fifty-fix years 
elapfed from the creation of the firft man until the de- 
_ luge, according to the chronology of the Hebrew text 
of Genefis, and our common reckoning ; and ftill more, 
the {pace of two thoufand two hundred and forty-two, 
or two thoufand two hundred and fixty-two years, ac- 
cording to the computation of the Seventy, was certain- 

Vou. IIl. | N ly 
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ly enough to people all the world, as has been already 
demontftrated by fome writers; at leaft after ten or twelve 
centuries, fome of thofe families which fcattered them- 
felves towards the moft eaftern parts of Afia, might pafs 
to that part of the world which we call at prefent Ame- 
rica, whether it was, as we believe, united to the other, 
or feparated by a {mall arm of the fea from it. But how 
do thofe authors prove that America was peopled before 
the deluge? Becaufe they fay there were giants in A- 
merica, and the race of giants was antediluvian. Becaufe 
God, others will fay, did not create the earth to remain 
uninhabited ; and it is not probable that, after creating 
America for that purpofe, he would leave it fo Jong 
without inhabitants. Admitting the facred text to be 
taken in the vulgar fenfe, and that the giants were men 
of extraordinary fize and bignefs, this would by no means 
confirm fuch opinion, becaufe we read in the facred writ- 
ings alfo of giants pofterior to the deluge. Neither 
does the text of Ifaiah prove any thing in favour of that 
opinion, becaufe although God created the earth to be 
inhabited, no one can divine the time prefixed by him for 
the execution of his defigns. 

The traveller Gemelli fays, on the evel of fome 
ancient pictures of the Mexicans, that the city of Mexico 
was founded in the year II Calli, correfponding to the 
year 1325 of the creation or the world, that is, more 
than three hundred years before the deluge; but this 
erroneous abfurdity was not an error of his mind but a 
flip of his pen, as plainly appears from the context of 
his narration; wherefore he is unjuftly reprobated by 
Mr. de P. who alfo accufes Siguenza of the fame error, 
whereas we are very certain this moft learned Mexican 
was of a very different opinion. It is true that the city 

of 
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- of Mexico was founded in the year II Calli, and that 

_ that was the year 1325, not of the world, however, 
but of the vulgar era, which the above mentioned tra- 
veller certainly meant to have written. 

It is therefore ufelefs to inveftigate whether America 
was peopled before the deluge, becaufe on one hand 
although we were able to difcover it, on the other we 
are certain, that all men perifhedin the deluge. We 
are therefore obliged always, after that general inun- 
dation, to feck for new peoplers of America. We 
know that fome writers circumfcribe the deluge to a 
certain part of Afia; but we know alfo that that opinion 

is contrary to the Sacred Writings, to the traditions of 
the Americans, and phyfical obfervations. 

Dr. Siguenza believed the population of America be- 
gan not long after the difperfion of nations. As we 
have not the manufcripts of that celebrated Mexican, we 
are ignorant on what foundation he refted his opinion, 
which was very conformable to the tradition of the Chia- 
panefe. Other authors, on the contrary, believe that 

_ population very modern, becaufe the writers of the hif- 
tory of the Mexicans and Peruvians did not find among 
_thofe nations any memory of their particular events far- 
ther back than eight centuries. But thofe authors con- 
found the population of Mexico made by the Chichime- 
cas and the Aztecas, with that which their anceftors had 
made many ages before in the northern countries of 
America, nor diltinouifhed the Mexicans from other 
nations who occupied that country before them. Who 
can afcertain when the Otomies, Olmecas, Cuitlatecas, 
and Michuacanefe entered into the country of Anahuac ? 
It is not furprifing that fome writers of Mexico could 
not find any memorials more ancient than eight centuries ; 
fince, 
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fince, befides the lofs of the greater part of the hiftori- 
cal monuments of thofe nations, as they did not know 
how to adjuft the Mexican years with ours, they fre- 
quently committed grofs anachronifms; but they who 
had procured greater abundance of the ancient and fe- 
le& paintings, and knew a little better how to trace 
the chronology of thofe people, fuch as Siguenza and, 
Ixtlilxochitl, found records certainly more ancient, and 
ufed them in their valuable manufcripts. 

We do not doubt that the population of America has 
been very ancient, and more fo than it may feem to 
have been to European authors. 1. Becaufe the Ame- 
ricans wanted thofe arts and inventions, fuch, for ex- 
ample, as thofe of wax and oil for light, which, on the 
one hand, being very ancient in Europe and Afia, are 
on the other moft ufeful, not to fay neceflary, and when 
once difcovered, are never forgotten. 2. Becaufe the 
polifhed nations of the new world, and particularly 
thofe of Mexico, preferve in their traditions and in 
their paintings the memory of the creation of the world, 
the building of the tower of Babel, the confufion of 
languages, and the difperfion of the people, though 
blended with fome fables, and had no knowledge of the 
events which happened afterwards in Afia, in Africa, or 
in Europe, although many of them were fo great and re- 
markable, that they could not eafily have gone from 
their memories. 3. Becaufe neither was there among 
the Americans any knowledge of the people of the old 
continent, nor among the latter any account of the 
paffage of the former to the new world. Thefe reafons, 
we prefume, give fome probability to our opinion. 
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BEC YF. IL 
Who were the Peoplers of America. 


THOSE who queftion the authority of the facred 
writings fay the Americans derive not their origin from 
Adam and Noah, and believe, or feign to believe, that. 
as God created Adam that he might be the father of the 
Afiatics, alfo made before or after him other men, that 
they might be the patriarchs of the Africans, Europeans, 
and Americans. This does not arraign the authority 
of the facred writings, fays a modern author (a), becaufe 
although Mofes makes mention of no other firft patri- 
arch than Adam, it was owing to his having undertaken 
to write the hiftory of no other people than the Ifraelites. 
But this is contrary to the tradition of the Americans, 
who in their paintings and in their hymns called them- 
felves the defcendants of thofe men who efcaped from the 
general deluge. The Toltecas, Mexicans, Tlafcalans, 
and all the other nations were agreed on this point. They 
all faid that their anceftors came from elfewhere into 
thofe countries; they pointed out the road they had 
come, and even preferved the names, true or falfe, of 
thofe their firft progenitors, who, after the confufion of 
languages, feparated from the reft of men. 

F. Nunez de la Vega, bifhop of Chiapa, fays, in the 
preface of his Synodal Constitutions, that in the vifit which 
he made to his diocefs towards the end of the laftcentury, 
he found many ancient calendars of the Chiapanefe, and 
an old manufcript in the language of that country, made 
by the Indians themfelves, in which it was faid, accord- 


ing 


_ (a) The author of a miferable little performance, entitled, Le Philofophe Dou- 
cewr, printed at Berlin, in the year 1775. 
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ing to their ancient tradition, that a certain perfon named 
Votan (6), was prefent at that great building, which was 
made by order of his uncle, in order to mount up to 
heaven; that then every people was given its language, 
and that Votan himfelf was charged by God to make 
the divifion of the lands of Anahuac. The prelate adds 
afterwards, that there was in his time in Teopixca, a 
great fettlement of that diocefs, a family of the furname 
of Votan, who were the reputed defcendants of that an- 
cient populator. We are not here endeavouring to 
give antiquity to the populator of America on the faith 
of the Chiapanefe, but merely to fhew that the Ame- 
ricans conceived themfelves the defcendants of Noah. 
Of the ancient Indians of Cuba feveral hiftorians of 
America relate, that when they were interrogated by 
the Spaniards concerning their origin, they anfwered, 
they had heard from their anceftors that God created 


the heavens, the earth, and all things; that an old man, 


having forefeen the deluge with which God defigned to 
chaftife the fins of men, built a large canoe, and em- 
barked in it with his family, and many animals; that 
when the inundation ceafed, he fent out a raven, which, 


becaufe it found carrion to feed on, never returned to. 


the canoe; that he then fent out a pigeon, which foon 
returned bearing a branch of Hoba, a certain fruit of 
America, in its mouth; that when the old man faw the 
earth was dry, he difembarked, and having made himfelf 
fome wine of the wood-grape, he became intoxicated and 
fell afleep; that then one of his fons made ridicule of 
his nakednefs, and that another fon pioufly covered him; 


that, upon waking he blefled the latter, and curfed the | 


former. 


(£) Votan is the chief of thofe twenty famous men whofe names were giver 
to the twenty days of the Chiapanefe month. 
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former. Laftly, that they drew their origin from the 
curfed fon, and therefore went almoft naked; that the 
Spaniards, as they were well clothed, defcended per- 
haps from the other. | 
The Mexicans ufed to call Noah Coxcox, and Teoci- 
pactli; andthe Michuacanefe, Tezpi. They ufed to fay, 
that there was once a great deluge, and that Tézpi, in 
order to fave himfelf from being drowned, embarked 
in a fhip formed like an ark, with his wife, his children, 
and many different animals, and feveral feeds of fruits ; 
and that as the water abated, he fent out that bird which 
bears the name of aura, which remained eating dead 
bodies, and then fent out other birds, who did not re- 
turn either, except that little bird (the flower-fucker) 
which was much prized by them on account of the va- 
riety of the colours of its feathers, that brought a {mall 
branch with it; and from this family they all believed 
they drew their origin. If therefore we refer to the fa- 
cred writings, or the traditions of thofe Americans, we 
mutt feek for the peoplers of America among the de- 
fcendants of Noah. | 
But who were they? Which of the fons of Noah was 
the root of the American nations? D. Siguenza, and the 
very ingenious Mexican Sifter J. Agnes de la Cruz, be- 
- jieved or conjectured, that the Mexicans, and other na- 
tions of Anahuac, were the defcendants of Naphtuhim, 
fon of Mezraim, and nephew of Cham. Boturini was 
of opinion, that they defcended not only from Naphtu- 
him, but likewife from his other five brothers. The 
learned Spaniard Arias Montano was perfuaded that the 
Americans, and particularly the Peruvians, belonged to 
the pofterity of Ophir, fourth fon of Shem. The rea- 
i fons 
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fons of this author are fo weak that they do not merit 
mention. Ofthofe of Siguenza we fhall {peak prefently. 

The other authors, who have not been willing’ to car- 
ry their inquiries fo far into antiquity, have fought for 
the origin of the Americans in different countries of the 
world. Their opinions are fo numerous and different, 
it is not eafy to recite them. Some think they find the 
anceftors of the Americans in Afia, others trace them in 
Africa, and others from Europe. Among thofe who 
imagine they have found them in Europe, fome have 
fuppofed their anceftors the Grecians, others the Ro- 
mans, others the Spaniards, others the Irifh, others the 
Courlanders, and fome the Ruffians. Among thofe 
who report them originally from Africa, fome make 
them the defcendants of the Egyptians, fome of the Car- 
thaginians, and fome of the Numidians. But there is 
no where greater variety of fentiment than among thofe 
who believe the population of America due. to Afia. 
The Ifraelites, the Canaanites, the Affyrians, the Pho- 
nicians, the Perfians, the Tartars, the Eaft Indians, the 
Chinefe, the Japanefe, all have their advocates among 
the hiftorians and philofophers of the two laft centuries. 
Some, however, not content to look for the populators 
‘in the known countries of the world, draw the famous 
ifle Atlantida out of the waters of the ocean, to fend co- 
-lonies from it to America. But this is not extraordina- 
ry; fince there are authors who, in order to do wrong to 
no people, believe the Americans the defcendants of all 
the nations of the world. 

So great a variety and extravagance of opinion is 
owing to a perfuafion, that to make one nation be be- 
lieved to have fprung from another, no more is necefla- 
‘ry than to find fome affinity in the words of their lan- 

suages, 
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~ guages, and fome fimilarity in their rites, cuftoms, and 
manners. Such are the foundations of the above mention- 
ed opinions, collected and illuftrated with a great thew of 
erudition, by the Dominican Garcia, and thofe learned 
Spaniards who reprinted his work with additions: which 
thofe who pleafe may confult, as we have no time to re- 
fute them. 

We cannot, however, difpenfe with the mention of 
the opinions of D. Siguenza, adopted alfo by the famous 
bifhop F. P. Daniel Huet, as it appears to us to be 
the beft founded. Siguenza was perfuaded, that the 
nations which peopled the Mexican empire belonged to 
the pofterity of Naphtuhim, and that their anceftors, 
having left Egypt not long after the confufion of tongues, 
travelled towards America. ‘The reafons on which he 
grounds this opinion are mentioned only in the Liblio- 
theca Mexicana. As we are deprived of his excellent 
manufcripts, we can only cite them, as Eguiara did, in 
the Bibliotheca above mentioned. 

Thofe reafons, from what appears, are firft, the con- 
formity of thofe American nations with the Egyptians in 
the’ conftru&tion of pyramidal edifices, and the ufe of 
hieroglyphics in the method of computing time, in their 
drefs, and in fome of their cuftoms; and, laftly, the re- 
femblance of the word Teot] of the Mexicans to the 
Theuth of the Egyptians, which occafioned bifhop Huet 
to adopt the fame fentiment with Siguenza. If this 
opinion is propofed as a conjecture, we {hall not contra- 
dict it; but if it is offered as a truth on which we are to 
depend, the proofs do not appear fufficient. 

Siguenza conceived that the children of Naphtuhim 
fet out from Egypt towards America not Jong after the 


confufion of tongues; it would therefore be neceffary to 
Vou. III. O make 
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make the comparifon of the cuftoms of the Americans 
with thofe of the firft Egyptians, not of their defcendants 
who dwelt in Egypt many years after, and from: whom 
_the Americans are not believed to be defcended. But 

who can imagine that the Egyptians, immediately after 
the difperfion of the people, began to build pyramids, 
and make ufe of hieroglyphics, and that from thence- 
forward they ordered and arranged their years and 
months in the form they had afterwards? All thofe 
things were certainly pofterior to that epoch, nor was 
it neceflary to have feen the pyramids of Egypt to make 
the Americans think of building fuch kind of edifices; 
for the mountains alone were fufficient to fuggeft them: 
whoever defires to build an edifice to immortalize his 
name, will eafily think of making it in the form of a 
pyramid; becaufe no other fort of building can be raif- 
ed to the fame height with fo little expenfe and trouble, 
as the higher it rifes the fewer materials in proportion 
are required. Befides, the Mexican edifices were en- 
tirely different from thofe of Egypt. The latter were 
truly pyramidal, the former not; they were compofed of 
three, four, or five {quare or oblong bodies, of which ~ 
the higher was lefs in amplitude than the lower; thofe 
of the Egyptians were in general hollow, thofe of the 
Mexicans folid; thefe ferved for the bafis of their fanc- 
tuaries, thofe for the fepulchres of their kings. The 
temples of the Mexicans and other nations of Anahuac, 
were of a fpecies fo fingular, that we do not know they 
were ever ufed by any other people of the world: on 
which account they ought to be confidered as an original 
invention of the Toltecas or fome other people more 


ancient than them. | 
In 
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In the mode of computing time, the Mexicans were 
much more fimilar to the Egyptians ; that is, of the lat- 
ter Egyptians, not of the former, of whofe method we 
know nothing. The Egyptian folar year was compofed 
of three hundred and fixty-five days, like that of the 
Mexicans : the one and the other contained three hun- 
dred and fixty-five days in: their months, and as the 
Egyptians added five days to their laft month Me/ori, fo 
did the Mexicans to their month Izcalli, in which parti- 
cular they agreed with the! Perfians; but in other re- 
{pects, there was a great difference between them; the 
Egyptian year confifted of twelve months and thefe of 
_ thirty days, the Mexican year confifted of eighteen 
_ months and thefe of twenty days(c). The Egyptians, 
like many other nations of the old continent, counted by 
weeks; the Mexicans by periods of five days in their 
civil and thirteen days in their religious year. 

The Mexicans, like the Egyptians, employed hiero- 
glyphics; but how many other nations have done the 
fame to conceal the myfteries of their religions ; and if 
the Mexicans learned hieroglyphics from the Egyptians, 
why had they not alfo the ufe of letters from them? Be- 
caufe letters, it may be faid, were invented after their 
feparation; but how is it known that before they fepa- 

rated they had made the invention of hieroglyphics? 

The drefs of the firft Egyptians may have probably 
been the fame as that of the other fons and nephews of 
Noah; at leaft we have no reafon to think otherwife. 
Refpecting the political cuftoms of thofe firft men we 
know nothing. The moft ancient Egyptians, of whom 
we have any certain marks, were thofe who lived in the 

ode Sues 

(c) We {peak of the religious year of the Mexicans, for of their civil or af- 
tronomical year we have no account. 
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times of the patriarch Jofeph. If we mean to make a 
comparifon of their ufages mentioned in the facred books 
with thofe of the Mexicans, inftead of any fimilarity, 
we fhall find the ftrongeft difference between them. 
' Laftly, we do not pretend to demontftrate the opinion of 
Siguenza to be falfe, but only to fhew that it is not a 
truth upon which we can fafely rely. 

The extravagant M. de P. fays, that the Mexicans 
derive their origin from the fouthern Apalachites ; but 
he neither does nor can offer any reafon to make fuch a 
fuppofition probable; and, although it were true, the 
difficulty would remain ftill unrefolved with regard to 
the origin of the Apalachites themfelves. It is true, 
that author finds little difficulty, as he fometimes gives 
us to underftand that he is not unfavourable to the ro- 
mantic fyftem of La Peyrere. 

With refpeé to the opinion we have ventured to form 
ourfelves, we fhall explain it in the following conclufions. 

I. The Americans defcended from different nations, 
or from different families, difperfed after the confufion 
of tongues. No perfon will doubt of the truth of this, 
who has any knowledge of the multitude and great di- 
verfity of the American languages. In Mexico we have 
already found thirty-five: in South America there are 
{till more known. In the beginning of the laft century 
the Portuguefe counted fifty in Maragnon. It is true, 
that there is a great affinity between fome of thofe lan- 
guages, which fhews that they are {prung from the fame 
parent, namely, the Eudeve, Opata, and Tanahumara, 
in North America, and the Mocobi, Toba, and Abipona 
in South America; but there are many others alfo, as 


different from each other as the Illyrian from the He- © 
brew. We can fafely affirm, that there are no living 


or 
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or dead languages which can differ more among each 
other than the languages of the Mexicans, Otomies, 
Tarafcas, Mayas, and Miztecas, five languages prevail- 
ing in different provinces of Mexico. It would there- 
fore be abfurd to fay, that languages fo different were 
different diale&ts of one original. How is it poflible a 
nation fhould alter its primitive language to fuch a de- 
gree, or multiply its dialects fo varioufly, that there 
fhould not be, even after many centuries, if not fome 
words common to all, at leaft an affinity between them, 
or fome traces left of their origin? 

Who can ever believe what we read in the hiftory of 
Acofta? That the Aztecas, or Mexicans, having arrived 
after their long peregrination in the kingdom of Michua- 
can, were allured by the agreeablenefs of the country, 
and became defirous of eftablifhing themfelves in it; but 
as the whole nation could not fettle there, their god 
Huitzilopochtli confented that fome of them might flay, 
and fugeefted to the others, when thofe who were to 
remain went to bathe in the lake of Pazcuaro, to {teal 
their clothes from them and purfue their journey; that 
thofe who bathed finding themfelves robbed of their 
garments and fooled by their companions, were fo pro- 
voked, that they not only refolved to remain there, but 
to adopt a new language; and that thence arofe the Ta- 
rafca language. ‘The account adopted by Gomara, and 
other hiftorians, is {till more incredible: that, of an old 
man called Iztac Mixcoatl and his wife Itancueitl were 
born fix children, each with a different language, called 
Xolhua, Tenoch, Olmecatl, Xicallancatl, Mixtecatl, and 
Otomitl, who were the founders of as many nations, 
which peopled the country of Anahuac. This allegory 
by which the Mexicans fignified that all thofe nations 

drew 
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drew their origin from one common ftock, was made a 
fable of by the above mentioned authors, from ignorance 
of its meaning. . 

II. The Americans do not derive their origin from 
any people now exifting in the ancient world, or at leaft 
there are no grounds to affirm it. This inference is found- 
- ed on the fame argument with the preceding, fince if 
the Americans defcended of any of thofe people, it 
would be poffible to trace their origin by fome marks in 
their languages in fpite of the antiquity of their fepara- 
tion: but any fuch traces have not been difcovered 
hitherto, although many authors have fearched with the 
utmoft attention, as appears from the work of the Do- 
minican Garcia. We have leifurely compared the Mexi- 
can and other American languages with many others 
which are now living, and with thofe which are dead, 
but have not been able to difcover the leaft affinity be- 
tween any ofthem. ‘The refemblance between the Teot/ 
of the Mexicans and the Theos of the Greeks, has induc- 
ed us fometimes to compare thofe two languages, but 
we have never found any agreement between them. 
This argument is ftrong in refpeét to the Americans, as 
they thew great firmnefs and conftancy in retaining their 
languages. The Mexicans preferve their language 
among the Spaniards, and the Otomies retain their diffi- 
cult diale among Spaniards and Mexicans, after two 
centuries and a half of communication with both. 

If the Americans defcended from different families dif- 
perfed after the confufion of tongues, as we believe, and 
have been feparated fince then from thofe others who 
peopled the countries of the old continent, authors will 
labour in vain, to feek in the language or cuftoms of the _ 
Afiatics for the origin of the people of the new world. 


SECT. 
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From what part and how the inhabitants and animals 
paffed to America. 


THIS is the fecond and moft difficult point in the 

problem of the population of America, on which, as on 
others, authors are various in opinion. Some of them 
attribute the population of the new world to certain 
Pheenician merchants, who, in traverfing the ocean, land- 
ed there by accident. Others imagine that the fame 
people, whom they f{uppofe to have pafled from the old 
continent to the ifle Atlantida, from thence got eafily to 
Florida, and from that great country gradually {cattered 
themfelves over America. Others believe that they 
paffed there from Afia, by the Straits of Anian; and _ 
others, that they were tranfported there from the nor- 
thern regions of Europe, over fome arm of the frozen 
fea. . 
_ Feijoo, a Spanifh Benedictine, thought a few years 
ago to propofe to the world a new fyftem; and what is 
this new fyftem? That America was united in the north 
to the old continent, by which both men and animals 
pafled there. But this opinion is as ancient as Acofta, 
who, one hundred and forty-four years before Feijoo, 
publithed it in his Hiftory of America: befides, it is not 
fufficient to folve all the difficulties refpecting the paflage 
of animals, as we {hall fee hereafter. 

The count de Buffon, notwithftanding his great geni- 
us and pointed accuracy, contradicts himfelf openly in 
this point. He fuppofes the two continents united by 
oriental Tartary, and affirms that by it the firft inhabi- 

tants 
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tants pafled to America, and alfo all thofe animals which 
have been found common to both continents; fuch as 
buffalos, called in Mexico cibolos, wolves, foxes, martins, 
deer, and other quadrupeds, which agree with cold 
climes; but that there could not be in America either 
lions, tygers, camels, elephants, or any of thofe eigh- 
teen fpecies of apes which are found in the old conti- 
nent ; and, in fhort, no quadruped peculiar to hot climes 
could be common to both continents, becaufe they were 
not able to refift the cold of northern countries, by which 
they muft pafs from one to the other world. This he 
repeats inceflantly through all his natural hiftory, and 
on this account he denies antelopes, goats, and rabbits 
to America. He thinks thofe quadrupeds American only 
which live in the hot countries of the new world, among 
which he numbers thirteen or fourteen fpecies of Ame- 
rican apes, divided by him into the two clafles of Sapayus 
and Sagoini; of thofe, he adds, there were none in the 
old continent, as there were none of the eighteen fpecies 
of the old continent in the new world. What then was 
the origin of thofe and other quadrupeds really Ameri- 
can? This doubt, which occurs frequently in the natural 
hiftory of that great philofopher, remains undecided un- 
til the laft volume but one of the hiftory of quadrupeds, 
in which he fays (d), ‘* As it cannot be doubted that all 
‘¢ animals in general were created in the old continent, 
‘¢ we mutt admit them to have paffed from it to the new ; 
“¢ and muit fuppofe alfo, that thofe animals, the deer, 
‘¢ wildgoat, and mouffettes, inftead of having degenerat- 
ed like others in the new world, have on the contrary — 
‘¢ arrived at perfection there, and from the fuitablenefs 
| ch ing 


Lal 
a) 


(d) Hitt. Nat. tom. xxix. Difcourfe on the Degeneration of Animals. 
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€¢ of the clime excelled their own nature. There hay- 
ing been fo many animals found in the new world, 
¢ which have no likenefs to any of the old world, fhews 
“‘ fufficiently clear, that the origin of thofe animals 
‘«¢ which are proper to the new world ought not to be 
*¢ afcribed to fimple degeneration. However great and 
** powerful we may fuppofe its effects, we cannot rea- 
“¢ fonably be perfuaded that thefe animals have been ori- 
«¢ sinally the fame as thofe of the old continent; and 
*¢ unqueftionably it is more confiftent with reafon to be- 
“¢ lieve, that the two continents were formerly contigu- 
*¢ ous and united, and that thofe fpecies which retired 
<¢ into the regions of the new world, becaufe they found 
“¢ its climate and productions more agreeable to their 
*¢ nature, were there fhut up and feparated from the 
“* others, by the irruptions of the fea which divided A- 
‘¢ frica from America (e),” &c. &c. From this dif. 
courfe of count de Buffon we conclude, 1. That there 
is no animal properly American; becaufe all of them 
went from the old continent, where they were created. 
2. That the argument founded on the nature of the ani- 
mals repugnant to cold, is of no weight to fhew that the 
animals could not pafs to the old continent; becaufe 
thofe animals which could not pafs by the northern 
countries from their nature, could pafs by that part 

Vou. Ill. P where 


(e) We requeft our readers to compare what the count de Buffon fays con- 
eerning the ancient union of Africa and America, with that which he writes in 
the eighteenth volume, where he fpeaks of the lion. “ The American lion,” 
che fays, “ cannot be defcended from the lion of the old continent, becaufe the 
Jatter only inhabits between the tropics; and nature having, it appears, fhut 
up all the paffages by the north, it could not pafs from the fouthern parts of 
Afia and Africa into America, as thefe two continents are feparated by immenfe 
feas; on which account we ought to infer, that the American lion is an animal 
proper and peculiar to the new world.” 
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where America and Africa were formerly united, as that 
author, believes. 3. That by the way in which the Sa- 
payus and Sagoini paffed to the new world, in like man- 
ner could elephants, camels, lions, tygers, &c. 

Omitting many other opinions unworthy of mention, 
we fhall fubmit our own; not with a view to eftablith 
any new fyftem, but to offer materials for other abler 
pens, and to illuftrate fome points of our hiftory. 

I. The men and animals of America paffed there from 
the old continent. This is confirmed by the facred writ- 
ings. Mofes, who declares Noah the common ftock of 
all men after the deluge, fays exprefsly, that in that ge- 
neral inundation of the earth all its quadrupeds, birds, 
and reptiles, perifhed, except a few individuals which 
were faved in the ark, to generate their fpecies. ‘The 
repeated expreffions which the facred hiftorian ufes to 
fignify its univerfality, do not permit us to doubt, that 
all quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles, which are in the 
world, defcended from thofe few individuals which were 
faved from the general inundation. 

II. The firft peoplers of America might pafs ike in 
veflels by fea, or travel by land, or by ice. 1. They 
might either pafs there in veflels defignedly, if the arm 
of the fea which feparated the one continent from the 
other was fmall; or be accidentally carried upon it by 
winds. ‘There is not a doubt that the firft peoplers of 
the new world might arrive there in the fame manner in 
which, many centuries after, the pilot or mariner did to 
whom, in the opinion of many authors, Columbus owed 
the firft hints which incited him to his glorious and me- 
morable difcovery (f). 2. They might pafs there by 


land 


(f) Some authors affirm, that the mariner who gave intelligence to Colum- 
bus of the new countries in the weft, was a native of Andalufia; fome fay he 
: was 
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land on the fuppofition of the union of the two conti- 
nents. 3. They might alfo make that paffage over the 
ice of fome frozen arm of the fea. No perfon is igno- 
_ rant how vaft and durable the frozen parts of the north- 
ern feas are: it would not therefore be wonderful, that 
a {trait of the fea between the two continents fhould have 
been frozen for fome months, and that men had paffed 
over it, either in fearch of new countries or in purfuit of 
wild beafts. We are, however, only mentioning what 

could have happened, not what pofitively did happen. 
Ill. The anceftors of the nations which peopled the 
country of Anahauc, of which alone we are treating, 
might pafs from the northern countries of Europe into 
the northern parts of America, or rather from the moft 
eaftern parts of Afia to the moft wefterly part of Ameri- 
ca. This conclufion is founded on the conftant and ge- 
neral tradition of thofe nations, which unanimoufly fay 
that their anceftors came into Anahuac from the coun- 
tries of the north and north-weft. This tradition is con- 
firmed by the remains of many ancient edifices built by 
thofe people in their migrations, which we have already 
mentioned, and the common belief of the people in the 
north. Befides, from Torquemada and Betancourt we 
have aclear proof of it. In a journey made by the Spa- 
niards, in the year 1606, from New Mexico unto the 
river which they call Yizon, fix hundred miles from that 
province, towards the north-welt, they found there 
fome large edifices and met with fome Indians who {poke 
the Mexican language, from whom they were told, that 
a few 


‘ 


was of Bifcay, and others that he was a Portuguefe; others deny the fact en- 

_tirely. However the cafe was, it is certain that hiftory records many inftances 

of veffels having been driven by winds and carried many degrees out of their 
> 

courfe. 
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a few days journey from that river towards the north 
was the kingdom of Tollan, and many other peopled 
places, from whence came thofe who peopled the Mexi- 
can empire; and that by the fame peoplers thefe and 
other like buildings had been erected. In fa&, the whole 
people of Anahuac have ufually affirmed, that towards 
the north-weft and the north, there were the kingdoms 
and provinces of Vollan, Teocolhuacan, Amaquemecan, 
Aztlan, Tehuajo, and Copalla, names which are all Mex- 
ican, and the difcovery of which, if the population of 
the Spaniards fhould ipread into thofe parts, will throw 
great light on the ancient hiftory of Mexico. Boturini 
fays, that in the ancient paintings of the Toltecas, was 
reprefented the migration of their anceftors through Afia 
and the northern countries of America, until they eftab- 
lifhed themfelves in the country of Tollan, and even en- 
deavours to afcertaim in his General Hiftory the route 
they purfued in their travel; but as he had not oppor- 
tunity to compofe the hiftory which he defigned, we can 
fay no more of this matter. 

Thofe countries in which the anceftors of thofe na- 
tions eftablifhed themfelves, being fituated towards that 
part where the moft wefterly coaft of America approach- 
es to the moft eafterly part of Afia, it is probable that 
by that part they pafled from the one to the other con- 
tinent ; either in veffels, if the {trait of the fea then di- 
vided them which is there at prefent, according to the 
difcoveries of the Ruflians, or by land, if the continents 
were united, as we fhall prefently find. The traces which 
thofe nations left of themfelves from time to time, lead 
us to that very ftrait which is undoubtedly the fame 
which was, difcovered by the navigators of the fix-— 

yet 3 — teenth 
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teenth century, and called by them the Straits of 
Anian(g). 

With refpect to the other nations of America, as there 
is no tradition among them concerning the way by which 
their anceftors came to the new world, we can fay no- 
thing of them. It is poflible, that they all paffed by the 
fame way in which the anceftors of the Mexicans pafled 5 
and yet perhaps they may have pafled by fome other 
very different route. We conjecture, that the anceftors 
of the nations which peopled South America went there 
by the way in which the animals proper to hot countries 
paffed, and that the anceftors of thofe nations inhabit- 
ing all the countries which lie between Florida and the 
moft northern part of America, paffed there from the 
north of Europe. The difference of character which is 
difcoverable in the three above mentioned clafles of Ame- 
ricans, and the fituation of the countries which they oc- 
cupied, make us fufpeé that they had different origins, 
and that their anceftors came there by different routes ; 
but ftill this is a mere fufpicion and conje€ture. 

_ Some authors aflign another part for the paflage of 
the firft peoplers, which is the ifland Atlantida; the 
exiftence of which, contradicted by Acofta, was main- 
tained by Siguenza, by what appears from the account 
of Gemelli, and lately fupported with great thew of 
erudition by the celebrated author of the American Let- 
ters. If there were not fo many fables mixed with the 
account of that ifland which Plato gives in Timeus, the 
authority of fo grave a philofopher might induce us to 
a affent 


(zg) In the charts of America publifhed in the laft century, the ftrait of 
Anian was ufually defcribed, though with much difference in the reprefenta- 
tion of it. For fome years paft it has been omitted, from an opinion that the 
account of it was fabulous; but fince the difcovery of the Ruffians fome geo- 
graphers have begun again to give it a place. 
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affent to his opinion. We fhall therefore, omit this 
conteft, and come to the moft difficult point of our pro- 
blem. 

IV. The quadrupeds and reptiles of the new world 
pafled there by land. This fac will be made moft ma- 
nifeft, by demonftrating the improbability and inconfift- 
ency of other opinions. The great doétor of the church 
Auguftin, was of opinion, that the wild beafts and de- 
{tructive animals which are in the iflands might have been 
tranfported there by the angels. But this folution, al- 
though it cuts off every difficulty in the paflage of wild 
bea{ts to the new world, would not be acceptable in the 
century in which we live. 

The fame doétor fuggefts three other folutions to the 
difficulty: the wild beafts, he fays, might pafs by fwim- 
ming to the ifles; they might be tranfported there by 
men for the fake of hunting ; and they might alfo have 
been formed there by nature as they were in the be- 
ginning.- But none of thefe folutions are fufficient to 
remove the difficulties which are in the way of the paf- 
fage of the wild beafts to the new world; for as to the 
firft, it is certain that whatever {trait there was between 
_ the two continents, it is quite ridiculous to think that 
animals which are not deftined to go into the water, or 
accuftemed to fwimming, would attempt fuch a paflage: 
it is true, that fome might have pafled by fwimming, as 
the bears go from Corfica to France; but who would 
believe this of fo many American apes, that are totally 
unfitted for fwimming; or the Perico ligero, or floth, 
which is fo flow and difficult to move? Befides, what 
could induce fo many wild animals to abandon the land 
and encounter the dangers of the fea ? 

: It 


~ 
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It isnot Jefs incredible, that thofe animals were tran- 
{ported there by men in fhips, efpecially if we fuppofe 
their arrival on the coafts of America to have been acci- 
dental and fortuitous. If fuch voyage was undertaken 
from defign, they might have carried fome fquirrels and 
curious apes with them for amufement, fome rabbits, 


hares and fechichis, that, after multiplying, they might 


ferve for food, and fome deer, martins, and even tygers, 
for their fkins to clothe them ; but to what purpofe car- 
ry wolves, foxes, American lions, &c. which, inftead of 
being of any ufe, might prove deftrudctive to them? For 
the chafe? But might they not have enjoyed this re- 
creation without any injury from animals lefs ferocious? 
And if, laftly, we fuppofe thofe firft peoplers fo foolith 
as to carry fuch pernicious animals to new countries to 
hunt them, we cannot ftill think them to have been fo 
mad as to take alfo fo many fpecies of ferpents, for the 
pleafure of killing them afterwards. 

With refpe& to the third folution, that God had 
created the animals in America, as he had created them 
in Afia, that would unqueftionably cut off every diffi- 
culty, were it not contradictory to facred hiftory. 

There remains another folution of the paffage of 
beafts, which is the fame that we mentioned in treating 
of men. It may be imagined, that beafts might pafs 
over fome frozen ftrait of the fea; but can any perfon 
perfuade himfelf, that feveral f{pecies of voracious ani- 
mals fhould tranfport themfelves to thofe regions defti- 
tute of every thing which could ferve for their food ; 
and that others, whofe natures were repugnant to cold, 
fhould dare to venture, in the rigor of we over re- 
gions of ice? 


As 
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As it is not probable that the beafts of the new world 
pafled to it by fwimming, or over ice, nor that they were 
tranfported either by men or by angels, nor created 
afrefh by God, we ought to believe that the quadrupeds, 
as well as the reptiles which are found in America, paff- 
ed to it by land, and of courfe that the two continents 
were formerly united. This is the opinion of Acofta, 
Grotius, Buffon, and other great men. Weare far from 
adopting the fy{tem of count de Buffon in its full extent: 
he cannot perfuade us, however eloquent his philofophy 
and great his learning, that that which is now land has 
once been the bed of the fea; or, that the old conti- 
nent has been fubje&t to a general: inundation diftin& 
from that of Noah, and more latting than it. In the 
feries of forty centuries and upwards, comprehended in 
the hiftory of the facred writings, there is no chafm or 
void by which we could account for this fuppofed inun- 
dation. In our third Differtation we fhall thew there 
are no grounds to believe that the new continent has 
fuffered any inundation different from that of Noah. 

There is not a doubt, however, that our planet has 
been fubje& to great viciflitudes fince the deluge; an- 
cient and modern hiftories confirm the truth which Ovid 
has fung in the name of Pythagoras :— 


Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam folidiffima tellus, 
Effe fretum ; vidi factas ex aquore terras. 


At prefent they plough thofe lands over which fhips 
formerly failed, and now they fail over Jands which were 
formerly ploughed: earthquakes have {wallowed fome 
lands, and fubterraneous fires have thrown up others: - 
the rivers have formed new foil with their mud: the fea 

retreating 
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retreating from the fhores, has lengthened the land in 
fome places; and advancing in others, has diminifhed it: 
it has feparated fome territories which were formerly 
united, and formed new ftraits and gulfs. We have 
examples of all thefe revolutions in the paft century. Si- 
cily was united to the continent of Naples, as Eubea, 
now the Black Sea, to Beeotia. Diodorus, Strabo, and 
other ancient authors, fay the fame thing of Spain and 
Africa, and affirm that by a violent irruption of the 
ocean upon the land between the mountains Abyla and 
Calpe, that communication was broken, and the Medi- 
terranean fea was formed. Among the people of Cey- . 
lon there is a tradition, that a fimilar irruption of the fea 
feparated their ifland from the peninfula of India. The 
fame thing is believed by thofe of Malabar, with refpeé& 
to the ifles of Malvidia, and by the Malayans with re- 
fpe& to Sumatra. It is certain, fays the count de Buffon, 
that in Ceylon the earth has loft thirty or forty leagues, 
which the fea has taken from it; on the contrary, Ton- 
eres, a place of the Low Countries, has gained thirty 
leagues of land from the fea. The northern part of 
Egypt owes its exiftence to inundations of the Nile (A). 
The earth which this river has brought from the inland 
countries of Africa, and depofited in its inundations, has 
formed a foil of more than twenty-five cubits of depth. In 
hae | | like 

Vou. III. Q. 


(4. Faro or Farion, an ifland of Egypt, which, according to what Homer 
mentions in his Odyfley, was diftant one day and one night’s fail from the 
northern land of Egypt, was fo near to it in the times of the celebrated Cleo- 
patra, that it was hardly feven furlongs off: for fo much was the length of 
the bridge which that queen ordered to be made for the Rhodians, in order to 
facilitate the communication between that ifland and the continent. Herodo- 
tus, Ariftotle, Seneca, Pliny, and other ancient authors, make mention of this 
remarkable augmentation of the territory of Egypt. 


/ 
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like manner, adds the above author, the province of the 
Yellow River in China, and that of Louifiana, have only 
been formed of the mud of rivers. Pliny, Seneca, Diodo- 
rus, and Strabo, report innumerable examples of fimilar 
revolutions, which we omit, that our Differtation may 
not become too prolix ; as alfo many modern revolutions, 
which are related in the theory of the earth of the count 
de Buffon and other authors. In our America, all thofe 
who have obferved with philofophie eyes the peninfula of 
Yucatan, do not doubt that that country has once been 
the bed of the fea; and on the contrary, in the channel 
of Bahama many indications fhew the ifland of Cuba to 
have been once united to the continent of Florida. In 
the {trait which feparates America from Afia many 
iflands are found, which probably were the mountains 
belonging to that tract of land which we fuppofe to have 
been {wallowed up by earthquakes; which is made more 
probable by the multitude of volcanos which we know 
of in the peninfula of Kamtfchatka. We imagine, how- 
ever, that the finking of that land, and the feparation of 
the two continents, has been occafioned by thofe great 
and extraordinary earthquakes mentioned in the hifto- 
ries of the Americans, which formed an cra almoft as 
memorable as that of the deluge. ‘The hiftories of the 
Toltecas fix fuch earthquakes in the year I Tecpatl; but, 
as we know not to what century that belonged, we can 
form no conjecture of the time that great calamity hap- 
pened. Ifa great earthquake fhould overwhelm the 
ifthmus of Suez, and there fhould be at the fame time as 
great a fcarcity of hiftorians as there were in the firft 


ages after the deluge, it would be doubted in three or 
four hundred years after, whether Afia had ever been — 


united by that part to Africa, and many would firmly 


deny it. | 
VY. The 
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V. The quadrupeds and reptiles of America pafied by 
different places from the one continent to the other. 
Amongft the American bea{ts, there are fome whofe na- 
tures are averfe to cold; fuch as apes, dantes, crocodiles, 
&c. There are others, whofe difpofitions lead them to 
cold countries, as martens, rein-deer, and gluttons. 
The former could not go to America by the frigid zone, 
becaufe in that cafe they would be aéting violently 
againft their genius, and would not furvive the paflage. 

The apes which are in New Spain paffed there certain- 
ly by South America(i). ‘Ihe centre of their popula- 
tion is the country under the equator, and between it and 
the fourteenth or fifteenth degree of latitude; in pro- 
portion to the diftance from the equator their numbers 
decreafe, and beyond the tropics there are none to be 
found, except in fome diftrif&s which from fome parti-. 
cularity of fituation are as hot as the equinoétial lands. 
Who, therefore, can imagine that fuch f{pecies of ani- 
mals fhould have travelled to the new world through 
the rigid climate of the north? It may be faid, that it 
is not improbable that they were tranfported by men, 
as they were valued for their extravagant refemblance 
and ridiculous imitations of men. But befides that, the 
argument which this forms in regard to apes, may be 
adduced with refpect to many other quadrupeds which 
have no value to make them be coveted, but rather many 
bad qualities to make them be avoided ; it is not to be 
believed, that men would have Sh eins with them 


fo 


(2) Don Ferdinand d’Alba Ixtlilxochit], an Indian well informed in the anti- 
quities of his nation, fays in his Univerfal Hiftory of New Spain, that there 
were no apes in the country of Anahuac; that the firft which appeared there 
came from the quarter ot the South, after the period of the great winds. The 
Tlafcalans make a fable of this event, and fay, that the world was deftroyed 
ence by wind, and that the few men who furvived were transformed into apes. 
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fo many fpecies of apes as there are in America; and 
far lefs fome, which inftead of being agreeable, are 
on the contrary of a brutal afpect and ferocious difpo- 
fition, namely, thofe called zambos ; and, provided men 
had been determined to have taken two individuals at 
leait of every {pecies, they could never arrive either by 
the feas or the countries of the north, although their 
conductors had endeavouted to defend them from the 
cold. They mutt, therefore, have tranfported them from 
the hot countries of the old continent to the warm coun-— 
tries of the new world, over a fea fubje& to a clime 
not difiimilar to that of the native country of thofe qua- 
drupeds, that is by the countries of the fouth of Afia 
to the fouth of America, over the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, or from the weftern countries of Africa to the 
eaftern countries of America, over the Atlantic Ocean. 
If men, therefore, tranfported thofe bea{ts from the one 
to the other world, they did it acrofs thofe feas. But 
was this navigation cafual or defigned? If cafual, how 
and wherefore did they conduét fo many animals with 
them? If it was defigned, and with a determined purpofe 
to pafs from the one to the other world, who gave them 
intelligence of it? Who fhewed them the fituation of 
thofe countries? Who pointed out their courfe? How 
did they venture to crofs {uch vaft feas without the com- 
pafs? In what veffels? If they landed there happily, 
why does there not remain among the Mexicans fome 
memory of their conftrudtion ? 

Befides, in the torrid zone of the new world croco- 
diles are common, animals which require a hot or tempe- 
rate clime, and live alternately on land or in {weet water ; 
how did fuch animals pafs there? Not by the north, cer- 
tainly ; becaufe their nature is ftrongly averfe to cold: 

neither 


4 
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neither were they tranfported by men, we may fafely 
fay ; as little can we think, by fwimming two thoufand 
miles through the falt waters of the Ocean. 

There remains no other folution, but that of ad- 
mitting an ancient union between the equinoétial coun- 
tries of America and thofe of Africa, and the con- 
tinuation of the northern countries of America with 
thofe of Europe or Afia; the latter for the paffage of 
beafts of cold climes, the former for the paflage of 
quadrupeds and reptiles peculiar to hor climes. For 
the reafons we have already fubmitted, we are per- 
fuaded, that there was formerly a great tract of land 
which united the now moft eaftern part of Brazil to the 
moft weftern part of Africa; and that all that fpace of 
Jand may have been funk by fome violent earthquakes, 
leaving only fome traces of it in the ifles of Cape de 
Verd, Fernando de Norona, Afcenfion, St. Matthew, 
and others; and many fand-banks difcovered by differ- 
ent navigators, and in particular by de Bauche, who 
founded that fea with great care and exactnefs (&). 
Thofe iflands and fand-banks may probably have been 
the higheft parts of that funken continent. In like man- 
ner we believe that the moft wefterly part of America 
was formerly united by means of a fmaller continent to 
the moft eafterly part of Tartary, and perhaps America 
was united alfo by Greenland with other northern coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Upon the whole, from all we have faid, we cannot 
but believe that the quadrupeds and the reptiles of the 
new world paffed there by land, and by different parts, 

, to. 

(£) M. de Bauche, in the year 1737, prefented to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Paris the hydrographical charts of that fea, made according to his 
obfervation, which were examined and approved of by the Academy. The 


celebrated author of the American Letters has — a draft of thofe charts 
in the fecond volume of his work. 
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to that continent. All other fyftems are fubject to heavy 
difficulties; even this is not without fome, but they are 
not altogether infurmountable. The greateft confifts in 
the apparent improbability of an earthquake fo great as 
to fink a fpace of land of more than one thoufand five 
hundred miles, which, according to our fuppofition, was 
that which united Africa to America, and funk it fo 
much as to the depth obferved in fome of the places of 
that fea. But we do not afcribe that {tupendous revo- 
lution to one fingle fhock, as there are in the bowels of 
the earth fuch extenfive mafles of combuftible matter, 
the inflammation of one could eafily communicate to 
others, (in the fame manner as Gaflendus explains the 
propagation of lightning) and the violent concuffion of 
the air, contained within thofe natural mines, could at 
once fhake, agitate, and overwhelm a {pace of land of 
two or three thoufand miles. This is not impoflible, 
nor improbable, nor is hiftory unfurnifhed with exam- 
ples of it. The earthquake which was felt in Canada, 


in the year 1663, overwhelmed a chain of mountains of | 


freeftone more than three hundred miles long, the whole 
of that immenfe tract remaining changed into a plain. 
‘How great then muft the convulfion have been which 
was occafioned by thofe extraordinary and memorable 
earthquakes, mentioned in the hiftories of America, 
when the world was thought to have been coming to an 
end! 


It may be objected to our fyftem, that if beafts paff- _ 


ed by land from the one continent to the other, it is 
not eafy to divine the caufe why fome {pecies pafled 
there without leaving a fingle individual in the old con- 
tinent; and, on the contrary, that fome entire fpecies 
fhould remain in the old continent, and not a fingle in- 
dividual of them pafs to America. Why, for example, 
did 


Bap 
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did the fourteen fpecies of apes, which are now in Ame- 
rica, pafs there, and not the eighteen fpecies which 
count Buffon enumerates in Afia and Africa, although 
they are all of one clime, and were equally at liberty 
and freedom to pafs? How came the floths to pafs, 
which are fo fluggifh, and not the antelopes which are 
fo fwift? If the beafts proceeded from Armenia to- 
wards America, the fpecies deftined for America mutt 
neceflarily have performed a journey of fix thoufand 
- miles, fpreading from Armenia through Mefopotamia 
and Syria to Egypt, from thence through the centre of 
Africa to the fuppofed fpace of land which formerly 
united the two continents, and from that, lafily, to 
Brazil; and although to other beafts there appears no 
difficulty of their having made that progrefs in ten, 
twenty, or forty years, neverthelefs with refpeét to the 
floths, it is not to be comprehended how they could, 
even in conftant motion, execute this in lefs than fix 
centuries. If we give credit to the count de Buffon, 
the floths cannot advance more than a perch in an hour, 
or fix Parifian feet, wherefore, to make a progrefs of 
fix thoufand miles, they would require about fix hun- 
dred and eighty years and more, if we believe what 
Maffei, Herrera, and Pifon have written, who affirm, 
that that miferable quadruped can hardly go the length 
of a ftonethrow in fifteen days or a fortnight. 

This is what may be objected to our fyftem, but fome 
of the above mentioned arguments are more forcible 
againi{t all the other opinions, except the one which em- 
ploys the angels in the tranfportation of beafts. If they. 
were men who tranfported beafts, why, inftead of wolves 
and foxes, did they not carry horfes, oxen, fheep, and 
goats? And why did they not leave a fpecies of each 
individual in the old continent? If fuch animals are — 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed to have paffed by fwimming, then the difficulty 
of the fea paflage to land animals comes in the way. 
If all the animals are fuppofed to have pafled, even 
thofe of South America by the north, then, inftead of 
making a journey of fix thoufand miles, they muft have 
made one of more than fifteen thoufand, for which 
length of way their floth would have had occafion for 

more than one thoufand feven hundred and forty years. 
We anfwer then to the above objections, 1. That as . 
all the quadrupeds of the earth are not yet known, we 
cannot fay how many are in the one or in the other 
continent. The count de Buffon numbers only two 
hundred fpecies of quadrupeds. Bomare, who wrote a 
little after that author, makes them two hundred and 
fixty-five: but to fay how many more there may be, 
until we have examined the inland regions of Africa, of 
a great part of Tartary, the country of the Amazons, 
North Louifiana, the countries beyond the river Co/ora- 
do, the country of the Apaches, the Salamon ifles, New 
Holland, &c. which countries make a confiderable part 
of our globe. It is not wonderful that the animals of 
thefe unknown countries are ftill ftrangers to us, when 
thofe of countries which have been known, and inha- 
bited for thefe two hundred and fixty years by the Eu- 
ropeans, are yet unnoticed by zoologifts. The count 
de Buffon, although he is the moft informed on this 
fubje&t, omits fome quadrupeds of Mexico, places many 
out of their native country, and confounds others to- 
gether, as we fhall fhew in our Differtation on animals. 
But with refpe@ to the animals which are certainly not 
original in America, fuch as camels, clephants, and 
horfes, feveral reafons may be-affigned for this want. 
Poffibly thofe animals did pafs to the new world, but 
were deftroyed by other wild beafts, or extirpated by 
: fome 
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fome diftemper. Perhaps they never did pafs there. 
Some, fuch as elephants and rhinocerofes, the multipli- 
cation of which is flow, ftopped in the fouthern parts of 
Afia and Africa, becaufe they found a climate agreeable 
and fuitable to their natures, and had not occafion 
therefore to go further for paftures or food. It is true, 
that many authors are perfuaded that the great bones 
dug up near the river Ohio, and other places of Ameri- 
ca, have belonged to elephants, which would argue their 
ancient exiftence in that continent; but as modern zoo- 
logifts are not.agreed with refpect to the fpecies of qua- 
druped to which fuch bones may have belonged, no ar- 
gument from them can be deduced againft us (/). Laftly, 
other beafts did not pafs to the new world, perhaps be- 
caufe men detained them. But however the matter may 
be, the paffage of fome beafts and not of others proves. 
nothing againft our fyftem. 

With refpeé& to the calculation above mentioned, of 
what time the floth would require to move from Ame- 
rica to Brazil, it raifes no inconvenience ; for if it had 
occafion for more than a thoufand years, on the fuppo- 
fition we made of the union of the two continents con- 
tinuing all that time, it might arrive there at laft. The 
count de Buffon declares, that authors have exaggerat- 
ed the flownefs of the floth; and Mr. Aubenton ac- 
knowledges, that it was not fo flow as theturtle. Be- 
fides, it being a harmlefs animal, it may have been tran- 


{ported by men. 
Vou. Il. R DISSERTATION 


(7) Muller faid, that thofe bones belonged to certain large quadrupeds, 
which he called Mammouts. The count de Buffon, trufting too much to him, 
computed that thofe quadrupeds were feven times larger than elephants. Some 
have believed that thofe bones belonged to the fea-horfes, fome to other fea- 
animals ; and, laftly, fome have thought they belonged to fome unknown qua- 
drupeds that are now extinct: but they may, from what appears, have belong- 
ed to giants of the human as well as of any other race. 


(0, 199) ae 


DISSERTATION II. 
On the Principal Epochs of the History of Mexico. 


HE different opinions of authors concerning the 

chronology of the hiftory of Mexico, oblige us 
to examine with attention the epochs of the principal 
events. If we had done this in the body of our hifto- 
ry, it would have interrupted the narration with unfea- 
fonable difputes. The variety of fentiments among 
writers on this head, arifes from their not having ad- 
jufted the Mexican years with ours. We have laboured 
with great diligence to inveftigate the truth, and we 
think we have in great part fucceeded, as we {hall en- 
deavour to fhew in the prefent differtation, which will, 
however, prove little interefting to thofe who have no 
tafte for, or curiofity in, points of chronology. 


se eA OR RA 


On the Epoch of the Arrival of the Toltecas, and other Na- 
tions in the Country of Anahuac. 


WE do not treat now of the firft peoplers, but only 
of thofe nations who make a confpicuous figure in our 
hiftory. Authors in the firft place difagree about the 
order of the arrival of fuch nations; as the Checheme- 
cas for example, who, according to Acofta, Gomara, 
and Siguenza, were the firft to arrive in that country, 
and, according to ‘Torquemada, the third, were the 
fourth, if we believe Boturini. Nor are they lefs dif- 
cordant about the arrival of every other nation. : 


None | 
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None of them doubt that the Toltecan nation was 
very ancient. It appears from the hiftories of the Che- 
chemecas, that they did not arrive in Anahuac until af- 
ter the ruin of the Toltecas, whofe buildings they met 
with in their travels, and remains of whom they found 
on the banks of the Mexican lakes, and other places. 
In this point Torquemada, Betancourt, and Boturini are 
agreed. Acofta and Gomara make no mention of the 
Toltecas, becaufe perhaps thofe authors whom they con- 
fulted omitted to fpeak of them, as their knowledge of 
them was but little and obfcure. 

With refpeé to the time of their arrival in Anahuac, 
Torquemada fays, in book III. of his hiftory, that it 
happened in the year 700 of the vulgar era; but from 
what he writes in book I. it appears to have happened 
in 648. Boturini makes them one century more ancient, 
as he believed that in 660 Ixtlalcuechahuac, the fecond ~ 
king of that nation, was reigning in Tula. From their 
pictures we know, that they left Huehuetlapallan in the 
year I Tecpatl; that, after having travelled one hun- 
dred and four years, they fettled in Tollantzinco, and 
then in Tula; and that their monarchy commencing in 
the year VII Acatl lafted three hundred and eighty-four 
years. After comparing thefe epochs of the Toltecas 
with thofe of the Chechemecas, their fucceflors, we are 
perfuaded that the departure of the former from Hue- 
huetlapallan happened in 544, and that their monarchy 
began in the year 667. Whoever will trace back to- 
wards that time, the feries of Mexican years contrafted 
with Chriftian years, fet forth at the end of our fir 
volume, will find the year 544 of the vulgar era to have 
been I Tecpatl, and the year 667 to have in like man- 
ner been VII Acatl. ‘There is no reafon to anticipate 
thefe epochs, nor can they be poftponed without con- 

founding 
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founding thofe of other later nations. That monarchy. 
having begun then in 667, and lafted three hundred and 
eighty-four years, the end of it, and ruin of the Tolte- 
cas, ought to be fixed in the year 1051. 

Between the ruin of the Toltecas and the arrival of 
the Chechemecas, ‘Torquemada allows but nine years; 
this interval is too fmall, becaufe the Chechemecas found, 
as the fame author fays, the edifices of the Toltecas in 
ruins; and it is improbable that they would have gone 
to ruin in only nine years. Befides, we cannot fix the 
beginning of the Chechemecan monarchy in that centu- 
ry, without increafing the number of their kings, or 
prolonging their lives immoderately, as Torquemada has 
done. Who can believe that Xolotl reigned a hundred 
and thirteen years, and lived two hundred? ‘That No- 
paltzin his fon lived one hundred and feventy ; that Te- 
chotlala, his great great grandfon fhould reign one hun- 
dred and four; and Tezozomoc, his defcendant, fhould 
reign in Azcapozalco-one hundred and fixty, or one 
hundred and eighty years? It is true, that a man of 
robuft conftitution, aflifted by fobriety of life, and fo 
mild a clime as that of Mexico, might arrive at fo ad- 
vanced an age; and in that country there are not a very 
few examples of men who have prolonged their life be- 
yond the regular time prefcribed to mortals. Calmeca- 
hua, one of the Tlafcalan captains who aflifted the Spa- 
niards in the conqueft of Mexico, lived one hundred 
and thirty years. Pedro Nieto, a jefuit, died in the 
year 1536, at the age of one hundred and thirty-two - 
years. Diego Ordofiez, a Francifcan, died in Som- 
brerete aged one hundred and feventeen (m), making 

preachings 

(m Diego Ordonez lived in religion one hundred and four years, and in the 


priefthood almoft ninety-five. In his laft preaching he took leave of the peo~ 
ple 
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preachings to the people until the laft month of his 
life. We could make a long catalogue of thofe who 
in the two centuries paft have exceeded one hundred 
years of life in thefe countries. Particularly among the 
Indians there are not a few who reach ninety and one 
hundred years, preferving to old age their hair black, 
their teeth firm, and their countenance frefh; but as 
there have been fo very few who fince the twenty-third 
century of the world have prolonged their lives to one 
hundred and fifty years, that they are regarded as pro- 
digies, we cannot affent to the extravagant chronology 
of Torquemada, fupported only perhaps on the evidence 
of fome painting or hiftory of the Tezcucans, and par- 
ticularly as that author himfelf confefles that that na- 
tion kept no account of years. We believe, however, 
without hefitation, that the arrival of the Checheme- 
cas in Anahuac happened in the twelfth century, and 
probably towards the year 1170. 

Eight years had fcarcely elapfed after Xolotl, the firft 
Chechemecan king, was eftablifhed in Tenajuca, when 
new people arrived there, conducted, as we have already 
faid, by fix chiefs. We do not doubt that thefe new 
people were the fix tribes of the Xochimilcas, Tepanecas, 
Colhuas, Chalchefe, Tlahuicas, and Tlafcalans, feparat- 
ed from the Mexicans in Chicomoztoc, and arrived in 
the vale of Mexico not all at once, but in the order and 
diftance of time we have mentioned. It is certain that 
when the Acolhuas arrived a few years after, they found 
the city of Azcapozalco already founded by the Tepa- 
necas, and Colhuacan by the.Colhuas. It is known be- 

fides, 


ple of Sombrerete with thofe words of St. Paul; “ Bonum certamen certavi, 
* curfum confummavi, &c,” 
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fides, that thefe tribes came to that country after the 
Chechemecas, as their arrival happened in that interval 
between the arrival of the Cheehienicens and that of the 
Acolhuas. | 

There is no memory of any other people who came 
into Anahuac about that time, except thofe tribes con- 
ducted by the above mentioned chiefs. Acofta makes 
thefe tribes almoft three centuries more ancient, as he 
fays they arrived on the banks of the Mexican lake in the 
year 902, after a peregrination of eighty years; but this 
chronology does not accord well with hiftory, from 
which it appears that when Xolotl arrived at the vale of 
Mexico with his colony of Chechemecas, he found the 
banks of that lake depopulated, and the arrival of this 
colony could not happen before the middle of the twelfth 
century, according to what we have faid. 

The year of the arrival of the Acolhuas is not known; 
but we do not doubt that it has been towards the end 
of the twelfth century, becaufe they came a few years 
after the arrival of thofe fix tribes; and befides, it is evi- 
dent from hiftory itfelf, that Xolotl furvived their arrival - 
fome years. 

The laft nation, or tribe, which arrived at Anahuac 
was that of the Mexicans. Among fo many hiftorians © 
confulted by us, we have not found one of a contrary 
opinion except Betancourt, who makes the Otomies 
come after them. 
~ Acofta fixes the arrival of the Mexicans on the yaaa 
of the Mexican lake in the year 1208, becaufe he affirms 
that they arrived there three hundred and fix years af- 
ter the Xochimilcas, and other tribes of the Nahuat- 
lacas, who he believes arrived in 902. Torquema- — 
da, according to the calculation made by Betancourt 

founded 
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founded on his account, dates the arrival of the Mexi- 
cans in Chapoltepec in the year 1269. An anonymous 
Mexican Hiftory cited by Cav. Boturini, fixes the arri- 
val of that tribe in Tula in the year 1196, and upon that 
epoch it appears that feveral Indian hiftorians are agreed. 
Befides, this chronology agrees perfectly with all the 
other epochs; on which account we have adopted it as 
the moft probable, and almoft certain. On this fuppo- 
fition it is necefflary to fay, that the Mexicans arrived at 
Tzompanco in the year 1216, and at Chapoltepec in 
1245; becaufe it is known that they ftayed at Tepexic 
in Tula nine years, and in other places, before they ar- 
rived at Tzompanco, eleven years. In Tzompanco they 
fojourned feven years, and in other places, before they 
arrived at Chapoltepec, twenty-two years. After hav- 
ing been eighteen years in Chapoltepec, they paffed to 
Acolco, in 1262, where they remained fifty-two years, 
and from thence they were conduéted flaves to Colhua- 

can IN 1314. 3 
With refpe& to the Otomies there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion among authors: fome confound them 
with the Chechemecas, namely Acofta, Gomara, and the 
greater part of the Spanifh authors. Torquemada, in 
book I. diftinguifhes them exprefsly, but in other places 
he confounds them together. Betancourt, after having 
copied the relation of Torquemada, in every thing rela- 
tive to the Toltecas, the Chechemecas, and other nations, 
{peaking of the reign of Chimalpopoca, third king of 
Mexico, fays, that in his time the Otomies arrived in 
Anahuac, and eftablifhed themfelves principally in Xal- 
tocan. This anecdote from Betancourt is deferving of 
notice ; for he undoubtedly took it from the writings of 
Siguenza, although he does not ufually depart from Tor- 
quemada, 
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quemada, unlefs it is to follow that learned Mexican; but 
he errs in chronology when he fixes the arrival of the 
Otomies in the year VI Tecpatl, which he believes to 
have been the year 1281. He is certainly deceived, for 
as it appears from the chronological table put at the end 
of our firft volume, the year 1381 was not VI Tecpatl, 
but VI Calli; neither was Chimalpopoca reigning at that 
time, but Acamapitzin, as we fhall fhortly fhew. If the ar- 
rival of the Otomies in the Mexican vale (not in the coun- 
try of Anahuac, where they were fettled many years 
before) happened in the year VI Tecpatl, and under 
the reign of Chimalpopoca, that muft certainly have 
been in the year 1420. ‘There being no mention of the 
Otomies before this epoch, and they having been found 
lefs civilized than other nations, fcattered about in feve- 
ral provinces, and in places furrounded by other nations 
of different languages, inclines us to believe, that they 
began to live in fociety under the dominion of the Tepa- 
necas exactly at that time, and afterwards under that of 
the Mexicans and Tlafcalans. We are perfuaded that on 
account of having found the land occupied by other na- 
tions, they could not, like the others, eftablifh them- 
felves all in one country, although the greater part of 
that nation peopled that part of land which is to the 
north-weft, and north of the capital, where at firft they 
lived feattered about like the wild beatts. 

_ The caufe of the Otomies having been confounded 
with the Chechemecas by many hilftorians, may be ga- 
thered from the fame hiftory. At the time the ancient 
Chechemecas were rendered civilized by the Toltecas 
and Nahuatlacas, many families of that nation abandon- 
ed themfelves to a favage life in the country of the — 


OQtomies, choofing the exercife of the chafe rather than 
the 
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the fatigues of agriculture. They retained the name of 
- Chechemecas, and the others who were brought to ci- 
vilization began to be called Acolhuas, honouring them- 
felves with the name of a nation which was efteemed 
the moft polifhed. Of the Otomies, thofe who adopted 
a civil life retained the name of Otomies, by which they 
are known in hiftory; but the others, who were, f{pread 
in the woods, and mingled with the Chechemecas, would 
never give up their barbarous liberty, and were by ma- 
ny called Chechemecas, from the name of that celebra- 
ted nation; on which account fome writers, treating of 
thofe barbarians, who for more than a century after the 
conqueft, haraffed the Spaniards, diftinguifh the Mexi- 
can Chechemecas from the Chechemecas of the Otomies; 
for the one {poke the Mexican language, and the others 
that of the Otomies, according to the nation whence 
they drew their origin. 

From all that we have hitherto faid, we may conclude 
with the greateft probability poffible in fo obfcure a fub- 
je@, that the order and time of the arrival of thofe na- 
tions in the country of Anahuac was as follows: 

The Toltecas, inthe year 648. _ 

The Chechemecas, about the year 1170. 

The firft Nahuatlacas, about 1178. 

The Acolhuas, toward the end of the twelfth century. 

The Mexicans arrived at Tula in the year 1196, at 
Tzompanco in the year 1216, and at Chapoltepec in the 
year 1245, 

The Otomies entered the vale of Mexico, and began 
to form inio focieties in the year 1220. 

We know well that the Tepanecas boafted of their 
_¢ity of Azcapozalco being fo old, that according to Tor- 
quemada they counted one thoufand five hundred and 

Vou. III. NS) fixty- 
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fixty- one years from the foundation of it to the begin- 


ning of the laft century: fo that they imagined it to 
have been founded immediately after the death of our 
Saviour ; but the error of this opinion appears manifeft, 
from the hiftories of other nations, which make the Te- 
panecas little more ancient in Anahuac than the Mexi- 
cans, and alfo from the feries itfelf of the chiefs of Az- 
capozalco, whofe portraits were preferved unto our time 
in an ancient edifice of that city. They did not count 
more than ten princes from.the foundation of their city, 
uato the memorable deftruétion of their ftate, -occafion- 
ed by the combined arms of the Mexicans and Acolhuas, 
which happened, as we fhall find, in the year 1425: on 
which account it would be neceflary to allow to each of 
their fovereigns one hundred and forty years of reign to 
fill up that period. 

The Totonacas, on their part, reported themfelves 
more ancient than the Chechemecas ; for the boatt of 
antiquity is a weaknefs common to all nations. They 
relate, that having been at firft, for fome time, eftablith- 
ed on the banks of the Tezcucan lake; from thence 
they went to people thofe mountains, era took from 
them the name of Totonacapan; that there they were 
governed by ten lords, each of whom governed the na- 
tion precifely eighty years, until the Chechemecas hav- 
ing arrived in Anahuac, in the time of the fecond lord 
of that nation, named Xatoncan, at length fubjected 
them to their dominion; and that laftly they were the 
fubjeéts of the kings of Mexico.. Torquemada, who re- 
lates this account of the Totonacas, in the third book of 
his Indian Monarchy, adds, that this is certain and con- 
firmed by authentic hiftories worthy of faith; but what- 


ever he may fay, it is certain that the time of the arrival 
of 
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of that nation in Anahuac, neither is nor can be known, 
and ‘that the ftory of the ten lords, who governed the na- 
tion each precifely eighty years, is only fit to amufe chil- 
dren. 

Still lefs is it known when the Olmecas and Xicallan- 
cas arrived. Boturini fays, that he could find neither 
pi€ture nor monument concerning thefe nations, although 
he believes them more ancient than the Toltecas ; ; but 
ftill it is unqueftionable that they were not the moft a ane 
cient. 
| We do not here make mention of any other nations, 
becaufe their antiquity is abfolutely unknown; but we 
do not doubt, confidering what we have already explain- 
ed and fet forth, that the Chiapanefe were amongtt the 
moft ancient, and perhaps the firft of all thofe who peo- 
pled the country of Anahuac. ees 
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Concerning the Correfpondence of the Mexican Years with 
OUTS, and the Epoch of the Foundation of Mexico. 


ALL the Mexican as well as Spanith writers, who 
have made mention of the Mexican chronology, are 
agreed refpecting | the method which thofe nations had 
of computing their centuries and their years, explained 
by us in book VI. of our hiftory, and in the latter part 
of the end of vol. I. "Whenever, therefore, we find the 
correfpondence of any one Mexican year with any one 
Chriftian, year, the correfpondence of all the reft will 
eafily be known. If, for example, we know that the 
year 1780 was the II Tecpatl, as it really was, we are 
certain that ‘the year 1781 was the II Calli ; ; the year — 

r 1782, 
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1782, was IV Tochtli, &c. All the difficulty confifts in 
finding a Mexican year the correfpondence of which with 
a Chriftian year is abfolutely certain and iadubitable ; 
but we find this difficulty furmounted, by being affured 
not lefs from the ancient pictures of the Indians than by 
the teftimony of Acofta, Torquemada, Siguenza, Betan- 
court, and Boturini, that the year 1519, in which the 
Spaniards entered into Mexico, was I Acatl, and of con- 
fequence that the year 1518 was XIII Tochtli, the year 
1617 XII Calli, &c. fo that there is no room for doubt of 
the exactnefs of our table, put at the end of volume I. 
refpecting the correfpondence of Mexican with Chriftian 
years. Thofe authors who difagree with it, have erred 
in their calculation, and contradiéted themfelves. Betan- 
court, in order to make us comprehend the manner which 
the Mexicans had of computing years, prefents us with 
a table of Mexican years, contralted with Chriftian years, 
from the year 1663 unto 1688, but this table is errone- 
ous from beginning to end; for the author fuppofes the 
year 1663 to have been the year I Yochtli, which is de- 
monttrated to be falfe by the continuation of our table 
to that year. He affirms that 1519 was a fecular year; 
by the admiffion of this error, his chronology cannot but 
be falfe throughout. Ifthe year 1519 was I Acatl, as 
he fuppofes, with other writers, we hall find, by going 
backwards in our table, that 1507 was not a fecular 
year, but 1506 was. In order to confirm his chrono- 
logy, he adduces the teftimony of his friend and fellow- 
countryman Siguenza, who, he fays, found that the year 
1684 had been IX Acatl. If this was the cafe, his cal- 
culation would certainly be right; but although we do 


not doubt his veracity in the citation of Siguenza, we — 


have reafon to believe that this learned Mexican correé- 
ed 
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ed his chronology ; nor could he do otherwife, when he 
knew that the year 1519 had been I Acatl, a certain 
foundation and beginning on which all the Mexican chro- 
nology ought to reft, and from which it is clearly dedu- 
‘cible that the year 1684 had not been IX Acatl, but 
X Tecpatl. Torquemada, in his third book, treating of 
the Totonacas, fays of a noble of that nation, that he 
‘was born in the year II Acatl, and that the year before 
1519, in which the Spaniards arrived in that country, 
was, among the Mexicans, the year I Acatl. When 
Torquemada wrote this he was either dreaming, or ab- 
fent in mind; for he knew well that the year among the 
“Mexicans which comes after I Acatl, is not II Acatl, but 
Il Tecpatl, and fuch was the year 1520, of which he 
{peaks. ? 

Suppofing then that the year 1619 was I Acatl, and 
that the correfpondence of the Mexican with the Chrif- 
tian years is known, it is not very difficult to trace back 
the epoch of the foundation of Mexico. All hiftorians 
who have confulted the paintings of the Mexicans, or 
who have been informed by them by words, agree in 
faying, that that celebrated city was founded by the 
Azetcas, in the 14th century; but they differ a little as 
to the year. ‘The interpreter of Mendoza’s colle&ion 
fixes the foundation of it in the year 1324. Gemelli, 
following Siguenza, makes it in 1325. Siguenza, cited 
by Betancourt and an anonymous Mexican, cited by Bo- 
turini, in 1327. Torquemada, according to the calcu- 
lation made by Betancourt, from his account, in 1 3413 
and Arrigo Martinez, in 1357. The Mexicans make 
the foundation in the year II Calli, as appears from the 
firft painting of the colle&tion of Mendoza and others, 
cited by Siguenza. It being certain, therefore, that 
: that 
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that city was founded in the 14th century, and in the 
year IT Calli, that cannot have been i in 1324, nor in the 
year 1327, of 1341, or 1357, becaufe none of thofe 
years was II Calli. If we go back from the year 1519 
tothe 14th century, we fhall find in it two years II Calli : E 
that is 1325, and 1377. But the foundation could not 
have happened in this laft year; for then it would be 
neceffary to fhorten very much the reign of the Mexican 
monarchs, in contradiétion to the chronology of the an- 
cient paintings. Nothing remains to be offered there- 
fore but that that celebrated capital was founded in 
1325 of the vulgar era: and this was moft certainly 
the opinion of Siguenza ; for. Gemelli, who had no other 
inftruction on this fubjeét but that which was given, him 
by that learned Mexican, places the foundation of: this 
city in.1325, which he fays was the year Il Calli. If 
at firft he was of a different opinion, he changed i it after- 
wards. on perceiving that it would not have agreed } with 
that fixed principle, namely, that the. year I Acatl was 


certainly the year 1519. 
SECT. II. 
‘On the Chronology of the Mexican ‘Kings. 


LY is difficult to illuftrate entirely the chronology, of 
the Mexican kings, on account of the difagreement ; be- 
tween authors. ‘We will.avail ourfelyes of .feme. certain 
“points, to clear up.thofe which,are uncertain. An or rder 
,to give our. readers fome idea of the.diverfity of opinions, 
-it. willbe fufficient to prefent the following table,. where 
owe mark.the year.in which, according to .Acofta, .the 

Anterpreter of. Mendoza’s collection, and Siguenza, sagh | 


of, the. kings began to. reign. 
Acofta. 
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Acofta. The Interpreter. Siguenza. 

Acamapitzin 1384|- - 1375| 3 May = 1361 
Huitzilihuitl 1424 | - - 1396/19 April - 1403 
Chimalpopoca = 1427|- - 1417 | 24 February 1414 
Itzcoatl - - 1437|- - 1427 |- - - 1427 
Montezumal. 1449|- - 144¢|13 Auguft - 1440 
xajacatl - 1481 | - . 1469|21 November 1468 
Tizoc - = 1487|- - 1482|30 October - 1481 
Ahuitzotl - 1492 | - - 1486/13 April - 1486 


Montezuma II. 1503]- 1502/15 September 1502 


Acofta, and after him Arrigo Martinez, and Herrera, 
not only difagree with other authors in chronology, but 
alfo in the order of the kings, placing Tizoc on the 
throne before Axajacatl ; whereas the contrary is evi- 
‘dent, not lefs from the teftimony of the Mexicans than 
that of other Spanifh authors. Gomara pérplexes the 
reigns of the lords of Tula ‘with thofe of 'the kings of 
‘Colhuacan and the Mexican kings. Torquemada points 
‘out the years of both, and his chronology difagrees with 
that of other authors. Solis makes‘Montezuma II. the 
‘eleventh of the Mexican kings; but we know not how 
he fupported fo ftrange a paradox. De Paw, in order 
‘to fhew his extravagance of genius even in this does not 
‘enumerate more than eight kings 6f México, but it is 
“certain and indubitable that the Mexicans had the nine 
‘kings above mentioned, and after ‘thém Cuitlahuatzin 
‘and Quauhtemotzin. ‘Some authors ‘do not reckon the 
“two laft among their kings, becaufe they reigned for fo 
‘fhort a time; but having been lawfully eleéeéd ‘and 
“peaceably accepted by the nation, they have as much 
right to be counted among the kings of Mexico as any 
‘of their anceftors. Acofta fays, he does fiot make men- 
“tion of them becaufe they had nothing but the name of 
‘King, as in their time the whole of the kingdom almoft 
“was fubje& to the Spaniards; but this is abfolutely 
falfe, 
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falfe, becaufe when Cuitlahuatzin was elected, the Spa- 
niards had only the province of the Totonacas under 
them, and they even were rather allies than fubjeds. 
When Quauhtemotzin was elected, they had added to 
that province five other itates, and fome fmall places in 
that neighbourhood ; but all thofe ftates, compared with 
the reft of the Mexican empire, were lefs to it than Bo- 
logna is to the whole papal territory. . 

To inveftigate the chronology of thefe eleven ee 
it is neceflary to adopt another method, beginning with 
the laft, and continuing in a retrogade courfe to the com- 
mencement of the monarchy. 

QuauHTEMoTZIN. ‘This king finifhed his reign 
on the thirteenth of Auguft, 1521, having been made 
prifoner by the Spaniards juft as Mexico was taken. The 
day of his election is not known but from the accounts 
of Cortes it is to be inferred, that he was ele&ed in 
O&ober or November of the preceding year; where- 
fore he could not have reigned more than nine or ten 
months. 

CuirLAHuATZIN. This king, fucceflor of his bro- 
ther Montezuma, afcended the throne on the beginning 
of July, 1520, as appears by the account given by Cor- 
tes. Some Spanifh authors fay that he did not reign 
above forty days; others fay, that he reigned fixty; but 
from that which Cortes heard faid by a Mexican officer 
in the war of Quauhquechollan, it is to be concluded, 
that that king was alive in O&ober. We do not there- 
fore doubt that his reign was at leaft three months. 

Montezuma II. It is known that he reigned feven- 
teen years and more than nine months, and that he be- 
gan to reign in September, 1502, and died in the latter 
‘end of June, 1520. The reafon why fome authors have 


fixed 
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fixed the beginning of his reign in 1503 was, becaufe 
they knew that he had reigned feventeen years, and 
Made no account of the nine months after them. 
Auuirzott. Acofta allows this king eleven years 
of reign. Martinez, twelve; Siguenza, fixteen; and 
Torquemada, eighteen. I believe we can trace back the 
years of his reign, and the time of his exaltation, from 
the epoch of the dedication of the greater temple. This 
happened, without doubt, in 1486, as feveral authors 
agree. On the other hand, it appears, that king Tizoc 
having hardly begun this building, Ahuitzotl continued 
and finifhed it, which he could not do in the fame year 
in which he began it, nor in two or three years, it hav- 
ing been fo va{t an edifice as we know it was. Neither 
could he, in fo fhort a time, have made the war which 
he did in countries fo diftant from each other, and pro- 
cure that furprifing number of viétims which were facri- 
ficed on that great feftival. We believe, therefore, that 
the commencement of his reign cannot be fixed after 
1482, and neither can it be anticipated without con- 
founding the epochs of his predeceflors, as we fhall pre- 
fently fee. Having begun therefore to reign in 1482, 
and finifhed in 1502, we ought to allow him nineteen 
years fome months, or about twenty years of reign. 
Tizoc. No perfon doubts that the reign of this mo- 
narch was extremely fhort, and no author gives him 
more than four years and a half of life upon the throne. 
We could refolve the time of his reign, and that alfo of 
his predeceflor, from that of Nezahualpilli, king of 
Acolhuacan; for that king having been fo celebrated, 
and had fo many hiftorians at his court, we have cer- 
tain accounts of his reign. Nezahualpilli died in 1516, 
after having reigned in Acolhuacan forty-five years and 
Vou. Il. oh fome 
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fome months; the commencement of his reign’ there- 
fore muft be fixed in 1470. It is known alfo, that the 
eighth year of the reign of Nezahualpilli was the firft 


of Tizoc, fo that this laft muft have begun his reign in 


1477, and reigned four years and a half, as feveral hif- 
torians fay. Torquemada fays that he reigned lefs than 
three years; but this author contradiés himfelf openly, 
not only in this but in many other parts of his chrono- 
logy, for as he adopts the above mentioned calculation 
of the reign of Tizoc, he ought to have fixed his death 
in 1480, and confequently to have given Ahuitzotl not 
eighteen but twenty-two years of reign. 

AxajJAcATL. It is known that this king began to 
reign fix years before Nezahualpilli, that is, in 1464, 


and that he finifhed, as we have faid, in 1477, when his 


fucceflor Tizoc afcended the throne. From that it is 
deducible that he reigned thirteen years, as Siguenza 
and other hiftorians affirm. Acofta does not give him 
more than eleven years, nor the interpreter of Mendoza’s 
collection more than twelve. It is moft probable that 
the thirteen years were not completed. 

Montezuma I. All affirm, that this famous king 
completed twenty-eight years on the throne. Some 
give hima year more, becaufe they reckon the months 
which he reigned more than the twenty-eight years, an- 
other year, which has not been reckoned by others. He 
began therefore to reign in 1436, and finifhed in 1464. 
In his time the Toxibumolpia, or fecular year, was cele- 


brated, not in the fixteenth year of his reign, as Tor- 


quemada fays, but in the eighteenth, or 1454. - 
IrzcoaTi. Almoft all hiftorians give thirteen years 


of reign to this great king. Acofta and Martinez only | 


give him twelve. The reafon of this difference is the 
| fame 
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fame as that above mentioned, that is, Itzcoatl not hav- 
ing completed the thirteen years on the throne, Acofta 
and Martinez paid no attention to the odd months over 
the twelve years, whereas the others made a complete 
year of then’. He began to reign in 1323; he could 
not begin either fooner or later, for he afcended the 
throne a year after Maxtlaton ufurped the throne of 
Acolhuacan. Maxtlaton reigned three years, and with 
him the Tepanecas finifhed. The following year, that 
is, three years after Itzcoat] had begun to reign, Neza- 
hualcojotl was eftablifhed on the throne of Acolhuacan, ~ 
which had been ufurped by the Tepanecas. It is known 
befides, that Nezahualcojotl reigned forty-three years 
. and fome months; he having finifhed therefore in 1470, 
it appears that the commencement of his reign ought to 
be fixed in 1426, the ruin of the Tepanecas in 1425, 
‘the beginning of the reign of Itzcoatl in 1423, and that 
of the tyranny of Maxtlaton in 1422. 
Cuimaxuporoca. This unhappy king was confound- 
ed by Acofta, Martinez, and Herrera, with his-nephew 
Acolnahuacatl, fon of Huitzilihuitl ; from whence thefe 
-authors allow Chimalpopoca only ten years of reign, and 
make him die by the hands of the Tepanecas; but the 
contrary appears from the paintings and relations of the 
Indians, cited by Torquemada, and partly feen by our- 
felves. -Siguenza, by inattention falls into a contradic- 
‘tion; for he fays that Chimalpopoca was the younger 
-brother of Huitzilihuitl: of this king he affirms, that 
he began to reign. at eighteen years of age, and that he 
reigned leis than eleven, fo that he muft have died be- 
-fore he was twenty-nine years of age; and Chimalpo- 
-poca, who immediately fucceeded him, mutt have been 
vat leaft twenty-eight when he began to reign; notwith- 
| ftanding 
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ftanding Siguenza makes him afcend the throne at forty 
years and upwards. In the colleétion of Mendoza this 
king is not given more than ten years of reign. Tor- 
quemada and Siguenza give him thirteen, which account 
is certainly the moft probable, confidering the feries of 
his actions and events: but Betancourt following Tor- 
quemada, makes many notable anachronifms on this fub- 
ject. He fixes the ele&tion of Chimalpopoca in the time 
of Techotlalla, king of Acolhuacan; let us fuppofe that 
it was in the laft year of this king: Techotlalla was fuc- 
ceeded by Ixtlilxochitl, who reigned feven years. Ixtlil- 
xochitl by Tezozomoc, who tyrannifed over that empire 
’ nine years, and to him Maxtlaton fucceeded, in whofe 
time Chimalpopoca died. According to thofe fuppofi- 
tions adopted by Torquemada and Betancourt, we mutt 
give Chimalpopoca at leaft fixteen years of reign, refult- 
ing from tne feven of Ixtlilxochitl and the nine of Tizo- 
zomoc ; which is contrary to their own chronology and 
that of other hiftorians. If we choofe to combine the 
chronology of the kings of Mexico with that of the 
kings of Tlatelolco, agreeably to the calculation of the 
above mentioned authors, there will hardly remain nine- 
‘teen years to be divided between the two kings Chi- 
malpopoca and Itzcoatl, as we fhall afterwards find. 
Granting therefore thirteen years of reign to Chimal- 
popoca, according to the opinion of moft hiftorians, we 
ought to fix the beginning of it in 1410. Maxtlaton 
fucceeded to Tezozomoc, his father, a year before the 
death of Chimalpopoca, that is, in 1422. ‘Tezozomoc 
kept the crown of Acolhuacan nine years; having died 
in 1422, his tyranny began therefore in 1413. With 
refpect to Ixtlilxochitl, the lawful king of Acolhuacan, | 
we know that he reigned feven years until 1413, when 


his 


—_ 
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his life, together with his crown, was taken from him 
by the tyrant tabi wil ; he began therefore to eign 
in 1406. 

Hurrziniavit..  Refpeding the number of years 
which this monarch reigned hiftorians are extremely dif- 
_ ferent in opinion. Siguenza fays, ten years and ten 
months. Acofta and Martinez give him thirteen; the 
Interpreter, twenty-one. Torquemada attefts, that 
among the Mexican hiftorians whom he confulted, fome 
give him twenty-two years and others twenty-fix; but 
we have no doubt that the true number of years is that 
mentioned by the Interpreter; becaufe we know, from 
the hiftorical paintings of the Mexicans, that the thir- 
teenth year of this king was a fecular year, which, ac- 
cording to our chronological table, muft have been the 
year 1402 he began therefore to reignin 1389. Hav- 
ing died in 1410, as appears from what we have faid 
concerning the reign of Chimalpopoca, we ought to al- 
Jow Huitzilihuicl twenty-one years of reign. 

Acamapitzin. Suppofing the chronology of the 
-preceding kings to be jull, and the epoch of the foun- 
dation of Mexico to be eftablifhed, we have little to fay 
with regard to the reign of this king. ‘Torquemada 
affirms, that the paintings and manu(cript hiftories fix 
the election of Acamapitzin in the twenty-eighth year 
after the foundation of Mexico. He was eleéted there- 
fore in 1352, or in the beginning of 1353, and his reign 
- mutt have lafted thirty-feven years, or fomething lefs. 

The interregnum which happened after the death of this 
_ king was of four months, as Siguenza fays; whereas all 
the others were but of a few days. 


SECT. 
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Sika Cs Reali 
Concerning the Epochs of the Events of the Conquest. 


IT is not very difficult to trace the epochs of the events 
of the conqueft, becaufe we find them in general men- 
tioned by the conqueror Cortes, in his letters to‘Charles 
V. but many anachronifms being committed by the Spa- 
nifh hiftorians, either becaufe they did not confult thofe 
letters, or becaufe they were indifferent about knowing 
on what days the moveable feftivals happened in thofe 
years of which Cortes fometimes made mention, it is 
neceflary to fix fome points of chronology, omitting 
others of {maller importance, to avoid proving tedious 
to our readers. 

The arrival of Cortes’s armament on the coatft of 
Chalchiuhcuecan happened, as every one knows, on 
‘Holy Thurfday, 1519. This was on the 21ft of “aire 
for Eafter was that year on the 24th. 

The entry of the Spaniards into the city of ‘Tlafcala 
‘did not happen, as Herrera and Gomara fay, on the 
23d of September, but on the 18th, as Bernal Diaz, 
‘Betancourt, and Solis write. ‘This is eafily demonftrat- 
‘ed. by making a calculation according to the account 
given by Cortes of the days which the Spaniards ftaid 
in Tlafcala and Cholula, and thofe which they employ- 
ed in their journey to Mexico. Bernal Diaz fays, that 
‘before they entered Tlafcala they were twenty-four days 
in the territories of that republic, and afterwards twenty 
in that city; as is alfo confirmed by the letters of ‘Cor- 
tes. They entered Cholula on the 14th of Odober, 
and into Mexico on the 8th of November. Six days 


after Montezuma was made ‘cusonie as Cortes himfelf 


affirms. 
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affirms. This general remained in the capital until the 
beginning of May following, at which time he went to 
Chempoalla, to oppofe Narvaez. He affaulted and gain- 
ed a victory over his enemy on the Sunday of Pentecoft, 
which that year (1520) happened on the 27th of May. 
The infurrection of the Mexicans, caufed by the violent 
proceedings of Alvarado, happened on the great feftival © 
of the month Toxcatl, which began that year on the 
13th of May. Cortes returned to the capital after his 
victory, on the 24th of June, as every one attefts. In . 
the accounts of the events which occurred in the laft 
days of June, and the firft days of July, we find fome 
confufion and anachronifms among hiftorians. We have 
followed Cortes in his letters, which contain the moft 
authentic account of the conquett. 

The death of Montezuma appears to have happened 
on the 3oth of June, for he died, according to Cortes, 
three days after he received the wound from a ftone. 
This happened while thofe two machines of war weré 
conftruéting, of which we have made mention in our 
hiftory : thefe were conftructed on the night of the 
26th of June and the day following, as is to be gathered 
from the account of this conqueror. We cannot fix 
the death of Montezuma therefore later nor fooner than 
the 30th, without perplexing the feries of events. 

The firft of July we make the noche triste, that is, the 
night when the Spaniards came off defeated, for Cortes 
gives feven days to their journey from Mexico to Tlaf- 
cala, and affirms that they entered there on the 8th of 
July. Diaz and Betancourt fay, that the Spaniards left 
Mexico on the 1oth, and entered on the 16th into the 
lands of that republic; but in this particular the great- 
eft faith is due to Cortes. The events which happened 
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from the 24th of June to the firft of July will appear 
many, confidering thé fhortnefs of the time: but it is 
not wonderful that in circumftances of fuch difficulty and 
danger aétions fhould multiply, as the faving of lives 
called forth the greateft efforts. 

The war made by the Spaniards in Quauhquechollan 
happened in the month of October, by what appears 
from the account of Cortes. ‘This epoch becomes of 
importance to us, in order to know the time which 
Cuitlahuatzin reigned, for a Mexican Captain, of whom 
Cortes gained information of the ftate of the court, 
gave him intelligence of the diligence ufed by that 
king in preparations againft the Spaniards. Thofe who 
do not allow Cuitlahuatzin to have reigned more than 
forty days, reject that information as a falfehood ; but 
as they allege no reafon to convince us of its falfity, we 
ought to believe it. 

Concerning the day on which the fiege of Mexico 
began, and the time of its duration, authors in general 
are miftaken. They fay for the firft part that the fiege 
lafted ninety-three days; but they have not made the 
calculation exactly, for Cortes made the review of his 
troops in the great {quare of Tezcuco, and affigned the 
pofts which the three divifions were to occupy on the 
Monday of Pentecoft, in the year 1521. But although 
we fhould fuppofe, contrary to the truth of hiftory, 
that on the fame day of the review the fiege was begun, 
there would not be ninety-three, but only eighty-five 
days; for that Monday happened on the 2oth of May, 
and it is univerfally known that the fiege terminated. 
with the taking of the capital on the 13th of Auguft. 
If they reckon the hoftilities committed on the cities of — 
the lake to be part of the fiege, they ought to fix the 

beginning 
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beginning of the fiege on the firft day of January, and 
count not ninety-three days, but. feven months to it. 
Cortes, who in this point merits more faith than any 
other hiftorian, fays exprefsly, that the fiege commenced 
on the z3oth of May, and lalted feventy-five days. It 
is true, that the letter itfelf of Cortes might occafion an 
error, for there it is given to be underftood, that on the 
14th of May the divifions of Alvarado and Olid were in 
Tacuba, from whence the fiege began; but thisisa . 
manifeft error in the cyphers, for it is certain that thofe 
two officers did not go to Tacuba till after the review 
of the troops; and we know from Cortes, and other 
hiftorians, that this happened on Monday of Pentecoft, 

the 20th of May. 

Torquemada fays, in book iV. cap. 46. that the Spas 
niards entered into Mexico, for the firft time, on the 
8th of November; but in chap. 14. of the fame book 
he affirms, that this entry happened on the 22d of July; 
that they remained there one hundred and fifty days, 
ninety-five days in friendfhip with the Mexicans, and 
forty at war with them, which was occafioned by the 
flaughter made there by Alvarado, on the feftival of the 
month Toxcatl, correfponding, as he believes, to our 
April, &c. The feries of anachronifms, errors, and 
contradictions, contained in the chapter above cited of 
this author, is fufficient to give us an idea of his pre- 
pofterous chronology. 


- 
Vou. Il. a DISSERTATION 


CAM ERG “OFF 


DISSERTATION III. 
On the Land of Mexico. 
HOEVER reads the horrid defcription which 


fome Europeans give of America, or hears the 
injurious flander with which they fpeak of its foil, its 
climate, its plants, its animals, and inhabitants, will eafi- 
ly be perfuaded that malice and unnatural rancour have 
armed their pens and their tongues, or that the new 
world is truly a curfed land, and deftined by heaven for 
the punifhment of malefactors. If we reft faith in count 
de Buffon, America is an entirely new country, fcarcely 
arifen out of the waters which overwhelmed it (m), a 
continual marfh in its plains, a Jand uncultivated and co- 
vered with woods, even after having been peopled by 
Europeans more induftrious than Americans, or incum- 
bered with mountains that are inacceflible, and leave but 
a {mall territory for cultivation and the habitations of 
men; an unhappy region, lying under a fordid fky, 
where all the animals that have been tranfported from 
the old continent are degenerated, and thofe native to 
its clime are fmall, deformed, weak, and deftitute of 
arms for their defence. If we credit Mr. de Paw (who | 
ina great meafure copies the fentiments of count de 
Buffon, and where he does not copy, multiplies and ex- 
aggerates errors) America has been in general, and is at 
prefent a very barren country, in which all the plants of 
Europe have degenerated, except thofe which are aqua- 
tic and fucculent. Its ftinking foil bears a greater num- 
ber of poifonous plants than all the other parts of the 
world. — 


(m) Hitt. Natur. tom. vi. 


\ 
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world. Its lands, either overloaded with mountains, or 
covered with woods, prefent nothing to the eye but a 
vaft and barren defert ; its climate is extremely unfa- 
vourable to the greater part of quadrupeds, and moft of 
all pernicious to men, who are degenerated, debilitated, 
and vitiated in a furprifing manner in all the parts of 
their organization (7). - hs 
The hiftoriographer Herrera, although in many re- 
{pects judicious and moderate, when he makes a compa- 
rifon of the climate and foil of Europe with America, 
fhews himfelf eminently ignorant even of the firft ele- 
ments of geography, and utters fuch abfurdities as would 
not be tolerated ina child. ‘* Our hemifphere, he fays, 
is better than the new one with refpect to clime. Our pole 
is more embellifhed with stars, becaufe it has the north to 
3% degrees, with many refplendent stars. By which he 
fuppofes, firft, that the fouthern hemifphere is new, 
though fo many centuries are paft fince it has been 
known in Afia and Africa. Secondly, that all America 
belongs to the fouthern hemifphere, and that North 
America is not connected with the fame pole and ftars of 
the Europeans. We have, he adds, another pre-eminence, 
which is, that the fun is feven days longer towards the tro- 
pic of Cancer than towards that of Capricorn; as if the 
excefs of the fun’s ftay in the northern hemifphere was 
not the fame in the new asin the old continent. It ape 
pears that our good hiftoriographer was perfuaded, that 
the greater love which that luminary bears to beautiful 
Europe was the caufe of his longer ftay in the northern 
hemifphere. A thought truly gallant, and fit for a 
French poem, and from whence it comes, proceeds our 
chronicler, 


(a) Recherches Philofophiques, parte i. 
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chronicler, that the Arétic is colder than the Antarétic 


part, becaufe it enjoys lefs of the fun. But how can’ 


there be lefs of the fun enjoyed in the Ar&ic part, when 
this luminary is feven days longer in the northern he- 
mifphere ? Our land extends from west to east, and is 
therefore more accommodating to human life than the other, 


which growing narrow from west to east, enlarges too much 


_ from one to the other pole ; for the land which lengthens 
itfelf from west to east is at a more equal distance from 
the cold of the north, and the heat of the fouth. But if 
the north is the region of cold, and the fouth that of 
heat, as our chronicler fuppofes, the equinodtial coun- 
‘tries, according to his principles, would certainly be the 
beft calculated for human life, from being thofe which 
are equidiftant from north and fouth. In the other he- 
mifphere our author concludes, there were no dogs, afles, 
fheep, or goats, and no lemons, oranges, figs, nor quin- 
G&S, 126s 

Thefe, and other fuch abfurd notions of feveral au- 
thors, are the effeéts of a blind and immoderate partiality 
to their own country, which makes them afcribe to it 
certain imaginary pre-eminences over all others in the 
world. It would not be difficult to oppofe to their in- 


vectives the great praifes which many very celebrated 


Europeans, better informed than them, have beftowed 


on tuofe countries ; but befides that, it would be foreign — 


to our purpofe, it would be difguftful to our readers: 
we fhall therefore content ourfelves with examining in 
this Differtation that which has been written againft the 
land of America in general, or againft that of Mexico in 
particular. re 


SECT. 


2 
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SCE EY oh, 
On the pretended Inundation of America. 


ALMOST all that M. Buffon and M. de Paw have 
written againft the land of America, refpeéting its plants, 
its animals, and its inhabitants, is founded on the fuppo- 
fition of a general inundation, different from that which 
happened in the time of Noah, and much more recent, 
on account of which that vaft country remained a long 
time under water. From this recent inundation arifes, 
fays M. Buifon, the malignity of the climate of America, 
the fterility of its foil, the imperfection of its animals, 
and the coldnefs of the Americans. Nature had not 
had time to put her defigns in execution, nor to take all 
her extenfion. The lakes and the marfhes left by that 
inundation, according to the affirmation of M. de Paw, 
occafion the exceflive humidity of the air which is the 
caufe of its infalubrity, of the extraordinary multiplica- 
tion of infects, of the irregularity and fmallnefs of the 
quadrupeds, of the fterility of the foil, of the barren- 
nefs of the women, of the abundance of milk in the 
breafts of the men, of the ftupidity of the Americans, 
and a thoufand other extraordinary phanomena which 
he has obferved much more diftin@ly from his clofet in 
Berlin, than we who have pafled fo many years in Ame- 
rica. Thefe two authors, though they are agreed with 
refpect to an inundation, differ with refpect to the time 
of it; for M. de Paw believes it to have been much 
. more ancient than M. Buffon does. 

This fuppofition, however, is ill founded, and the in- 
-undation pretended to have happened to the new world 
asa chimera. M. de Paw endeavours to fupport it on the 

teftimony 
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teftimony of Acofta, on the almoft infinite number of 
lakes and marfhes, on the veins of heavy metals, which 
are found almoft on the furface of the earth, on the ma- 
rine bodies which are found heaped together lying in 
the moft low inland places, on the deftruétion of the 
great quadrupeds, and, laftly, on the unanimous tradi- 
tion of the Mexicans, Peruvians, and all the favages 
from the land of Magellan to the river St. Lawrence, 
who all teftify of their anceftors on the mountains dur- 
ing the time the valleys were laid under water. 

It is true that Acofta, in book I. chap. 25 of his hif- 
tory, doubts whether that which the Americans fay of 
the deluge ought to be underftood of that of Noah, or 
of fome other particular one which happened in their 
land, as thofe of Deucalion and Ogyges in Greece ; and 
it appears alfo that he inclines to adhere to this opinion 
which he fays has been adopted by fome judicious men : 
but, notwithftanding, in book V. chap. 19, {peaking of 
the firft conqueft of the Incas, he gives us to underftand 
that he firmly believed, that it ought to be underftood 
of the deluge of Noah. ‘‘ The pretext, (he fays) under 
which they conquered and rendered themfelves mafters 
of the land was that of feigning that after the univer/al 
deluge (of which all thofe Indians had knowledge) they 
had new peopled the world, feven of them iffuing from 
the cave of Pacaritambo, and that all other men there- 
fore ought to render them homage as their progenitors.”’ 
Acofta, therefore, knew that that tradition of the Ame- 
ricans refpected the univerfal deluge, and that the fa- 
bles with which it was blended had been invented by the 
Incas to eftablifh the right of their empire. What 
would that author have faid, if he had had thofe proofs 
in favour of the tradition which we have? The Mexi- 

cans, 
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cans, as their own hiftorians affirm, make no mention of 
the deluge, without commemorating alfo the confufion 
of tongues and the difperfion of the people, and thofe 
three things were reprefented by them in a fingle paint- 
ing, as appears from that picture which Siguenza had 
from D. F. d’ Alba Ixtlilxochitl, and he from his noble 
anceftors, a copy of which has been given in our hiftory. 
The fame tradition has been found among the Chiapa- 
nefe, the Tlafcalans, the people of Michuacan, of Cuba, 
and the Indians of the continent, with the circumftance 
of a few men, with fome animals having been faved in a 
veflel from the deluge, and having fet at liberty firft a | 
bird, which did not return again to the veffel, becaufe 
it remained eating carrion, and afterwards another, 
which returned with a green branch in its mouth : this- 
renders it evident, that they did not {peak of any other 
deluge than that which drowned all the earth in the time 
of the patriarch Noah. All the circumftances which 
have difguifed or changed this moft ancient and univer- 
fal tradition among nations, have either been allegories, 
fuch as thofe of the feven caves of the Mexicans, to fig- 
nify the feven different nations which peopled the coun- 
try of Anahuac, or the fictions of ignorance or ambition. 
None of thofe nations believed that men were faved up- 
on the mountains, but in an ark or veffel, or, if poflible, 
any one thought otherwife, it was certainly becaufe the 
tradition of the deluge, after fo many centuries, had 
been changed. It is therefore abfolutely falfe that there 
was an unanimous tradition of an inundation peculiar to- 
America, among all thofe people who dwelt between the 

land of Magellan and the river St. Lawrence. 
The lakes and the marfhes which appear to Mr. Buf- 
fon and Mr. de Paw inconteftible marks and traces of 
this 
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this pretended inundation, are unqueftionably the effe&s 
of the great rivers, the innumerable fountains, and the 
very plentiful rains of America. If thofe lakes and 


marfhes had been made by that inundation, and not by 


the caufes we have affigned, they would, after fo many 
ages, have been confumed and dried up by the continual 
evaporation which the heat of the fun produces, parti- 
cularly under the torrid zone; or at leaft they would 
have been confiderably diminifhed ; but no diminution 
is obfervable, except in thofe lakes, from which human 


induftry has diverted the rivers and torrents which dif-: 


charged themfelves into them, as in thofe of the vale of 
Mexico. We have feen and obferved the five principal 
lakes of New Spain, which are thofe of Tezcuco, Chal- 
co, Cuifco, Pazcuaro, and Chapalla, and are confident 
that they have not been formed, nor are preferved, but 
by plentiful rain-waters, rivers, and fountains. All the 
world is acquainted, that no rains are more copious and 
violent, nor any rivers fo great, as thofe of America. 
Why then invent inundations while we have caufes at 
hand more natural and certain? If the lakes were proofs 


of an inundation, we ought rather to believe it to have 


happened in the old than in the new continent, becaufe 
all the lakes of America, including even thofe of Canada, 
which are the largeft, are not comparable to the Black, 
White, Baltic, and Cafpian feas, which though vulgar- 
ly called feas, are, however, according to Buffon him- 
felf, true lakes, formed by rivers which pour into them. 
If to thofe we add the lakes of Lemano, Onega, Plefkow, 
and many others, extremely large, of Ruflia, Tartary, 


and other countries (p), we will {oon difcover how much | 


they, 


(~) Bomare enumerates thirty-eight lakes in the cantons of Switzerland, 
and fays, that into that of Harlem veffels of great fize enter. The lake of 
Aral in Tartary has, according to the fame author, a hundred leagues. of length 
and fifty of breadth. 
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they, who have fo exaggerated the lakes of America, 
had forgotten the nature of their own continent. The 
lake of Chapalla, which, in the geographical maps, is 
honoured with the magnificent name of Mare Chapalli- 
cum, or fea of Chapalla, which we have alfo feen and 
coafted round three times, is hardly a hundred miles in 
circumference. But if the rivers Don, Wolga, Boryft- 
henes, Danube, Oder, and others of the ancient conti- 
nent, though lefs by far than the Maragnoa, the river of 
Plata, that of Maddalena, St. Lawrence, Oroonoko, | 
Miffifippi, and others of the new world, are neverthe- 
lefs extremely fufficient, according to what Buffon fays, 
to form thofe lakes which are fo great, that they have 

always been efteemed feas, what wonder is it that the 
~ monftrous rivers of America make fmaller lakes and 
marfhes? Mr. de Paw fays, that thofe lakes appear re- 
ceptacles of water, which have not yet been able to 
iflue from thofe places formerly overflowed by a vio- 
lent agitation given to all the terraqueous globe. The 
numerous volcanos of the Andes, or American Alps, 
and of the hills of Mexico, and the earthquakes which 
are inceffantly felt in one part or other of thofe Alps, 
let us fee that that land is not yet at repofe even in our 
day. But if that violent agitation was general over the 
terraqueous globe, how came the lands of Peru and 
Mexico to be inundated, which are fo highly elevated 
above the level of the fea, as Buffon and de Paw both 
confefs, and not the lands of Europe, which are fo very 
much lower ? Whoever has obferved the ftupendous 
elevation ef the inland countries of America, will not 
eafily perfuade himfelf that the water could rife fo as to 
cover them without inundating Europe. Befides, we 
may alfofay, that Vefuvins, Etna, Hecla, and the nu- 

Vou. Il. X merous 
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merous volcanos of the Moluccas, the Philippine iflands, 
and Japan, and the frequent earthquakes of thofe iflands, 
' and of China, Perfia, Syria, Turkey, &c. let us alfo fee 
that even the old world is not yet at repofe in our day(r). 

- The veins of metals, adds de Paw, which are found 
in fome places on the furface of the earth, appear to 
indicate that the foil was once overflowed, and that the 
torrents carried away part of it. But would it not be 
better to fay, that fome violent eruptions of fubterrane- 
ous fires, which appear manifeft in the many volcanos of 
the Cordilleras, deftroying the furface of fome foils, left 
the veins of metals almoft naked? 

The finding of marine bodies heaped together in fome 
inland places of America, if it fhould prove the pretend- 
ed inundation would prove {till more firongly a greater 
inundation of the old continent; for whereas there are 
few places in America in which thefe maffes of fea- 
fhells, and other petrified marine bodies, are found ; 
Europe, on the contrary, is almoft full of petrifications 
of fuch bodies, which demonftrates with certainty that it 
-was formerly overflowed by the fea (s). Every perfon 
knows the wonders and the calculations which feveral 
French natural philofophers have made of that immenfe 
- quantity of fhells which are feen in Tourain, and nobody 

| is 
(vr) M. de Paw himfelf, after having made mention of Vefuvius, Etna, He - 
cla, and the volcanos of Liparis, {peaks thus : “ Amongft the great volcanos afe 
reckoned the Paranucan, in the ifland of Java; the Canapis, in the ifland of 
Banda; the Balaluan in the ifland of Sumatra. The ifland of Ternate has a 
flaming mountain, the irruptions of which are not inferior to thofe of Etna, 
Of all the iflands, {mall and large, which compofe the empire of Japan, there 
is not one which has not a volcano that is not more or lefs confiderable; and 
alfo the Philippine ifles, the Azores, the Cape de Verd IMlands, &c.” Letter 
Lil. Sur les Viciffitudes du notre Globe. | 

(s) Burguet, in his Treatife on Petrifications, and Torribia, in his Introduction 


to the Natural Hiftory of Spain, gives us a very long account of the places of 
Europe and Afia, where petrified marine bodies are found. 
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is ignorant either that fuch kind of petrified marine 
bodies are found alfo in the Alps. © Why then ought 
we to conclude, from fome marine bodies having been 
found in fome places of America, that that country fuf- 
' fered an inundation, and not {till more confidently con- 
clude, that Europe has fuffered an inundation from fuch 
bodies having been found in ftill greater abundance in 
many places of it ? If the tranfportation of thofeibodies to 
inland places of Europe is to be afcribed to the waters of 
the univerfal deluge, why ought they not to be afcribed 
to the fame caufe in America (7)? On the contrary, if the 
waters of the univerfal deluge were not thofe which 
carried the above mentioned marine bodies into the in- 
land places of Europe, but thofe of a pofterior inun- 
dation : if Europe is in general, according to what 
Buffon fays (u), a new country: if it is not long fince 
it was covered with woods and marfhes, why do we not 
fee in Europe, and why were there not feen two thou- 
fand years ago, thofe ftupendous effects of the inunda- 
tion which thofe authors fee in America? Why have 
the animals of Europe degenerated like thofe of Ame- 
rica? 


(#) One of the higheft mountains of America is the Dezcabezado, fituated 
among the alps of Chili, upwards of five hundred miles from the fea. Its per- 
pendicular height above the level of the fea is, according to Molina, a learned 
and diligent hiflorian of that kingdom, more than three miles. On the top of 
this very lofty mountain is found a great quantity of petrified marine bodies, 
which certainly could not have been carried to that ftupendous height by the 
waters of any partial inundation, different from the deluge which happened in 

. the time of Noah. Neither can it be faid that that fummit might formerly 
have been the bed of the fea, and gradually have been raifed by fubterraneous fires, 
bearing along with it thofe marine bodies ; becaufe although this cafe is not 
improbable in fome places, which we fee but a little elevated above the level 
the fea, and we even think it may frequently have happened, notwithftanding, 
in a height fo extraordinary as this, it appears entirely incredible : fo that thofe 
marine bodies, found on that fummit, ought to be confidered as unqueftionable 
proofs and indubitable traces of the univerfal deluge. 


(#) Tom. Theorie de la Terre. 
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rica? Why are not the Europeans cold in conftitution 
like the Americans ? Why are or have not the women 
of both the one and the other part of the world been 
equally barren? Why, if Europe was overflowed like 
America, and more fo, and for a much longer time 
than it, as is clearly deducible from the arguments of 
Buffon, has its foil remained fertile, and that of Ame- 
rica barren ? Why are the fkiesof Europe fo mild, thofe 
of America fo inclement ? Why to Europe fhould all the 
bleflings have been deftined, to America all the evils? 
Whoever would be better informed refpeGing thofe 
difficulties, may read Buffon on the inundationof Europe. 
The laft argument of M. de Paw is taken from the 
extin@ion or deftruction of the great quadrupeds in Ame- 
rica, which he fays are the firft to perifh in water. 
This author believes that anciently there were elephants, 
camels, fea-horfes, and other large quadrupeds in Ame- 
rica, but that they all perifhed in this fuppofed inunda- 
tion. But what perfon will not wonder that elephants 
and camels, who are fo fwift, fhould perifh, and that 
the floth, which is fo flow, and unable to move, fhould 
efcape? that they could not, as well as men, betake 
themfelves to the mountains, either by fwimming, at 
which they are moft dexterous, or by availing themfelves 
of the fwiftnefs of their feet, which is fo great, that in 
one day, according to the account of Buffon, they go 
one hundred and fifty miles ; and yet the floths could 
find leifure to afcend to the tops of the mountains, which, 
according to the account of the fame author, can hardly | 
move a perch in an hour? Although we fhould admit — 
that fuch quadrupeds have been formerly in America, 
we are not obliged to believe that their deftruétion has 
been occafioned by the fuppofed inundation, becanfe it 
ae — might 
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might be afcribed to other caufes very different. M. de 
‘Paw himfelf affirms («), that if elephants were tranfport- 
ed to America, as the Portuguefe have attempted, they 
would meet with the fame.fortune with camels; that they 
would not propagate, although they were left in the 
woods to their own inftin&; becaufe the change of 
aliment and clime is infinitely more fenfibly felt by ele- 
phants than all other quadrupeds of the largeft kind. 
He likewife declares in another place, that the caufes 
which operate to the deftruétion of thofe animals, that 
is, the quadrupeds of the new world, are difficulties of a 
high degree, and at the fame time one of the moft in- 
terefting fubjects of the natural hiftory of the terraqueous 
globe. Why then does he decide fo pofitively, that the 
fuppofed inundation was the caufe of their extirpation ? 

Buffon endeavours to perfuade us of the recent inun- 
dation of America by feveral arguments, to which we 
will anfwer ina few words. If this continent is as ancient 
as the other, he fays, {peaking of -America, why have fo 
few men been found there? The men who have been found 
there cannot be called few, but in refpe& to the very 
extenfive country which they have inhabited. Thofe 
who lived in focieties, as the Mexicans, the natives of 
Michuacan, the Acolhuas, and others who occupied all 
that very extenfive tract of the country, which lies be- 
tween nine and twenty-three degrees of latitude, and 
two hundred and feventy-one and two hundred and nine- 
ty-four of longitude, were bodies of people as numerous 
as thofe of Europe, which we fhall thew in another dif- 
fertation ‘y). Thofe who lived more difperfed, formed 


; {maller 
(x) Recherches Philofophiques, parte i. 


(y) Thefe arguments of the count de Buffon againft the antiquity of Ame- 
rica, are found in the fixth volume of his Natural Hiftory ; but a little be- 
fore, in the fame volume, he fays thus : “'There have been difcovered in Mex- 

ico 
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{maller nations or tribes, becaufe their fmaller multipli- 
cation has been always a neceflary effect of favage life 
in all countries in the world. ‘If favages are fhepherds, 
‘¢ fays Montefquieu, they require a great country to be 
‘¢ able to fubfift in acertain number. If they are hunt- 
“ers, as the favages of America were, they exift in {till 
“¢ fmaller numbers, and in order to maintain themfelves, 
‘¢ form a {till lefs populous nation.”’ | 

Why, returns Mr. Buffon to afk, were they almoft all 
favage and difperfed? It is not fo. How can it be faid 
they were all favage and difperfed ; whilft we know that 
the Mexicans, the Peruvians, and all the people fubject 
to them, lived in focieties ; which, as Mr. Buffon him- 
felf confefles, were extremely numerous, and cannot be 
called new. The other nations continued favages, from 
a violent attachment to liberty or fome other caufe of 
which we are ignorant. In Afia, although it is a moft 
ancient country, there are ftill many nations that are 
favage and difperfed. Why, he fays, have thofe who 
were united in focieties, hardly counted two or three 
hundred years fince they affembled? This is another 
error. ‘The Mexicans hardly counted two hundred 
years from the foundation of their capital; the Tlafca- 
lans fomething more from the eftablifhment of their re- 
public, but thofe nations, and the others fubjeéted to 


them, lived in fociety from time immemorial, as well as. 


the Toltecas, Acolhuas, and Michuacanefe. Neither 
Buffon, de Paw, nor Dr. Robertfon, can diftinguifh the 
eftablithment of thofe nations in Anahuac, from the fet- 


tlements 


ico and Peru, civilized men, and cultivated people, fubje& to laws, and govern- 


ed by kings ; they poffeffed induftry, arts, and a fpecies of religion; they lived © 


in cities in which order and government were maintained under the authority 


of a fovereign. Thefe people, are certainly very numerous, and cannot be faid 
to be new,” &c. 
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tlements which they had many centuries before in the 
northern regions of the new world. 

“¢ Why, he again afks, were thofe nations who lived 
«¢ in fociety ignorant of the art of tranfmitting to pofteri- 
‘© ty the memory of events by means of durable figns, 
© confidering that they had found the manner of com- 
*¢ municating together at a diftance by means of knots 
“ oncords?”? What then were the piétures and cha- 
racters of the Mexicans, and the other polifhed nations 
of Anahuac, if not durable figns, deftined to perpetuate 
the memory of events? See what Acofta has faid on 
this fubjeét, in the fixth book of chap. 7. of his hiftory, 
and what we fay in our differtation on the culture of the 
Mexicans. 

Why, he continues, had they not domefticated ani- 
mals, nor employed any other than the Llama (z) and 
Paco, which were not domettic, faithful, and docile, like 
ours? Becaufe there were no others which could be 
domefticated. -Does Mr. Buffon think that they fhould 
have domefticated tygers, Pume, wolves, and other fuch 
wild beafts? M. de Paw reproaches the Americans for 
their little induftry, in not having employed the rein- 
deer as the Laplanders have; but thofe animals were 
not to be found but in countries extremely diftant from 
Mexico; and the favages in whofe lands thofe animals 
were found, would not make ufe of them, becaufe they 
had no occafion for them, or it did not come into their 
minds to domefticate them. Befides, the propofition of 
Mr. Buffon taken in fo general a fenfe, is certainly falfe 5 

as 

(z) Llama, not Lama was, according to what Acoita fays, the pindtic 
name of the four fpecies of quadrupeds of that kind; but at prefent it is ufed 
only to fignify the one which the Spaniards called Carus, that is, the ram of 


Peru. The other three fpecies are the Paco, the Guanaco or Huannaco, and 
the Vicugna. ‘The name Llama is pronounced Lyama. 
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as he himfelf fays that the alco, or techiche, a quadru- 
ped fimilar toa little dog, which is common to both Ame- 
ricas, was domefticated by the Indians. In the fame 
manner the Mexicans domefticated rabbits, ducks, tur- 
keys, and other animals. 

*¢ Laftly, their arts, concludes Mr. Buffon, were as 
‘© rude as their fociety, their talents inferior, their ideas 
“¢ not yet developed, their organs rough, and their lan- 
‘* guage barbarous :”’ the errors contained in thofe 
words we fhall effectually refute in the following differ- 
tations. ; 

We mutt, therefore, upon the whole, deny that pre- 
tended inundation, as one of thofe philofophical chimeras 
invented by the unquiet geniufes of our century: fince 
among the Americans there has been no memory of any 
other inundation than that univerfal deluge of which the 
Seriptures make mention. We would, on the contra- 
ry, fay, that if it was true that the deluge of Noah did 
not overflow the whole earth, no country might be foon- 
er fuppofed to have been exempted from that calamity 
than Mexico ; for befides its great elevation above the 
level of the fea, there is no inland country where petrifi- 
ed marine bodies are more rare. | 


ey Oat MARRS 


On the Climate of Mexico. 


IF we were to employ ourfelves to refute all the ab- 
furd notions which M.:de Paw has written again{t the 
climate of America, a large volume, inftead of a differta- 
tion, would be neceflary. Let it fuffice to fay, he has 
collected all that has been faid by feveral authors, right _ 
or wrong, again{t different particular countries of the 


New 
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New World, in order to prefent his readers with an af- 
- femblage of fictions that is monftrous and horrid, with- 
out confidering, that if we were to follow his fteps, and 
undertook to make a fimilar reprefentation+of the differ- 
ent countries of which the old continent is compofed, 
(which would not be difficult) we would make a defcrip- 
tion ftill more hideous than his; but as it would be fo- 
reign to our purpofe we will confine ourfelves to treat of 
the climate of Mexico. 

This country, as it is extremely extenfive, and divid- 
ed into fo many provinces, different in their fituation, is 
neceflarily fubjected to a variety of climes. Some of its 
lands, fuch as the maritime, are hot, and in general 
moift and unhealthy ; others are Jike all inland places, 
temperate, dry, and healthy. The latter are extreme- 
ly high, the former very low. In fome the fouth wind, 
in others’ the eaft, and in others the north wind prevails. 
The greateft cold of any of the inhabited places, does 
not equal that of France or even Caftile ; nor can the 
ereateft heat be compared to that of Africa, or the dog- 
days in many countries of Europe. The difference be- 
tween winter and fummer its fo little in any part, that the 
moft delicate perfons wear the fame clothes in Auguft 
and January. This and a good deal more which we 
have already faid, refpecting the mildnefs and fweetnefs 
of that climate is fo notorious, that there is no need of 
arguments to fupport it. 

M. de Paw in order to demonftrate the malignity of 
the American climate, adduces firft the fmallnefs and ir- 
regularity of the animals of America. Secondly, the 
fize and enormous multiplication of the infects, and other 
little animals. Thirdly, the difeafes of the Americans, 
and particularly the venereal diforder. Fourthly, the 

Vou. III. | ‘ Y defects 
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defeéts of their natural conftitution. Fifthly, the excefs 
of cold in the countries of America, in comparifon of 
thofe of the old continent, fituated at an equal diftance 
from the equator. 

But this fuppofed fmallnefs and lefs ferocity of the 
American animals, of which we fhall treat hereafter, in- 
ftead of the malignity, demonftrate the mildnefs and 
bounty of the clime, if we give credit to Buffon, at whofe 
fountain Sig. de Paw has drank, and of whofe teftimony; 
he has availed himfelf againft Don Pernetty. Buffon 


who in many places of his Natural Hiftory produces the 
{mallnefs of the American animals as a certain argument 


of the malignity of the climate of America; in treating 
afterwards of favage animals, in tom. II. fpeaks thus : 
‘¢ As all things, even the moft free creatures, are fubject 
to natural laws, and animals as well as men are fubjected 
to the influence of climate and foil, it appears that the 
fame caufes which have civilized and polifhed the human 
fpecies in our climates, may have likewife produced fimi- 
lar effects upon other fpecies. ‘The wolf, which is per- 
haps the fierceft of all the quadrupeds of the temperate 
zone, is however incomparably lefs terrible than the ty- 
ger, the lion, and the panther of the torrid zone; and 
the white bear and hyena of the frigid zone. In Ame- 
rica, where the air and the earth are more mild than thofe 
of Africa, the tyger, the lion, and the panther, are not 
terrible but inthe name. They have degenerated, if 
fiercenefs joined to cruelty, made their nature; or, to 
fpeak more properly, they have only fuffered the influ- 
ence of the climate: under a milder-fky their nature: 
alfo has become more mild. Fromclimes which are im- 


moderate in their temperature are obtained drugs, per- — 


fumes, poifons, and all thofe plants whofe qualities are 
ftrong. 
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ftrong. Thetemperate earth on the contrary, produces 
only things which are temperate; the mildeft herbs, 
the moft wholefome pulfe, the fweeteit fruits, the moft 
quiet animals, and the moft humane men are the natives 
of this happy clime. As the earth makes the plants, 
the earth and plants make animals; the earth, the plants, 
and the animals make man. The phyfical qualities of 
man, and the animals which feed on other animals, de- 
pend, though more remotely, on the fame caufes, which 
influence their difpofitions and cuftoms. This is the 
greateft proof and demonftration, that in temperate 
climes every thing becomes temperate, and that in intem- 
perate climes every thing is exceflive ; and that fize and 
form which appear fixed and determinate qualities, de- 
pend notwithftanding, like the relative qualities, on the 
influence of climate. The fize of our quadrupeds can- 
not be compared with that of an elephant, the rhinoce- 
ros, or fea-horfe.. The largeft of our birds are but {mall 
if compared with the oftrich, the condore, and cafoare.”’ 
So far Mr. Buffon, whofe text we have copied, becaufe 
‘it is of importance to our purpofe, and entirely contrary 
to what M. de Paw writes againft the climate of Ame- 
rica, and Buffon himfelf in many other places. 

If the large and fierce animals are natives of intempe- 
rate climes, and {mall and tranquil animals of temperate 
climes, as Mr. Buffon has here eftablifhed; if mildnefs 
of climate influences the difpofition and cuftoms of ani- 
mals, Mr. de Paw does not well deduce the malignity of 
the climate of America from the fmaller fize and lefs 
fiercenefs of its animals ; he ought rather to have deduc- 
ed the gentlenefs and fweetnefs of its climate from this 
antecedent. If, on the contrary, the fmaller fize and 
lefs fiercenefs of the American animals, with refpe& to 


thofe 
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thofe of the old continent, area proof of their degenera- 
cy, arifing from the malignity of the clime, as Mr. de Paw — 
would have it, we ought in like manner to argue the 
malignity of the climate of Europe from the {maller fize 
and lefs fiercenefs of its animals, compared with thofe of 
_ Africa. Ifa philofopher of the country of Guinea fhould 
undertake a work in imitation of M. de Paw, with this 
title, Recherches Philofophiques fur les Europeens, he might — 
avail himfelf of the fame argument which M. de Paw 
ufes to demonftrate the malignity of the climate of Eus 
rope, and the advantages of that of Africa. ‘The cli- 
mate of Europe, he would fay, is very unfavourable 
to the production of quadrupeds, which are found in- 
comparably fmaller, and more cowardly than ours. 
What are the horfe and the ox, the largeft of its animals, 
compared with our elephants, our rhinocerofes, our fea- 
horfes, and our camels? What are its lizards, either in 
fize or intrepidity, compared with our crocodiles? Its 
wolves, its bears, the moft dreadful of its wild beatts, 
when befide our lions and tygers? Its eagles, its vul- 
tures, andcranes, if compared with our oftriches, ap- 
pear only like hens. In order to avoid prolixity, we — 
omit other fuch obfervations which might be made 
againft Europe, ftill adhering to the materials and words 
of M.de Paw. What Buffon and de Paw would an- 
{wer to that African philofopher, we will now anfwer 
to thofe philofophers of .Europe ; fince their arguments 
either do not prove, that the climate of America is bad, 
or fay that the climate of Europe is bad, or at leaft that 
the African is better than the European climate. 

From the fcarcity and fmallnefs of quadrupeds M. 
de Paw paffes to the enormous fize, and prodigious mul- 


tiplication of the infects, and other noxious little ani- 
| mals, 
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mals. ‘* The furface of the earth, he fays, infected by 
‘«< putrefaction, was over-run with lizards, ferpents, rep- 
«¢ tiles, and infects monftrous for fize, and the attivity 
‘© of their poifon, which they drew from the copious 
cc juices of this uncultivated foil, that was corrupted and 
«¢ abandoned to itfelf, where the nutritive juice became 
‘© fharp, like the milk in the breaft of animals which do 
«¢ not exercife the virtue of propagation. Caterpillars, 
“© crabs, butterflies, beetles, f{piders, frogs, and toads, 
“¢ were for the moft part of an enormous corpulence in 
¢ their fpecies, and multiplied beyond what can be ima- 
*¢ gined. Panama is infefted with ferpents, Carthage- 
‘© na with clouds of enormous bats, Portobello with 
*¢ toads, Surinam with kakerlacas or cucarachas, Gua- 
‘¢ daloupe, and the other colonies of the iflands, with 
*¢ beetles, Quito with niguas or chegoes, and Lima with 
«© lice and bugs. ‘The ancient kings of Mexico, and 
‘¢ the emperors of Peru, found no other means of rid- 
«¢ ding their fubjects of thofe infects, which fed upon 
** them, than the impofition of an annual tribute, of a 
‘¢ certain quantity of lice. Ferdinand Cortes feund bags 
‘© full of them in the palace of Montezuma.”” But this 
argument, full throughout of falfiry and exaggerations, 
proves nothing again{t the climate of America in gene- 
ral, much lefs again{t that of Mexico. There being fome 
lands in America, in which, on account of their heat, 
humidity, or want of inhabitants, large infeéts are found 
and exceflively multiplied, will prove at moft that in fome | 
places the furface of the earth is infe&ed, as he fays, 
with putrefaftion ; but not that the foil of Mexico, or 
that of all America is ftinking, uncultivated, vitiated, 
and abandoned to itfelf, as is weakly afferted by M. de 
Paw. If fuch a deduétion were juft, he might alfo fay, 
That 
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That the foil of the old continent is barren, and ftinks ; 
asin many countries of it there are prodigious multitudes 
of monitrous infects, noxious reptiles, and vile animals, 
as in the Philippine Ifles, in many of thofe of the Indian 
archipelago, in feveral countries of the fouth of Afia, 
in many of Africa, and even in fome of Europe. ‘The 
Philippine Ifles are infefted with enormous ants, and 


monttrous butterflies; Japan with fcorpions; fouth of 


Afia and Africa, with ferpents; Egypt with afps; Gui- 
nea and Ethiopia, with armies of ants; Holland with 
field-rats ; Ukrania, with toads, as M. de Paw him- 
felf affirms (i). In Italy, the Campagna di Roma (al- 
though peopled for fo many ages), with vipers, Cala- 
bria with tarantulas, the fhores of the Adriatic fea with 
clouds of gnats ; and evenin France, the population of 
which is fo great and fo ancient, whofe lands are fo well 
cultivated, and whofe climate is fo celebrated by the 
French, there appeared, a few years ago, according to 
Mr. Buffon, a new fpecies of field mice, larger than the 
common kind, called by him Surmulots, which have mul- 
tiplied exceedingly, to the great damage of the fields. 
Mr. Bazin, in his Compendium of the hiftory of In- 


fe&s, numbers feventy-feven f{pecies of bugs, which are . 
all found in Paris and its neighbourhood. That large : 


capital, as Mr. Bomare fays, {warms with thofe difgutt- 
ful infects. It is true that there are places in America 
where the multitude of infe&ts, and filthy vermin, make 
life irkfome; but we do not know that they have ar- 


rived to fuch excefs of multiplication as to depopulate 


any place, at leaft there cannot be fo many examples pro- 
duced of this caufe of depopulation in the new as in the 


old continent, which are attefted by Theophraftus, Var- _ 


TO, 


(2) Defenfe des Recherches Philofophiques, fur les Americains, chap. 13. 
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ro, Pliny (4), and other authors. ‘The frogs depopu- 
lated one place in Gaul, and the locufts another in Af- 
rica. One of the Cyclades, was depopulated by mice ; 
Amiclas, near to Taracina, by ferpents; another place, 
near to Ethiopia, by fcorpions and poifonous anis; and 
another by {colopendras; and not fo diftant from our own 
times, the Mauritius was going to have been abandoned 
on account of the extraordinary multiplication of rats, 
as we can remember to have read ina French author. 
With refpect to the fize of the infects, reptiles, and 
fuch animals, M. de Paw makes ufe of the teftimony 
of Mr. Dumont, who, in his Memoirs on Louifiana, 
fays, that the frogs are fo large there that they weigh 
thirty-feven French pounds, and their horrid croaking 
imitates the bellowing of cows. But who can truft to 
that author, particularly after knowing what Mr. de 
Paw fays, (in his anfwer to Don Pernetty, cap. 17.) 
that all thofe who have written about Louifiana from He- 
nepin, Le Clerc, and Cav. Tonti, to Dumont, have 
contradicted each other fometimes on one and fometimes 
on another fubjeét. We wonder however, that M. de 
Paw fhould have had the boldnefs to write that thefe 
montters do not exift in the reft of the world. We know 
extremely well that there are neither in the old nor new 
continent frogs of thirty-feven pounds in weight; but 
there are in Afiaand Africa ferpents, butterflies, ants, 
and other animals of fuch monftrous fize, that they ex- 
ceed all thofe which have been difcovered in the new 
world. In what place of America has a ferpent of fifty 
Roman cubits in JIength been feen, fuch as that which 
was fhewn by Auguftus to the Roman people at the pub- 
lic fpectacles, as hiftorians affirm (/), or fo grofs as that 
| which 
(2#) Pliny Hift. Natur. lib. viii.cap.19. (#) Suctonius in O@aviano Cxfare. 
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which was killed in the Vatican in the time of the em- 
peror Claudius, and attefted by Pliny, an author almoft 
cotemporary, inthe belly of which an entire child was 
found. But, above all, where has there been feen, 
even in the moft folitary woods of America, a ferpent 
which can in any manner be compared with that moft 
enormous and prodigious one of one hundred and twen- 
ty feet in length, feen in Africa at the time of the firft 
Punic war, and killed with war machines by the army of 
Attilius Regulus, the fkin and jaw-bones of which were 
preferved in a temple of Rome, until the war of Nu- 
mantia, according to the teftimonies of Livy, Pliny, and 
other Roman hiftorians ? We know very well that fome 
American hiftorian fays, that a certain gigantic fpecies 
of ferpents is to be found in the woods, which attra& 
men with their breath, and {wallow them up; but-we 
know alfo that feveral hiftorians, both ancient and mo- 
dern, report the fame thing of the ferpents of Afia, and 
even fomething more. Megafthenes, cited by Pliny, 
faid, that there were ferpents found in Afia, fo large, 
that they fwallowed entire ftags and bulls (m). Metro- 
dorus, cited by the fame author, affirms, that in Afia 
there were ferpents which, by their breath, attraéted 
birds, however high they were, or quick their flight. 
Among the moderns, Gemelli, in vol. V. of his Tour of 
the World, when he treats of the animals of the Philip- 
pine 
(m) Megafthenes fcribit, in India ferpentes in tantam magnitudinem adole- 
fcere, ut folidos hauriant cervos taurofque. Metrodorus circa Rhyndacum am- 
nem in ponto ut fupervolantes quamvis alte perniciterque, alites hauftu raptas ab- | 
forbeant. Nota eft in Punicis bellis ad lumen Bagradam an Regulo imper. ba- 
leftis tormentifque ut oppidum aliquod expugnata ferpens CX X pedum longitudi-- 
nis. ellis ejus maxilleque ufque ad bellum Numantinum duravere Romz in © 
templo. Faciunt his fidem in Italia appellate boz in tantem amplitudinem exe- 


untes ut Divo Claudio, principe occif in Vaticano folidus in alvo fpectatus fit m- 
fans. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 14. 


. 
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pine ifles, fpeaks thus: “* There are ferpents in thefe 
€¢ iflands of immoderate fize; there is one called Jbitin, 
‘* very long, which fufpending itfelf by the tail from 
** the trunk of a tree, waits till ftags, bears, and alfo 
“* men pafs by, in order to attract them with its breath, 
** and devour them at once entirely :” from whence it 
is evident, that this very ancient fable has been common 
to both continents (7). 

Mr. de Paw would perhaps fay, that thefe monftrous 
animals were formerly feen in the old continent when its 
clime was not yet perfected. But when that which the 
ancients wrote is compared with that which we know of 
Afia and Africa at prefent, who is there that will not 
perceive. that the climate of thofe countries is at prefent, 
for the moft part, what it was two thoufand years ago; 
that there is the fame heat, the fame drynefs or humid- 
ity, the fame kind of plants, animals, and men, &c. 
Befides, even in our days, various forts of monftrous 
animals have been feen in thofe regions which infinitely 
furpafs thofe analogous to them in the new world. In 
what country of America could M. de Paw find ants 
to equal thofe of the Philippine iflands, called Su/um, re- 
{pecting which Hernandez (0) affirms, that they are fix 
fingers broad in length, and one in breadth? Who has 
ever feen in America butterflies fo large as thofe of 
Bourbon, Ternate, the Philippine ifles, and all the Indian © 
Archipelago? ‘The largeft bat of America (native to 
hot fhady countries) which is that called by Buffon vam- 
- piro, is, according to him, of the fize of a pigeon. La 
Rougette, one of the fpecies of Afia, is as large as a 
raven; and the Roufette, another fpecies of Afia, is as 

Vou. Lil, ZL big 


(n) See Bomare on the Minia of Africa, and the Reinberab of Ceylon. 
(e) Hern. Hift. Infector. N. Hifp. cap. 30. 
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big as a largehen(p). Its wings, when extended, mea- 
fure from tip to tip three Parifian feet, and according 
to Gemelli, who meafured it in the Philippine ifles (q), 
fix palms. Mr. Buffon acknowledges the excefs in fize 
of the Afiatic bat over the American fpecies, but denies 
it as tonumber. Gemelli fays, that thofe of the ifland 
of Luzon were fo numerous that they darkened the air, 
and that the noife which they made with their teeth, in 


eating the fruits of the woods, was heard at the dif. 


tance of two miles (r). M. de Paw fays, in talking of 
ferpents (s), ‘* it cannot be affirmed that the new world 
‘¢ has fhewn any ferpents larger than thofe which Mr. 
‘¢ Adanfon faw in the deferts of Africa.”” The greateft 
ferpent found in Mexico, after a diligent fearch made 
by Hernandez, was eighteen feet long; but this is not 
to be compared with that of the Moluccas, which Bo- 
' mare fays is thirty-three feet in length (¢); nor with 
the Anacandaja of Ceylon, which the fame author fays 
is more than thirty-three feet long (w~); nor with others 
of Afia and Africa, mentioned by the fame author. 


Laftly, the argument drawn from the multitude and fize 


of the American infeéts is fully as weighty as the argu- 
ment drawn from the fmallnefs and fcarcity of quadru- 
peds, and both deteé& the fame ignorance, or rather the 
fame voluntary and ftudied forgetfulnefs of the things of 
the old continent. 
: With 
(~) Buffon, Hift. Nat. tom. xix. 


(¢) Gemelli, tom. v. 
(r) What Gemelli fays refpecting the furprifing noife of the bats of the 


ifland of Luzon is confirmed by feveral perfons worthy of credit, who have - 


been fome years in that land. 
(s) Defenfe des Recherch. Philofoph. chap. 22. 
(¢) Bomare Didtion. Univ. d’ Hiftoire Natur. V. Couleuvre. 
(u) Id. V. Anacandaja. ° 
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’ With refpe& to what Mr. de Paw has faid of the tri- 
bute of lice in Mexico, in that, as well as in many other 
things, he difcovers his ridiculous faith. It is true that 
Cortes found bags of lice in the magazines of the palace 
of king Axajacatl. It is alfo true, that Montezuma im- 
pofed fuch a tribute, not on all his fubje@s however, 
but only on thofe who were beggars, not on account of 
the extraordinary multitide of thofe infeéts, as Mr. de 
Paw affirms, but becaufe Montezuma, who could not 
fuffer idlenefs in his fubjeéts, refolved that that mifera- 
ble fet of people, who could not labour, fhould at leaft 
be occupied in loufing themfelves (x). This was the 
true reafon of fuch an extravagant tribute, as Torque- 
mada, Betancourt, and other hiftorians relate, and no- 
body ever before thought of that which Mr. de Paw 
affirms merely becaufe it fuited his prepofterous fyftem. 
Thofe difgufting infe&ts poffibly abound as much in the 
hair and clothes of American beggars, as of any poor 
and uncleanly low people in the world; but there is not 
a doubt that if any fovereign of Europe was to exact 
fuch tribute from the poor in his dominions, not only 
bags but great veffels might be filled with them. 

_Laftly, to referve the examination of the proofs of 
the bad climate of America, founded on the difeafes and 
defects of the phyfical conftitution of the Americans to 
another Differtation, in which we will demonftrate the 
_ errors and puerile prejudices of Mr. de Paw, let us at- 
tend to what he fays on the excefs of cold in the coun- 
tries of the new world with refpe& to thofe of the old, 
which are fituate at an equal diftance from the equator. 

‘¢ Comparing,” 


(«) It is certain that Montezuma was extremely attentive to cleanlinefs, as 
well as an enemy to idlenefs; it is therefore extremely probable that from both 
thefe motives he was induced to impofe that extraordinary tribute. 


oa 
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‘** Comparing,” he fays, ‘* the experiments made with 

‘* thermometers in Peru, by Meff. Condamine and d’UI- 
~ Joa with thofe of the indefatigable Mr. Adanfon in 
‘* Senegal, it is eafily underftood, that the air is lefs 
“** hot in the new than in the old world. Upon calcu- 
‘* Jating, with the greateft poflible exattnefs, the dif- 
‘* ference of temperature, I believe it will be found 
“* equal to twelve degrees of latitude; that is, it is as 
*¢ hot in Africa at thirty degrees from the equator as at 
‘* eighteen degrees from the fame line in America. The 
‘¢ liquor did not mount to fo great a height in Peru in 
** the torrid zone as it mounted in France at the great- 
“¢ eft heat of the fummer. Quebec, although it is in the 
** fame latitude almoft with Paris, has an incomparably 
‘* more fevere and cold climate than it. The difference 
** between Hudfon’s Bay and the Thames, fituate both 
“* in the fame latitude, is equally fenfible.”’ 

Although we fhould grant all this to Mr. de Paw, it 
would not affift him to demonftrate the malignity of the 
American clime. Why would he deduce the badnefs 
of clime from the excefs of cold in the lands of Ame- 
rica, and not rather deduce the badnefs of climate of 
the old continent from the excefs of heat in countries 
equidiftant from the equator? Mr. de Paw can form 
no argument in this point againft America, which the 
Americans cannot powerfully retort againft Europe or 
again{t Africa. But all the obfervations made by him 
are not fufficient to eftablifh, 4s a general principle, 
that the countries of the new world are colder than 


thofe of the old continent fituated in the fame latitude; _ 


and {till lefs to make it be believed that there is as much 


heat in the old continent at thirty degrees of latitude as _ 


in the new world at eighteen degrees. Mr. de Paw 


fays 
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fays (y), that the cold beyond the eightieth degree in 
the old continent ought to become in November fo de- 
{ftructive to men that no mortal could live there; there- 
fore no men fhould be able to Jive in America beyond 
the feventy-feventh degree. How then does he affirm, 
that in the country of the Efquimeaux there are inha- 
bitants found beyond the feventy-fifth degree of lati- 
tude? And if the feeble Americans can fubfift in that 
latitude, we may believe that the hardieft Europeans 
would be able to bear the cold of the eightieth degree. 
Farther, if this principle were true, it would be as cold 
in Jerufalem, fituated in little lefs than thirty-two de- 
grees, as in Vera Cruz, which is fituated in little lefs 
than twenty degrees; which idea none but Mr. de Paw 
is capable of entertaining. In like manner other abfurd 
confequences might be deduced, particularly if we were 
to adopt the calculation of Dr. Michell, who, accord- 
ing to what Dr. Robinfon fays, concluded, after thirty- 
three years obfervation, that the difference between the 
climate of the old and that of the new world is from 
fourteen to fifteen degrees, that is, it is as hot in the 
countries of the old continent at twenty-nine or thirty 
degrees as in the countries of the new continent, which 
are at fifteen degrees. I[t is certain that as there are 
many countries in America more cold than others of the 
old continent equidiftant from the equator, there are 
alfo others more hot. Agra, the capital of Mogul, and 
the port of Loretto in California, are nearly in the fame 
latitude, and ftill the heat of that Afiatic city is not com- 
parable to that of the American port. Hue, the capital 
of Cochinchina and Acapulco, are almoft equidiftant from 


the 


(y) Recherches Philofophiques, part il. fect. 1. p. mihi 304. 
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the equator, and yet the air of Hue is cool in comparifon 
of that of Acapulco. That other propofition of Mr. de 
Paw is equally falfe and improbable, namely, that in the 
centre of the torrid zone the liquor of the thermometer 
does not rife to fo great a height as it does in Paris in the 
greateft heat of fu. ner. If that was true, the dif- 
ference between th. American and European climates 
would not be only twelve degrees, as Mr. de P.-would 
make it, but forty-nine, that is as muchas the difference 
of latitude between the centre of the torrid zone and 
Paris. ‘tis true, that according to the obfervations made 
in Quito and compared with thofe made in Paris, the 
heat of that equinodtial city never equals that of Paris in 
the fummer ; but it is equally certain, that according to 
the obfervations made by the fame academicians with 
the fame thermometers, in the city of Carthagena, which 
is not the centre of the torrid zone, but ten degrees 
from it, that the ufual heat of this city is equal to the 
greateft heat of Paris, agreeably to the teftimony of 
Ulloa, one of the obfervers (z). ; 

There are many reafons, befides vicinity to or dif- 
tance from the equator, which make a country hot or 
cold. The elevation of the foil, the neighbourhood of 
fome lofty mountain covered with fnow, abundance of 
rains, &c. contribute much to the coolnefs of the atmof- 
phere; and, on the contrary, low ground, {carcity of 


water, drowths, &c. muft increafe the heat. Cividad 


Real, the capital of the diocefs of Chiapa, becaufe it 
is fituated on a high ground, is cool;, and the city of 


Chiapa, 


(z) Ii the year 1735, at Carthagena, the liquor of the thermometer of 


Reaumur kept at 10254, without any variation, except that fometimes it fell | 


to 1024, or rofe to 1026. At Paris, the fame year, it never rofe higher than 
' 30252, in the greateft heats of July and Auguft. Ulloa Relation del Viage a la 
America Meridional, part i. tom. I. 
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Chiapa, of the Indians, at a little diftance from it, is 
extremely hot, becaufe it is fituated very low. Cha- 
chicomula, a large village, fituated at the foot of the 
very lofty mountain Ozizaba, is cool, but Vera Cruz, 
placed in the fame latitude, is very hot; and what is 
more, the air of Cividad Real is cool in the latitude of 
162, and that of Loretto, in California, in lat. 254, is 
very hot. . | te 
The obfervations made by M. de Paw convince us 
that the climate of America is not fo various as that of 
Europe; that the inhabitants of the new world are not 
like thofe of the greater part of Europe, obliged to en- 
dure the alternate extremes of exceflive cold, and intoler- 
able heat. The more uniform a climate, the more eafily 
are men familiarized to it, and efcape thofe pernicious 
effects which follow a viciflitude of feafons. In Quito 
the thermometer does not rife fo high as it does in Paris 
in the fummer ; but neither does it fall fo low as it does 
in the temperate climes of Europe in winter. What can 
be more defirable in a climate than a temperature of air 
which is equally diftant from either extreme, fuch as that 
of Quito, and the greater part of Mexico? What cli- 
mate more {weet and kind to life than that in which the 
delights of the country are enjoyed all the year, and the 
earth is continually adorned with herbs and flowers ; 
where the fields are covered with corn, and the trees 
loaded with fruit; the herds and the flocks fpare man 
his fatigues, and have no need of his provifion to main- 
tain them, or his roof to refift the inclemency of the 
weather; neither fnow nor froft compel him to keep 
near a fire, nor do burning heats in fummer check his 
increafe ; but conftantly experiencing the bounty of 
nature towards him, he enjoys equally in all feafons the 
focial 
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focial converfe of his fellow-creatures, or the innocent 
recreations of the country. This is the idea entertained 
by man of a perfect climate ; and the poets, therefore, 
when they ftrove to extol the happinel$. of certain coun- 
tries, ufed to fay, that a perpetual fpring reigned in 
them ; as Virgil faid of his Italy, (2) and Horace of the 
Fortunate Ifles (6), to which he invited his countrymen. 
Thus the ancients reprefented the Elyfian fields ; and alfo 
in the Holy Writings, in order to convey fome idea of 
the felicity of heavenly Jerufalem, it is faid, that there, 
there is no heat nor cold. 

Acofta, whofe hiftory is called by M. de Paw an exe 
cellent work, and who was acquainted with the climes of 


both continents, and at the fame time was not partial to | 


America, nor had any intereft in extolling it, treating of 
the American clime, he fpeaks thus (c): ‘** When I per- 
“¢ ceived the mildnefs of the air, and fweetnefs of the 
“climate of many countries of America, where it is 
‘¢ not known what thing winter is that contraéts, or fum- 
‘‘ mer which relaxes with heat ; where a mat is fuflicient 
‘* for defence from every inclemency of the weather ; 
‘¢ where it is fcarcely neceflary to alter clothing through 
*¢ the whole year; confidering, I fay, all this, 1 have 
“‘ many times thought, andI even think at this moment, 


“¢ that if men would difengage themfelves from the fnares. 


‘¢ which avarice lays for them, and abandon ufelefs and 
“vexatious pretenfions, they might lead in America a 
“life of tranquillity and pleafure; for that which the 
“* poets fing of the Elyfian fields, or the famous Tempe, 


<< and 


(2) Hic ver affiduum atque albinis menfibus zftas ; 
Bis gravida pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos. Virg. Georg. it. . 
(4) Ver ubi longum, tepidafque prebet 
Jupiter brumas. Horat. lib. ii. ode 4. 
(¢) Stor. Nat. e Mor. lib. ii. cap. I4. 
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“ and that which Plato told, or feigned, of his ifland 
«¢ Atlantida, are both to be found in thofe lands, &c.”’ 
Other hiftorians fpeak the fame thing as Acofta of Ame- 
rica, and particularly of Mexico and its furrounding 
_ provinces, the imland countries of which, from the ifth- 
mus of Panama unto the 4oth degree of latitude (for 
thofe beyond that degree of latitude have not yet been 
difcovered), enjoy a mild air, and a climate favourable 
to life, excepting a few places, which, either by their 
being low, are moift and hot, or by being very high, 
are rather fevere in climate. But how many in the old 
world are not fevere and noxious? 


S.E.¢.T.; Tl, 
On the Qualities of the Land of Mexico. 


IT is certain, fays Mr. de Paw, that America in gene- 
ral has been, and is at prefent, a very barren country 3 
but it is rather more certain that this is in general a 
grofs error ; and if M. de Paw withes to affure himfelf 
of it, he may obtain information from many Germans, 
lately come from America, where fome of them have 
been for many years, and are at prefent in Auftria, in 
Bohemia, in the Palatinate of the Rhine, and even in 
Pruffia; or he may re-perufe that excellent work of 
Acofta, and he will find there, in book ii. chap. 14. that 
if there is any land in the world to which the name of 
Paradife may be applied, it is that of America. This 
is the expreffion of a learned, judicious, and impartial 
European, born in Spain, one of the beft countries in 
Europe ; and fpeaking, in book iii. of the countries of 
the Mexican empire, he fays, that New Spain is the beft 
country of all thofe which the fun furrounds. Certainly 

Vou. IIL, Aa. Acofta | 
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Acofta would not fpeak thus of America in general, and 
of New Spain in particular, under which name the con- 
tinent of Spanifh North America is. comprehended, if 
America were in general a barren country. Many other 
Europeans fpeak not lefs favourably of America, and 
particularly of Mexico, whofe teftimony we mutt omit, 
to avoid feeming prolix to our readers (d). From the 
fame motive we fhall-omit alfo what Mr. de Paw has 
written again{t other countries of the new world, as it 
would be impoflible to examine the complaints made by 
him againft each of them, without filling a large volume; 
we fhail therefore confine ourfelves to what belongs to 
Mexico. 

Meflieurs Buffon and de Paw are perfuaded that all 
the territory of America is compofed of inacceffible 
mountains, impenetrable woods and waftes, watry plains 
and marfhes. ‘Thofe philofophers have read in the de- 
{criptions of America, that the famous Andes, or Ameri- 
can Alps, formed two large chains of lofty mountains, 
covered in part with fnow; that the vaft defart of the 
Amazons confifts of thick woods; that Guayaquil, and 
fome other places, are moift and marfhy ; and fo much 
they have thought fufficient to warrant them to fay, that 
America is nothing but mountains, woods and marfhes. 
Mr. de Paw read in the hiftory of Gumilla that which 
the author fays about the method which the Indians of 
Oroonoko had of preparing the terrible poifon of their 

: arrows 3 


(d) Thomas Gages, the oracle of the Englifh and French, with refpect to 
America, fpeaking of Mexico, fays as follows: “ Il ne manque rien a Mexique 
de tout ce qui peut rendre une ville hevrufe; et fi ces ecrivains quiont employé — 
leurs plumes a louer les provinces de Grenade en Efpagne ct de Lombardie et de 
Tofcanie en Italie dont ils font des paradis tcrreftres, auroient vu ce nouveaw 
monde et la ville de Mexique, ils fe dediroient bientot de tout ce quils ont diten — 
faveur de ces lieux la.” Parte i. chap. 22. ‘Thus does an author who could 
fcarcely {peak favourably of any thing, reprefent Mexico. pity 


Som 
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arrows ; and in the hiftory of Herrera, or other authors, 
that the Cannibals, and other barbarous nations, made 
ufe of poifoned arrows; and this was enough for him to 
fay, that the new continent produces a greater number 
of poifonous herbs than all the reft of the world. He 
read that neither corn nor the fruits of Europe grow in 
very hot countries ; and that was fufficient for him to fay, 
that peaches and apricots have only borne fruit in the 
ifland of Juan Fernandez (e), and that corn and barley 
have not thriven but in a few countries of the North. 
Such is the logic adopted by Mr. de Paw through all his 
work. | : 
_ But of all that he fays againit America, nothing holds 
true with refpec&t to Mexico. ‘There are certainly very 
lofty mountains in Mexico, eternally covered with fnow : 
there are large woods, and alfo fome marfhy places in 
it; but the fertile and cultivated foil forms beyond com- 
parifon the far greater part of it, as is well known to all 
thofe who have vifited that country. Inall that immenfe 
{pace of land, where wheat, barley, maize, and other 
kind of grain and pulfe with which thaz country abounds, 
are fown at prefent; they formerly fowed maize, pep- 
per, beans, cacao, chia, cotton, and fuch like plants, 
which ferved for the fuftenance, clothing, and luxuries 
of thofe people, who having been fo numerous as we 
have already mentioned, and fhall elfewhere demon- 
{trate, 
(e) In order to fhew how extremely diftant Mr. de Paw is from the truth, 
we muft here obferve, that on the miferable iflandof Juan Fernandez, where 
he fays that peaches ripen well, they on the contrary are fmall, and very in- 
different, according to the information we have had from Abbé D. G. Garcia, 
who was there feven months, and particularly while the feafon of fruit lafted. 
On the other hand, in almoft all the temperate and cold countries of Spanifh 
America, where he imagines peaches do not grow, they thrive furprifingly ; 


and in many places, particularly of Chili, and in fome of New Spain, they ripen ~ 
better than in Europe. 
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{trate, could not have been able to have provided for 
their neceffities, if the country had been nothing but 
mountain, wood, and marfh. Mr. de Buffon, who in 
his firft vol. fays, that America is nothing but a continu- 
ed marfh, and in vol. v. affirms, that the inacceflible 
mountains of America fcarcely leave any {mall {paces for 
agriculture, and the habitation of men, in the fame vol. 
v. confefles that the people of Mexico and Peru were 
very numerous. But if thofe people who occupied a 
very large part of America were very numerous, and 
lived as he fays in focieties, and under the control of 
laws, America is certainly not a continued marth: if 
thofe people fupported themfelves, as is certain they 
did, on corn and fruits which they cuitivated, the fpaces 
are not {mall which the mountains leave for agriculture, 
and the habitation of men. 

The multitude, variety and excellence of the plants of 
Mexico, leave us in no doubt of the very fingular ferti- 
lity of its lands.) The pafture grounds, fays Acofta, of 
New Spain are excellent, and breed accordingly an in- 
numerable quantity of horfes, cows, fheep, and other 
animals. It is alfo as abundant in fruit as in any-kind 
of grain. In fhort, there is no grain, pulfe, kitchen- 
herbs, or fruit, which does not thrive in that foil. The 
wheat, which Mr. de Paw {carcely allows to fome coun- 
tries of the North, does not grow in general in the hot 
lands of New Spain, as it does not in the greater part of 
Africa, and many other parts of the old continent ; 
but in the cool and temperate lands of that kingdom it 
thrives well, and is more abundant than it is in Europe. 

It is fufficient to fay, that the quantity gathered in the 
-diocefs of Angelopoli is fo great, that with what remain- 
ed, after all its numerous inhabitants were provided, 

they 
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they fupplied the Antilles, and the fleet of fhips which. 
formerly came to Havanna, under the name of Armata 
de Barlovento. In Europe there is but one feed-time, 
and one harveft. In New Spain there are feveral. ‘* In 
** thofe lands,”’ fays the European author Torquemada, 
who was there many years, and travelled through the 
whole kingdom, ‘* where they cultivate wheat, in eve- 
“* ry feafon of the year may be feen one crop reaping, 
«¢ another ripening, another ftill green, and another 
** fowing,”’ which plainly demonftrates the wonderful 
fertility of the foil, The fame author makes mention of 
feveral lands which yielded feventy, eighty, or an hun- 
dred for one; and as great a multiplication of wheat 
has been’ feen in fome fields of thofe countries by us 
(f/f); which, fpeaking in general, is certainly greater 
than that of Europe, and with lefs cultivation, as is well 
known to European fuperintendants of agriculture who 
have been in that part of America. What we fay of 
wheat we can alfo fay of barley, although this is not 
fown but in proportion to the confumption there is made 
of it, in the fupport of horfes, mules, and hogs. We 
might fay ftill more of maize, which is the grain peculi- 
arly native to America. 

Mr. de Paw pretends that all the plants of Europe 
have degenerated in America, except aquatic and juicy 
plants; and to prove this abfurd notion, he fays that 
peaches and apricots have borne fruit in the ifland of 

Juan 


(f) We have been in a country of America, where the land yielded come 
monly fifty for one, and fometimes an hundred for one. In Cinaloa, although 
it is a cold country, the land, we have been credibly informed, yields two hune 
dred for one. Our learned friend, the Abbé Molina in his Hiftory of Chili, 
fays, that the land of that kingdom ufually yields an hundred and fifty for one. 
The plenty of grain is fo great, that it is fold at five paoli the fanega, and every 
year about thirty veffels loaded with it come to Peru. 
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Juan Fernandez only. Although we fhould grant that 
thofe fruits grow in no country of America, it would not 
avail him to prove what he intends to prove, but even 
this particular is as falfe as his general propofition. Acof- 
ta, treating of thofe fruits in particular, fays, ‘* Peaches, 
quinces, and apricots grow well in America, but beft in 
New Spain (g).”? In all- New Spain, except the hot 
countries, thofe fruits, and all others tranfplanted from 
Europe, have thriven and grow in abundance (4). 
“¢ Laftly,”’ fays Acofta, {peaking of America in general, » 
‘¢ almoft every thing good which is produced in Spain 
‘¢ crows there, fometimes better, and {ci2ctimes not ; 
<¢ wheat, barley, fallads, kitchen-herks, pulfe, 8c.” (4) 
If he had fpoken only of New Spain, he would have 
omitted that almost. | 

“ There is alfo another advantage,”? fays Acofta, 
‘¢ which is, that the things of Europe are better in 
«¢ America than thofe of America are in Europe.” But 
this may appear but a {mall advantage to Mr. de Paw. 
It alone would’ we fuiticient however to demonftrate that, 
if there is any preverence, it is to be given to America, 
In New Spain, many luropean authors atteft, and all 


who have been there know, that wheat, barley, and 


every grain of Europe ; peas, beans, and every other 
pulfe ; lettuces, cabbages, turnips, afparagus, and other 
fallads and roots, aad every fort of kitchen herbs ; 

eaches, 


(g) Acofta, lib. iv. cap. 31. Peaches are fo plentiful in New Spain, that 
they are fold by twenties; and for the fmalleft currency there, two, three, or 
four twenties are given. inthe kiz#zcom of Chili, they count twelve different 
fpecies of peaches, fome of which are fo large as to weigh a pound Spanifh, or 
fixteen ounces. Molina Stor. del Chili. 

(5) Pears are aifo fold in twenties at Mexico; and there are upwards of 
Rifty {pecies of them. 

(2) Acofia, lib. iv. cap. 31. 
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peaches, apples, pears, quinces, and other fruits ; car- 
nations, rofes, violets, jeflamines, fweet-bafil, mint, 
marjoram, balm gentle, and other flowers and odorous 
plants brought from Europe all profper there: but in 
Europe the plants of America do not, nor can in ge- 
neral come to perfection. "Wheat grows in the lands of 
Europe, but much fmaller, and not fo good as that of 
America. Of the many delicious fruits of the new world, 
fome, fuch as the mufa and ananas, have thriven in the 
gardens of the princes of Europe, by means of hot-houfes, 
and great care and attention, but not fo well flavoured, 
or in fuch abundance, as im their native climes. Others 
{till more valuable than thefe, fuch as the chirimoya, 
the mamey, and chicozapote have not yet, as far as we 
know, been made to grow, notwithftanding the ftudied 
efforts of European indufiry for that purpofe. The 
caufe of this great difference between America and Eu- 
rope is that which Acofta mentions: that in America 
there is a greater varicty of climate than in Europe ; 
from whence it is more eafy to give each plant a tempe- 
rature proper for it. As it is not an argument of the 
‘fterility of Europe, that the plants proper to America do 
not thrive in it, neither is it an argument of the fterility 
of fome countries of America, that fome plants of Eu. 
rope do not thrive in them ; becaufe non omnia fert 
omnis tellus. Hic fegetes ibi proveniunt felicius uva. On 
the contrary, the hot countries in which wheat and Eu- 
ropean fruits do not ripen, are yet the moft pleafant and 
fruitful. 

We do not doubt that if a comparifon is made of A- 
merica with the old continent, they will be found equal 
in their produétions : for Afiaand Africa have lands and 
climes fuited to all the cuaeet of America, which, on 

: account 
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account of the differences of their nature, could not fuc- 
ceed in Europe. But what advantage is it to Europeans 
that Afia has abundance while it is at fo great a diftance? 
On the contrary, the Mexicans being furrounded by 
countries of every fort of climate, enjoy all their differ- 
ent fruits. ‘The market of Mexico, like that of many 
other cities of America, is the emporium of all the gifts 
of nature. There we find apples, peaches, apricots, 
pears, grapes, cherries, camotes, xicames, and other nu- 
merous fruits, roots, and favory herbs, which cool and 
temperate climes yield ; ananas, mufas, cocoas, anonas, 
chirimoyas, mameys, chicozapotes, zapotes, and many 
others which hot countries produce; melons, cucum- 
bers, oranges, pomegranates, and others which cold or 
hot countries equally produce. At all feafons of the 
year their market is abundantly provided with variety of 
excellent fruits, even at thofe times when the Europeans 
muft content themfelves with their chefnuts, or at moft 
with apples and grapes, which their induftry has pre- 
ferved. ‘Through all the year, even in the feverity of 
winter, veffels enter their market by one of the innume- 
rable canals of the city, loaded with fuch variety of 
fruits, flowers, and herbs, that it feems as if all the fea- 
fons of the year offered their produétions at once; the 
moft valuable plants of Europe, as well as all the native 
productions of Mexico being collected there ; which all 
Europeans who have vifited that part can teftify. 

Nor is that land lefs abundant in plants of medicinal 
nature. To be fatisfied of this truth, it will be fufficient 
to look into the work of the celebrated naturalift Her- 
nandez ; in which nine hundred plants, that are for the 
moft part produced in the neighbourhood of Mexico, 
are defcribed and defigned, whofe virtues have been af- 

: certainéd 
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certained by experience ;_ befides three hundred others, 
the ufes of which are not mentioned ; and without doubt 
there are innumerable others yet undifcovered. Mr. de 
Paw, on the contrary, fays that America produces a 
greater number of poifonous plants than all the reft of 
the world: But what does he know of the plants which 
are bred in the inland countries of Africa and Afia, to | 
enable him to make a comparifon? ‘The foil of Ameri- 
ca is fo fertile, that it is not to be wondered at if there is 
abundance of every fort in it. But to mention the truth, 
we do not know that one twentieth part of thofe poi- 
fonous plants which are produced in the old continent 
have been difcovered in New Spain. | 

With refpecét to gums, refins, oils, and other juices 
which the trees yield either fpontaneoufly or with the 
aid of human induftry, New Spain, fays Acofta, excels: 
there are whole woods of acacia, which yields the true 
Arabian gum ; but from its plenty it is not fufficiently 
valued. There is befides balfam, incenfe, copal of many 
fpecies, liquid amber, tecamaca, oil of fir, and many 
other juices valuable for their fragrant odours, and me- 
dicinal virtues. 

Even thofe very woods with which the land of Ame- 
rica is covered, as Buifon and de Paw affirm, demon- 
{trate its fertility. ‘There have been, and there are 
ftill, in thefe moft extenfive regions, great woods ; but 
there are not fo many as that a journey of five or fix 
hundred miles may not be made without meeting one 
of them. And what kind of woods are they? for the 
-moft part confifting of fruit-bearing trees, fuch as the 
-mufa, mamey, apple, orange, and lemon, in the woods 
of Coatzacualco, Mifteca, and Michuacan ; or of trees 
valuable for their wood or their gums, fuch as thofe 

Mou. Til. Bb which 
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which feparate the vale of Mexico from the diocefs of 
Angelopoli, and thofe of Chiapa, of the Zapotecas, &c. 
befides pines, oaks, afhes, hazels, firs, and a great ma- 
ny others, common to both continents. ‘The trees pe- 
culiar to that land are in ftill greater number, and of 
more value. There are whole woods of cedar, as we 
have already mentioned. ‘The conqueror Cortes was 
accufed by his rivals before Charles V. of having ufed 
for the palace which he made be built in Mexico, feven 
thoufand beams of cedar; and he excufed himfelf by 
faying that it was a common wood in that country. It 
is in fact fo very common, that they make the ftakes for 
the foundation of houfes in the marfhy places of the 
capital, of this wood. There are alfo woods of ebony, 
that fo juftly celebrated tree, in Chiapa, Yucatan, and 
Cozumel; of brafil wood in hot countries, and the odo- 
rous wood of aloes in Mifteca. The Tapincoren, the 
Granadillo or red ebony, the Camote, and’ others which 
we have mentioned in our hiftory, afford better timber 
than is to behadin Europe. Lajftly, to avoid a tedious 
enumeration, we refer the reader to Acofta, Hernandez, 
Ximenes, and other European authors who have been 
in New Spain, although all they fay is not fufficient to. 
convey a competent idea of the fertility of that land. 
Acofta affirms, that ‘* as well in refpe& to number as 
‘© to variety of trees produced by nature, there is a 
‘¢ sreater abundance in America than in Afia, Africa, 
«© and Europe (&).”’ 

The nature and quality of a foil is belt difcovered by 
the plants which it {pontaneoufly produces without the 
afliftance of art. Let us compare, then, the produc- 
tions of Europe with thofe, not of America, but only 

of 


(4) Acofta, lib. iv. cap: 30. 
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of New Spain. ‘* The reafon of there being fo many 
“¢ favages in America,’’ fays Montefquieu (/), ** is that 
*¢ the land there produces of itfelf many fruits on which 
*¢ they can feed.”? I believe that thofe advantages 
would not be obtained in Europe if the land were left 
to itfelf without culture; it would produce nothing but 
woods of oaks and other ufelefs trees. ‘* Examining,” © 
fays M. de Paw, “the hiftory and origin of our plants, 
*¢ our kitchen-herbs, our fruit-trees, and alfo our grains, 
*¢ we find they are all foreign, and have been tranf- 
$¢ planted from other climes to our own. We can eafily 
*¢ imagine the mifery of the ancient Gauls, and even 
&¢ that of the Germans, in whofe land no fruit-trees 
*¢ were produced in the time of Tacitus. If Germany 
** was to reftore the foreign vegetables which are not 
¢ originals of its foil or climate, almoft none would re- 
‘© main, nor would it preferve among its feeds which 
*¢ ferve for nourifhment any but the wild poppy and the 
‘¢ wild Vena (m).”? What Mr. de Paw openly confeffes 
refpecting Germany and Gaul, might alfo be faid of the 
other countries of Europe, and alfo of Greece and Italy, 
which fupplied the others. If Italy was obliged to re- 
- ftore all thofe fruits which do not belong originally to 
its foil, what would remain but acorns? Thefe terms, 
(malum Perficum, malum Medicum, Affyrium, Punicum, 
Cidonium, nux Pontica, &Xc._) ferve to keep us in remem- 
brance that thofe fruits came from Afia and from Africa. 
** It is known,”’ fays Mr. Bufching (x), ‘* that the beft 
“¢ and moft beautiful fruits paffed from Italy into thofe 
“* countries which produce them at prefent. Italy receiv- 
‘¢ ed them from Greece, from Afia, and from Africa. Ap- 
Ant , ples 
(2) Montefquieu L’Efprit des Loix, lib. xviii. chap. 9. 
(ws) Recherch. Philofoph. part i. 
(2) Bufching Geograph, tom. i. 
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‘¢ ples came to her from Egypt and Greece; apricots — 


*¢ from Epirus; the pear from Alexandria, Numidia, and 
‘** Greece; the lemon and orange from Medea, Afly- 


*¢ ria, and Perfia; the fig from Afia; the pomegranate 


‘*¢ from Carthage; the chefnut from Catania in Magne- 
‘* fia, a province of Macedonia; almonds from Afia to 
‘© Greece, and thence to Italy ; the walnut from Perfia ; 
‘¢ filberts from Ponto; olives from Cyprus ; plums from 


‘c Armenia; the peach from Perfia; quinces from Ci- 


‘¢ donia in Candia to Greece, and thence to Italy.” 
Pliny fays, that men at firft fed upon nothing but 
acorns (0). This, though falfe with refpe& to men in 


general, appears to be true with refpett to the firft peo-— 


piers of Italy, at leaft fuch was the opinion of the an- 
cients, as their writings fhew. Pliny adds, that even 
in his time many people, from the want of grain, were 


efteemed rich in proportion to the quantity of acorns. 


which they had, of the flour of which they made bread, 
as they do at prefent in Norway of the bark of the pine, 
and in other northern countries of bones of fithes; 
which is no fmall indication of their mifery. Bomare 
declares that all the beauties of European gardens are 
foreign (p), and that the moft beautiful flowers they 
have come from the Ealt (¢g). Mr. de Paw makes a 
more general confeffion of the ancient mifery of the Eu- 
ropeans, where he affirms that the ufeful plants which 
they have at prefent pafled from the fouth of Afia into 
Egypt, from Egypt to Greece, from Greece into Italy, 
from Italy into Gaul, and from thence into Germany(r); 
fo that the foil of Europe, with refpec to native and 
aah original 

(a) Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. ii. 2. cap. 56. 

(p) Bomare Diction. Univ. d’Hiftorie Nat. V. Plante. 


(q) id. V. Fleur. 
(r) Recherch. Philofoph. part i. 
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original produdtions, is one of the pooreft and moft bar- 
ren in the world. On the contrary, how fruitful and 
abundant the American foil is, and efpecially that of 
Mexico, in native plants proper for nourifhment and 
clothing, and the other neceflaries of life, may be learn- 
ed from reading the European authors who have written 
of the natural hiftory of that new world. | 
This is the anfwer to that ridiculous comparifon which 
Herrera makes in his firft Decad mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this differtation. ‘‘ In America,” he fays, 
«* there were not, as in Europe, either lemons, oranges, 
<¢ pomegranates, figs, quinces, melons, grapes, olives, 
“ fugar, rice, or wheat.”’ The Americans will then 
fay, firft, that Europe had none of thofe fruits until 
they were tranfplanted there from Afia and Africa; fe- 
condly, that at prefent thefe fruits grow in America as 
well as in Europe, and in general better of their kind and 
in greater plenty, particularly oranges, lemons, melons, 
and fugar canes; thirdly, that if America had not wheat, 
Europe had not maize, which is not lefs ufeful or whole- 
fome; if America had not pomegranates, lemons, &c. 
it has them now: but Europe never had, has, nor can 
have, chirimoyas, ahuacates, mufas, chicozapotes, &c. 

_ Finally, Mr. de Buffon, and Mr. de Paw, and other 
European philofophers and hiftorians, who inveigh fo 
- much again{ft America for its barrennefs, its woods, its 
marfhes, and deferts, will pleafe to remember, that the 
miferable countries of Lapland, Norway, Iceland, Nova 
Zembla, Spitzbergen, and the vaft horrid deferts of Si- 
beria, Tartary, Arabia, Africa, and others, are coun- 
tries of the old continent, and make at leaft the fourth 
part of its extent. Yet what countries are thofe? Let 
us attend to the eloquent defcription which Buffon gives 
POE 
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of the deferts of Arabia: ** a country, he fays, with- 
** out verdure, and without water; a fun always burn- 
*¢ ing, an atmofphere always dry, fandy plains, moun- 
*¢ tains {till more parched, over which the eye roams in 
‘* vain to fix upon a fingle living objet; a land, if we 
«© may fay fo, pale and excoriated with the winds, which 
*¢ prefents nothing to the fight but bones, fcattered 
‘¢ ftones, and rocks in pyramids or in ruins; a defert 
“¢ entirely bare, in which the adventurous traveller never 
*¢ bates under the fhade, where there is nothing that 
*¢ can be made companiable to him, or preferve his re- 
‘© membrance of living nature: a folitude greatly more 
“¢ frightful than that of the woods; for the trees are 
«¢ at leaft animated fub{tances, which afford fome con- 
<¢ folation to man, but here he finds himfelf alone, de- 
‘¢ tached, more naked and more bewildered, in places 
‘¢ that are wafte and without boundary; all the foil 
‘© which he views appears to him like his fepulchre; 
« the light of the day, more melancholy than the fhades 
‘¢ of night, does not return but to make him fee his 
<¢ nakednefs and impotence, and fet before him his hor- 
‘¢ ble fituation, lengthening to his fight the limits of the 
‘¢ void, and enlarging around him the abyfs of immen- 
“¢ fity which feparate him from the habitable world; 
‘¢a fpace fo immeafurable, that in vain he would at- 
‘¢ tempt to pafs it; for hunger, thirft, and burning 
<¢ heat, fhorten the moments which remain to him be- 
“ tween defperation and death (s).”’ 


DISSERTATION | 


(s) Buffon Hift. Nat. tom. xxii 
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DISSERTATION IV. 
Of the Animals of Mexico. 


NE of the arguments moft infifted on by Buffon 
O and de Paw, to illuftrate the unhappy nature of 
the American foil, and the malignity of its clime, is the 
pretended degeneracy of animals, both of thofe which 
are native to that land, and thofe which have been tranf- 
ported there from the ancient continent. In the prefent 
Differtation we fhall examine their proofs, and dete& 
fome of their errors and contradictions. 


Sut. 0 
Of the Animals proper to Mexico. 


ALL the animals which are found in the new, have 
pafled there from the old world, as we have eftablifhed 
in the firft Differtation ; anditis confeffed alfo by Mr. 
Buffon himfelf, in the twenty-ninth volume of his Natu- 
ral Hiftory ; and it ought likewife to be credited, if we 
rely on the authority of the facred writings in this point. 
We call thofe animals proper to Mexico which were 
found there by the Spaniards; not becaufe they draw 
their origin from that land, as we are given to underftand 
by Mr. de Paw in all his work, and by Mr. Buffon in 
the firft twenty-eight volumes of his Hiftory ; but only 

to diftinguifh thofe animals which, from time immemori- 
al, were bred in thofe countries, from thofe others 
which were afterwards tranfported there from Europe : 
we fhall therefore call the latter European, the former 
American. 

The 
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The firft ground of difparagement to America, with 
the count de Buffon, is the fmall number of its quadru- 
peds, compared with thofe of the old continent. He 
reckons two hundred fpecies of quadrupeds hitherto dif- 
covered over all the globe, of which one hundred and 
thirty belong to the old continent, and only feventy to 
the new world. And if we take from this number the 
{pecies which are common to both continents, we fhall 
hardly find, he fays, forty fpecies of quadrupeds pro- 
perly American. Fromthefe premifes he infers that in 
America there has been a great fcarcity of matter (a). 
~ But why would he take from the feventy fpecies of 
quadrupeds America has, thofe thirty which are com- 
mon to both continents, as they, from their very ancient 
habitation in thofe countries, are as much American as 
the others?  Befides, if thofe animals, which he calls 
properly American, had been created originally in Ame- 
rica, with greater fhew ef probability he might have af- 
firmed the fuppofed fcarcity of matter in that part of 
the world. But all beafts having been Afiatic in their 
origin, as he himfelf confefles, we do not fee his grounds 
for drawing fuch a conclufion. ‘* Every animal,” fays 
Buffon, *‘ when abandoned to its own inftin&, feeks a 
zone and a region adapted to its nature (6).”” Hence 
the caufe of the {mall number of fpecies of quadrupeds 
in America; becaufe, upon fuppofition that animals af. 
ter the deluge, when abandoned to their own infting, 
fought a zone and a region fuitable to their natures, and 
found it in the countries of the old continent, they had 
no occafion to make fo long a journey as to America: if | 
the animals, inftead of being faved on the mountains of © 

Armenia, 


(2) Hift. Nat. tom. xxiii, (b) Ibid. tom. xxix. 
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Armenia, had been collected on the American Alps, by 
the fame way of reafoning the number of fpecies of qua- 
_drupeds in the old continent would have been lefs, and 
the American philofopher would have been liable to cen- 
fure, who, from fuch an incident, would have endeavour- 
ed to infer the prodigious fcarcity of matter, and bar- 
ren niggard {ky of that which we call the old continent. 

But although all thofe quadrupeds were atually ori- 
ginal in America, we ought not from thence to infer the 
fuppofed f{carcity of matter, becaufe a country cannot be 
faid to have a fcarcity of matter which has the number 
of fpecies of its quadrupeds proportioned to its extent. 
The extent of America is the third part of the whole 
earth, therefore it cannot be faid that there is a {carcity 
of matter there, when it has a third part of all the fpecies 
of quadrupeds. ‘The fpecies of quadrupeds, according 
to Buffon, are two hundred, of which America has fe- 
venty, which is fomething more than a third ; it cannot 
therefore be faid that there isa fcarcity of matter there. 


Hitherto we have reafoned on the fuppofition that 
what Mr. Buffon has faid was true with refpeét to the 
number of fpecies of quadrupeds; but who is certain of 
this, as the real diftinguifhing charaéter of fpecies has 
not yet been difcovered? Mr. Buffon, as well as feve- 
ral other naturalifts who have written after him, believe, 
that the fole indubitable proof of the fpecific difference 
of two animals, fimilar to each other in many circum- 
{tances and properties is, that of the male not being able 

to cover the female, and of producing by means of ge- 
~ neration another individual that is fruitful and fimilar to 
themfelves. But this proof of diverfity of fpecies, be- 
fides that it fails in fome animals, is, with refpe& to 
others, very difficult to be determined. To fhew the 

Vou. IIl. Cec uncertainty 
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uncertainty of it, let us put an afs and a mare together, 
and a maftiff and a greyhound together, two breeds of 
dogs extremely different. From this laft couple is bred 
a dog, which partakes of maftiff and greyhound ; from 
‘the firft is produced a mule, which partakes alfo of the 
afs and the mare. I wifh to know why the afs and the 
mare are two different fpecies of quadrupeds, and the 
mattiff and the greyhound are only varieties of one fpe- 
cies. Becaufe this laft couple, fays Buffon, generates a 
fruitful individual, the other not. But how? Mr. Buf- 
fon. in the twenty-ninth volume of his Hiftory, freely 
afirms, that the mules not being able to conceive is not 
becaufe they are abfolutely impotent, but only on ac- 
count of the exceflive heat and extraordinary convulfions 
which they fuffer in coition. Mr. Bomare (c), after 
having cited the teftimony of Ariftotle, who reports, in 
his Hiftory of Animals, that in his time the mules of 
Syria {pringing from horfes and affes, produced young 
mules fimilar to themfelves, adds, ‘* This fact, related 
by a philofopher fo worthy of faith, proves thaf mules 
are animals fpecifically fruitful in themfelves, and in their 
pofterity.”’? Similar cafes, fhewing the fruitfulnefs of 
mules, are to be found attefted by many authors, anci- 
ent as wellas modern, worthy of credit; and fome cafes 
have happened of this kind in our own time in Mexico 
(d). There is no other diflimilarity therefore between 
thofe two pair of quadrupeds, except that the births of 
the bitches generated by that couple of dogs are more 


frequent than thofe of the mules. 
Befides 

(c) Diction.. d’ Hiftoire Nat. V. Mulet. 

(2) Amongft others worthy of mention are the repeated births of a mule 
got by an afs and a mare, on the farm called Fore/ of Zurita, near to the city 
of Lagos, the property of D. F. G. Rubalcaba. ‘This mule conceived by an 
afs, and brought forth a mule in 1762, and another in 1763. : 
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Befides, who has informed Mr. Buffon, that the 
Gibbon and Magoto, the Mammon and Pappion (four 
forts of apes), do not copulate together, and produce a 
fruitful individual? ‘The author has not made any ex- 
periment of it, nor cited any other naturalift who had ; 
and notwithftanding he decides that all the above men- 
tioned quadrupeds are fo many different fpecies. The 
‘diftinGtion of the fpecies of quadrupeds adopred by him 
is therefore very doubtful and uncertain, and we cannot 
~ know whether certain quadrupeds, which he reckons dif- 
ferent fpecies, are not one fingle fpecies; and on the 
contrary, if others which he believes to be one {pecies, 
may not be fpecifically different. | | 
But leaving this afide, it would be fufficient to caufe 
a great diffidence of the divifion which Mr. Buffon has 
made of quadrupeds, to perceive the contradiétions 
which appear in this and the other parts of his hiftory, 
though in other refpeéts it is extremely valuable. In 
the difcourfe which he gives in the twenty-ninth vo- 
lume, on the Degeneracy of Animals, he affirms, that if 
we are to enumerate the quadrupeds proper to the new 
continent, we fhall find fifty different {pecies ; and in the 
enumeration which he makes of the quadrupeds of both 
continents, he fays, that thofe of America hardly make 
forty f{pecies. In the above enumeration he reckons 
the tame goat, the fhamois goat, and wild goat, three 
different fpecies; and in vol. xxiv. treating of thofe 
animals, he fays, that thofe three quadrupeds, and the 
other fix or feven {pecies of goats, which are diftinguith- 
ed by different names, are all of one and the fame fpecies. » 
So that we ought to abate the cight or nine fpecies from 

the one hundred and thirty which he numbers in the old 
continent. In the above mentioned enumeration he 
| counts 
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counts the dog, the moufe, and marmotte; and adds, 
that no one of thofe quadrupeds was in America; but 
treating afterwards of the animals common to both con- 
tinents, he fays, that the marmots and mice are common 
to each continent, although it is difficult to decide if fuch 
American quadrupeds are of the fame fpecies with thofe 
of the old continent; and in vol. xvi. he affirms, that 
mice were carried to America in European veffels. With 
refpeét to dogs, which, in the above enumeration, he de- 
nies to America, he grants them to it in vol. xxx. for he 
affirms that the Xoloitecuintl, the Itzcuintepotzotli, and 
Techichi, were three different breeds of the fame fpecies — 
of dogs with thofe of the old continent. This fketch is 
fufficient to fhew that Mr. Buffon, notwithftanding his 
great genius and great diligence, fometimes forgets what 
he has written. 

Among the one hundred and thirty {pecies of quadru- 
peds of the old continent, he enumerates feven {pecies 
of bats common in France and other countries of Eu- 
rope, five of which, that were hitherto unknown and 
confounded with others, were lately difcovered and dif- 
tinguifhed by Mr. Daubenton, as he affirms in vol. xvi 
of his Hiltory. If then in learned France, where fo ma- 
ny centuries have been paffed in the ftudy of natural 
hiftory, five fpecies of bats were hitherto unknown, 
what wonder is it that in the vaft regions of America, - 
where no fuch able naturalifts have gone yet, and where 
but lately that ftudy has been in efteem, fhould remain 
many fpecies of quadrupeds ftill unknown? We do 
not doubt that if there had been fome Buffons and Dau- 
bentons in the new world, they would have been able 
to have counted a few more quadrupeds than he num- 
bers from Paris, where he cannot be informed refpecting 

American 
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American animals, as he is about thofe which are Euro- 
pean. We feel extreme regret that a philofopher fo 
celebrated, fo ingenious, fo learned, and fo eloquent, 
who has endeavoured to write of all the quadrupeds of 
the world, diftinguifhes their fpecies, families, and 
breeds, defcribes their character, difpofition, and man- 
ners, numbers their teeth, and even meafures their tails, 
fhould at the fame time fhew himfelf ignorant of the 
moft common animals of Mexico. What quadruped is 
more common or more known in Mexico than the coyote ? 
All the hiftorians of that kingdom make mention of it, 
-and Hernandez gives an exact and minute defcription of 
it in his Hiftory ; which is moft frequently cited by Buf- 
fon; yet this author makes not the Jeaft mention of it 
under that or any other name (¢).. Who does not know 
that the rabbit was a quadruped exceflively common in 
the provinces of the Mexican empire, under the name of 
Tochtli ? That the figure of it was one of the four 
characters of the Mexican years, and that the hair 
of its belly was woven into waiftcoats for the ufe of the 
nobles in winter? Notwithftanding Mr. Buffon will 
make the rabbit one of thofe quadrupeds which were 
tranfported from Europe to America; but, among all 
_ the European hiftorians of Mexico, we have not found 
one who thinks fo; on the contrary, all fuppofe, that it 
has from time immemorial inhabited thofe countries, and 
we do not doubt that the Mexicans, as often as they read 
this fingular anecdote, mutt {mile at the count de Buffon. 

| Hernandez 


(ec) The animals of the old continent, which moft refemble the Cojote, are 
the Chacal, the Adive, and the Z/atis ; but it is different fromthem. ‘The Char 
cal is of the fize of a fox, the Cojote is twice as large. The Chacals go always 
in herds of thirty or forty together ; the Cojotes, in general, alone. ‘The Adive 
is ftill fmaller and weaker than the Chacal. ‘The Matis is peculiar to the frigid 
zone, and fhuns the woods; but the Cojote loves the woods, and inhabits 
warm and temperate countrics. 
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Hernandez enumerates, in his hiftory of Quadrupeds, 
four Mexican animals of the clafs of dogs, mentioned by 
us in book I. of this hiftory : the firft, the Xo/oitzcuintli, 
or hairy dog ; the fecond, the Itzcuintepozotli, or hunch- 
back dog ; the third, the Techichi, or eatable little dog ; 
and the fourth, the Tepeitzcuintli, or little mountain dog. 
‘Thefe four very different fpecies of dogs have been re- 
duced by the count de Buffon to one fingle fpecies. He 
fays, that Hernandez was deceived in what he wrote of 
the Xoloitzcuinth, for no other author makes mention of © 
it, and therefore it ought to be believed that that qua- 
druped was tranfported there from Europe, fince Her- 
nandez himfelf affirms, that he faw it firft in Spain, and 
that it had no name in Mexico, as Xoloitzcuintli is the 
proper name of the wolf, given by Hernandez to that 
other quadruped; that all thofe dogs were known in 
Mexico by the generic name of Al/co. Here, in a few 
words, we have a mafs of errors. The name Alco, or 
Allco, neither is Mexican, nor ever was ufed in Mexi- 
co, but in South America. That of Xoloitzcuintli is not 
the name of the wolf, nor do we know that it was ever 
called fo by any one at Mexico, ‘The Mexicans call the 
wolf Cuetlachili, and in fome places where they do not 
_ fpeak Mexican properly, they call it Tecuani, which is a 
generic name for wild beafts. Itis evident befides, from 
the very text of Hernandez, which we here fubjoin (f)), 
that neither the Xoloitzcuintli was tranfported from 
Europe to Mexico, nor was fuch a name given to it by 

ie Hernandez 


(f) Preeter canes notos noftro orbi qui omnes pene ab Hifpanis tranflati ad 
Indos in his plagis hodie educantur, dua alia offendas genera, quorum primum 
antequam huc me conferrem, vidiin Patria, ceteros vero neque confpexeram 
neque adhuc eo delatos puto. Primus Xoloitzcuintli vocatus alios corporis vincit 


“magnitudine, &c. Hern. Hift. Quadrup. N. Hifp. cap. 20. 
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Hernandez, but that it was the name by which the Mexi- 
cans themfelves ufed to call it. Hernandez had feen 
that quadruped in Spain, becaufe it had been tranfport- 
ed there from Mexico, as he mentions himfelf, where he 
had alfo feen in the gardens of Philip II. feveral Mexican 
_ plants. But why has no other author made mention of 
the Xoloitzcuintli ? becaufe neither before nor fince his 
time has any one undertaken to write a hiftory of Mexi- 
can quadrupeds ; and the hiftorians of that kingdom have 
been contented to mention fome of the commonett ani- 
mals. Moreover every wife and impartial perfon fhould 
neceffarily give more credit to Hernandez in the Natural 
Hiftory of Mexico, as he employed himfelf in it fo many 
years. by order of king Philip II. and as he obferved 
with his own eyes the animals of Mexico, of which he 
wrote and informed himfelf from the fpeech of the Mexi- 
cans themfelves, whofe language he learned, than to the 
count de Buffon, who, although more ingenious and more 
eloquent, had no other lights concerning Mexican ani- 
mals than thofe which he procured from the works of 
Hernandez, or from the relations of fome other author, 
not fo deferving of credit as that learned and {kilful 

naturalift. | 
The count de Buffon would make the Tepeitzcuintli of 
Hernandez, the glutton, a quadruped which is common 
_ in the northern countries of both continents; but who- 
ever will compare the defcription which the count de 
Buffon makes of the glutton with that which Hernan- 
dez gives of the Tepeitzcuintli, will immediately difcern 
the moft ftriking difference between thofe two quad- 
rupeds (¢). The glutton is, according to the count de 
Buffon, 


(g) Buffon, Hift. Nat. tom. xxvii. Hernandez, Hift. Quadrup. N. Hifp. 
cap. XXi, 
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Buffon, a native of the cold countries of the North, the 
tepeitzcuintli, of the torrid zone; the glutton is, accord- 
ing to count de Buffon, twice as large as the badger. 
The tepeitzcuintli is, as Hernandez fays, parvi canis 
magnitudine. ‘Lhe glutton is fo named on account of its 
incredible and dreadful voracity, which even impels it to 
dig up dead carcaffes to eat them; Hernandez fays no- 
thing of any fuch quality in the tepeitzcuintli, and he 
certainly would not have omitted what conftitutes its 
chief character: on the contrary, he affirms that the 
tepeitzcuintli becomes domeftic, and feeds upon the yolks 
of eggs and bread foaked in hot water; but a beaft fo 
carnivorous as the glutton could never fupport itfelf on 
fuch diet. In fhort, to omit other arguments of their 
diverfity, the fkin of the glutton is, as count de Buffon 
fays, as valuable as that of the zibelline (4) ; but we do 
not know that the fkin of the tepeitzcuintli was ever 
efteemed or made ufe of. 

The xoloitzcuintli therefore being different from the 
wolf and the tepeitzcuintli from the glutton, and thofe 
four American quadrupeds of the clafs of dogs, being 
very different from each other in fize, in difpofition, and 
many other remarkable circumftances, notwithftanding 
that they couple together, and can procreate a third in- 
dividual, which is fruitful, we ought to conclude that 
they are four different fpecies ; and therefore thefe three 
{pecies, which count de Buffon has unjuftly taken from 
America, ought to be reftored to it. 

We fhould never finifh if we were to mention all the 
miftakes of this author refpe&ting American quadrupeds ; _ 
but merely to fhew that the number of feventy fpecies 

afcribed 


(4) Bomare fays, that the fkin of the glutton is more valued by the people of © 
Kamtfchatka than the zibelline ; and that in Sweden it is much in demand, and 
very dear. 
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afcribed by him to America is not juft, but different, and 
even contrary to what he has written in the courfe of his 
Hiftory, we hail fubjoin to this differcation a lift of Ame- 
rican quadrupeds taken from that hiftory, to which we 
fhall add the quadrupeds which he confounds with others 
which are different, and thofe which he has entirely 
omitted ; from which it will appear how far he has been 
from the truth, in faying that in America there has been 
a prodigious fcarcity of matter. For in order to deter- 
mine fuch a fcarcity, it is not enough to know that the 
{pecies are few innumber, but it would be neceffary al- 
fo to demonftrate that the individuals of fuch fpecies are 
alfo few in number ; for if the individuals of the feven- 
ty fpecies of American quadrupeds are more numerous 
than thofe of the one hundred and thirty fpecies of the 
old continent, although the nature of them were lefs va- 
rious, {till it would not prove a greater {carcity of mat- 
ter. It would be neceflary, befides, to demonttrate, 
that the fpecies of reptiles and birds are fewer, and alfo 
the individuals lefs numerous, as both of thefe ferve to 
fhew the abundance or fcarcity of matter; but no one is 
fo ignorant of the country of America, as to need to be 
informed of the incredible variety and furprifing num- 
ber of American birds. We fhould with to know why 
nature, which has been fo niggardly of quadrupeds to 
America, as count de Buffon and Mr. de Paw report, 
has been fo prodigal of birds? 

Thefe authors, not contented with diminifhing the 
fpecies of American quadrupeds, attempt alfo to lef- 
fen their ftature: ‘* All the animals of America,” fays 
count de Buffon (/), * both thofe which have been 

Vou. Til. Dd 7 “¢ tranf- 


(2) Hitt. Nat. tom. xviil. 
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** tranfported by man, fuch as horfes, affes, bulls, fheep, 
‘¢ goats, hogs, dogs, &c. and thofe which paffed there 
‘¢ by themfelves, fuch as wolves, foxes, deer, and al- 
“* cos, are confiderably fmaller in fize than they are in 
‘¢ Europe :”? and this, he adds, is the cafe without any 
exception. ‘This aftonifhing effect he afcribes to the nig- 
gard {ky of America, to the combination of the elements, 
and other natural caufes. ‘* ‘There was not,”’ fays Mr. 
*¢ de Paw, ‘‘ one large animal under the torrid zone of 
‘¢ the old continent. The largeft quadruped amongit 
‘¢ the natives of that country which exifts at prefent in 
‘¢ the new world between the tropics, is the tapir, 
‘¢ which is about the fize of a calf (£).”’ ‘* The moft 
‘¢ corpulent beaft of the new continent,” fays count de 
Buffon, “is the tapir, which is about the fize of a {mall 
‘¢ mule; and next to it the cabiai, which is about the 
“¢ fize of a middling hog.” 

We have already demonftrated, in the preceding Dif- 
fertation, that although we fhould grant to thofe philofo- 
phers the fuppofed {mallnefs of American quadrupeds, 
nothing could from thence be concluded againft the land 
or climate of America: as according to the principles 
eftablifhed by Mr. de Buifon already quoted by us, 
the larger kind of animals are peculiar to intemperate 
climes, and the fmallier kind to climes which are mild 
and temperate; and if the advantages of climate are to 
be deduced from the fize of quadrupeds, we would un- 
queftionably fay, that the climate of Africa and the fouth 
of Afia is much better than that of Europe. But if in 
America, when it was firft difcovered by the Europeans, 
there were no elephants, rhinocerofles, fea-horfes, ca- 
mels, &c. they were however once there, if we give 

: credit . 


(2, Recherch. Philofoph. part iii. fe&. 2. 


» 
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credit to de Paw, Sloane, Du Pratz, Lignay, and fe- 
veral other authors, who affirm the ancient exiftence of 
thefe great quadrupeds in America, founded on the dif- 
covery of bones, and entire fkeletons of immente fize, 
which were dug up in different places of the new world; 
likewife, if we believe what count de Buffon has written 
in the eighteenth volume of his Hiftory, there was for- 
merly an animal feven times larger than the elephant, 
called by Mr. Muller the Mammout (/); but in Europe 
there never was, nor can there be, any quadruped of 
fuch a fize. ‘There were no horfes, afles, or bulls (m) 
in America until they were tranfported there from Eu- 
rope; but neither were thefe in Europe until they were 
tranfported there, or brought from Afia, All animals 
drew their origin from Afia, and thence fpread through 
other countries; the neighbourhood of Europe, and the 
commerce of the Afiatics with the Europeans, facilita- 
ted the paffage of thefe animals into Europe; and with 
thefe alfo were introduced there fome cuftoms and inven- 
tions ufeful to life, of which the Americans were de- 
| | prived, 


(J) According to the account given by Muller of this quadruped, it fhould be 
one hundred and thirty-three feet in length, end one hundred and five in height. 
The count de Buffon fpeaks thus of it in volume xvi. “ The monftrous mam- 
*< mout, whofe ertormous bones we have frequently confidered, and which we 
“ have conceived to be at leaft fix times larger than thofe of the biggeft ele- 
af phant, exifts no more.” In volume xxii. he fays, that he is affured that thofe 
immenfe bones have belonged to elephants feven or eight times larger than the 
ene whofe fkeleton he had examined in the royal mufeum of Paris: but in his 
new work entitled Epoches de la Nature, he again affirms the former exiftence 
of that enormous quadruped in America. 

(m) When we fay there were no bulls in America, we allude only to the com- 
mon fpecies employed in agriculture; for there were bifontes ; which the count 
de Buffon fometimes thinks to be the common fpecies; at other times he is doubt- 
ful of it. 
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prived, on account of their diftance from thofe coun- 
tries, and the want of commerce. : 

When count de Buffon affirmed, that the largeft qua- 
druped of the new world was the tapir, and the next 
the cabiai, he had entirely loft memory of the morfe, 
fea-calves, bufflers, rein-deer, alcos, bears, and others. 
He himfelf confefles (”) that the fea-calf feen by Lord 
Anfon and Rogers in America, and by them called the 
fea-lion, was incomparably larger than ali the fea-calves 
of the old world. Who would compare the cabiai, which 
is not larger than a middling hog, with the buflers and 
alcos? The bufflers are equal in general to the common 
bulls of Europe, and often exceed them in fize. Let us. 
aétend to the defcription which Bomare makes of one of 
thefe quadrupeds tranfported from Louifiana to France, 
and meafured exactly by that naturalift at Paris, in the 
year 1769 (oy. There was an immenfe multitude of thefe 
large quadrupeds in the temperate zone of North Ame- 
rica. The alcos of New Mexico are of the fize of a 
horfe. There was a gentleman in the city of Zacatecas, 
who made ufe of them for his chariot inftead of horfes, 
according to the teftimony of Betancourt; and fome- 
times they have been fent as prefents to the king of 
Spain. 

The univerfal pofition of the count de Buffon, that all 
the quadrupeds common to both continents are {maller 
in America without any exception, has been proved falfe 

by 


(n) Hitt. Nat. tom. xxvii. 

(0: Diction. d’Hift. Nat. V. Bifon. Bomare calls that American animal on 
account of its great fize the coloffal quadruped ; he fays that its length from its 
{nout to the beginning of its tail meafured by its flanks was nine feet and two 
inches; its height from the fummit of its back to its hoof, five feet and four 
inches; its thicknefs meafured overthe hunch of its back ten feet in circumference. 
He adds that he underftood from the owner of that animal, that the females 
were ftill larger. 
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by feveral European authors who have feen thefe ani- 
mals; and even by count de Buffon himfelf, in other 
places of his Hiftory. Dr. Hernandez fays of the meztii, 
or American lion, that it is larger than the lion of the | 
fame {pecies of the old continent. Of the tyger he af- 
firms the fame (p). Neither the count de Buffon, nor 
Mr. de Paw have a jut idea of this wild animal. We 
faw one a few hours after it was killed by nine fhots: but 
it was much larger in fize than we are made to believe by 
Mr. Buffon. Thofe authors, fince they do not truft the 
accounts of Spaniards, ought at leaft to give credit to 
Mr. Condamine, the learned and impartial French au- 
thor, who fays that the tygers feen by him in the hot 
countries of the new world did not appear to him to dif- 
fer fromthe African tygers, either in the beauty of their 
colours, or in their fize. Of the Mexican wolf Her- 
nandez fays, that in figure, colour, and difpofition, as 
well as in fize it refembles the European wolf, except 
that it has a larger head (¢). The fame thing he affirms 
of the common deer, and Oviedo alfo of both the com- 
mon and other deer. ‘The count de Buffon, notwith- 
ftanding the univerfality of the pofition which he has laid 
down without any exception, concerning the {maller fize 
of American quadrupeds, treating, in volume xxix. of 
the degeneracy of animals, he fays, that deer are among 
the quadrupeds common to both continents thofe alone 
which are more large and {trong in the new than they 
are in the old world ; and fpeaking, in volume xvil. of the 


lodra of Canada, he confeffes that they are larger than 
thofe 


(p) Vulgaris eft huic orbi tygris, fed noftrate major. Hift. Quad. N. Hifp. 
cap. x. 

(7) Forma, colore, moribus, ac mole corporis Lupo Noftrati fimilis eft Cue#- 
achtli, atque adeo ejus, ut mihi videtur, fpeciei, fed ampliore capiti. Ibid. cap. 
XXxXiil. 
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thofe of Europe; and the fame thing he fays of the Ame- 
rican beaver: although he allowed no exception to his 
principle, he ftill admits thofe of the deer, lodra, bea- 
vers, and fea-calves. If to thefe we add the tygers, the 
lions without hair, and the ftag, according to the tefti- 
mony of Hernandez and Oviedo, we fhall find at leaft 
eight fpecies of quadrupeds common to both continents 
which are larger of their kind in the new than they are in 
the old world. ‘To thofe above mentioned we ought al- 
fo to add thofe quadrupeds which are equally large in 
both continents ; as the latter as well as the former de- 
monttrate the falfity of fuch a general principle. Her- 
nandez afiirms, that the Mexican wolf is of the fame fize 
with the European. Count de Buffon fays, that there 
is no difference between them, except that the Mexican 
wolf has a finer fkin, and five toes in its fore feet, and 
four in its hind feet. With refpec to bears, there are 
at prefent many perfons in Europe who have feen the 
bears of Mexico and thofe of the Alps. We do not be- 
lieve that among all of thefe witnefles there will be found 
one who has acknowledged that the European bears are 
the larger of the two. For ourfelves at leaft we can de- 
clare, that all thofe we have feen in Mexico appeared to 
be larger than thofe which we have feen in Italy (r). 

It is therefore no juft affertion that all the animals of 
the new world are without exception fmaller than thofe 
of the old. The count de Buffon fpoke at random when 
he affirmed in another place that the animals were all 


much foaller, and that nature had in the new world made 
ufe 


(r) The count de Buffon diftinguithes the fpecies of black from that of brown 
bears, and affirms that the black bears are not at all ferocious; but the Mexican ~ 
bears, which are all black, are extremely fierce, as is notorious in Mexico, of 
which alfo we can bear teftimony. 
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ufe of a different fcale of dimenfions (w). It is eafy alfo 
to demonftrate the miftake of Mr. de Paw, when he fays 
that all the quadrupeds of America are a fixth lefs than 
their correfpondents in the old continent. The Tuza 
of Mexico is analogous to the European mole, but is 
larger according to what count de Buffon fays. That 
Mexican quadruped called by count de Bufton cogualline, 
and by us ¢/a/mototli, is analogous to the European fquir- 
rel, and yet. according to the fame author is of twice its 
fize. The cojote, analogous to the chacal, is of twice 
its fize. The Jlama, or ram of Peru, analogous to the 
European ram, is beyond comparifon larger, &c. But 
thofe philofophers are fo eager to depreciate and under- 
value its animals, that they even find fubje& for cenfure 
in their tails, in their feet, and in their teeth. ‘** Not 
‘* only,”’ fays count de Buffon, “‘ has there beena fcar- 
‘* city of matter in the new continent, but likewife the 
‘¢ forms of its animals are imperfect, and appear to have 
*¢ been neglected. ‘The animals of South America, 
«© which are thofe that properly belong to the new con- 
<¢ tinent, are almoft all deprived of tufks, horns, and 
‘¢ tails; their fhape is extravagant, their limbs difpro- 
‘* portionate, and ill fet; and fome of them, like the 
‘ ant-killers and floths, are of fo miferable a nature, 
‘ that they have hardly ability to move, and to eat.’’ 
*¢ The animals native to the new world,”’ fays Mr. de 
Paw, “ are in general of an ungraceful form; fome of 
“¢ them fo aukwardly made, that thofe who firft made 
“¢ defigns of them could hardly exprefs their charaGers. 
*‘ It has been obferved that the greater part of them 
<‘ want the tail, and have a particular irregularity in 

: Y their 


La) 


tay 


(*) Hift. Nat. tom. xxviii. 
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‘¢ their feet. This is remarkable in the tapir, the ant- 
*¢ killer, the llama of Margraf, in the floth, and the ca- 
‘* beay. ‘The oftriches, which in our continent have not 
‘* more than two toes, united by a membrance, all have © 
‘¢ four in America, and thofe feparated.”’ 

Such a mode of reafoning is rather a cenfure of the 
conduét of Providence than of the clime of America, and 
not unlike the fceptical opinions attributed to king Don 
Alphonfo the Wife, refpecting the difpofition of the hea- 
venly bodies. If the firft individuals of thofe animals 
came not fo from the hand of the Creator, but the clime 
of America has been the caufe of their fuppofed irregu- 
larity, whenever thofe animals fhould be tranfported to 
Europe their forms would grow perfec, and their dif- 
pofition and inftin& alfo; at leaft after ten or twelve 
generations thofe miferable animals which the malignant 
clime of America has deprived of their tails, their horns, 
and their tufks, would recover them under a more be- 
nignant clime. No, thofe philofophers would fay, be- 
caufe it is not fo eafy to recover from nature what is loft, 
as to lofe what fhe has given; fo that although thofe 
poor animals would not in the old continent recover their 
tails, their tufks, or their horns, ftill it muft be allowed 
that the climate of America has been the caufe of their 
lofing them. Be it fo. At prefent, however, we fhall 
not treat of irregularities which confift in any deficiency 
but of thofe where there is an excefs of matter. We 
allude at prefent to the oftriches, which, according to 


Mr. de Paw (x), have from a vice of nature, two ex- 
traordinary 


(x) Mr. de Paw is deceived with regard to the number of toes of the of- 
 trich of America, for it has no more than three; although in the hinder part 
of its feet it has a round and callous {welling which ferves in Place ell a Pot 
and by the vulgar is thought to be a toe. 
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traordinary toes in each of their feet; but that we may 
not quit the quadrupeds, we fhall mention the Unau, a 
{pecies of American floth, which amongft other of its ir-. 
regularities, has got forty-fix ribs. ‘* The number of 
** forty-fix ribs in an animal of fo fmall a body,” fays 
Mr. de Buffon, “ is a kind of error or excefs of nature ; 
‘* for no animal even among the largeft, or among thofe 
‘* which have the longeft body in proportion to their 
“¢ thicknefs, has fo many. The elephant has not more 
“¢ than forty, the horfe thirty-fix, the badger thirty, the 
<¢ dog twenty-fix, and man twenty-four.’”’ If the firft 
Unau which ever was, had the fame number of ribs 
given it by the Creator which its pofterity have at pre- 
fent, the reafoning held by Mr. de Buffon is a cenfure 
of Providence; and when he fays that that exceflive 
number of ribs has been an error of nature, he means 
an error of Providence, who is efficient nature. We are 
certain fuch an idea is far from the elevated mind of the 
count de Buffon; but the fpirit of philofophy, which 
runs through all his works, leads him fometimes into ra- 
ther exceptionable expreflions (a). If, on the contrary, 
thofe philofophers believe, that the Unau had originally 
a number of ribs proportioned to the fize of its body, 
and that the malignant clime of America did increafe 
them gradually afterwards, we ought to believe, that 
if that fpecies of quadruped was tranfported to the old 
continent, and was bred under a more favouring fky, it 
would at laft be reftored to its primitive perfection. Let 

Vou. Ul. Ee the 


(a) The count de Buffon, defirous of affigning a reafon why man refifts the 
influence of climate better than the animals, fays, in volume xviii. “ Manis 
“ altogether the work of heaven, the animals in many refpects are but produc- 
“ tions of the earth.” This propofition appears a little too bold; but we meet 
with many ftill ftronger in his Epoches de la Nature. 
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the experiment be made ; let two or three males of this 
ungraceful fpecies, and as many females, be tranfported 
there, and if, after twenty or more generations, it is 
found that their number of ribs begins to diminifh, then 
we fhall acknowledge that the land of America is the 
moft unhappy, and its climate the moft baneful in all the 
world. If it happens otherwife, we will fay, as we thall 
henceforward fay, that the logic of thefe gentlemen is 
-more contemptible than that quadruped, and that their 
reafonings are mere paralogifms. In other refpeéts it is 
truly to be wondered at in a country where there has 
been fuch a fearcity of matter, that nature fhould have 
made a tranfereffion by an excefs of it in the ribs of 
floths, and in the toes of oftriches. 

But to fhew that thofe philofophers, while exerting 
themfelves to fix the character of malignity on the cli- 
mate of the new world, had totally loft recollection of 
the miferies of their own continent; let us afk them 
what is the moft miferable animal in America, they will 
immediately anfwer, the floth; becaufe this animal is 
the moft imperfe& in its organization, the moft incapa- 
ble of motion, the moft unprovided with arms for its 
defence, and above all, that it appears to have lefs fen- 
fations than any other quadruped; an animal, truly 
wretched, condemned by nature to ina¢tivity, liftlefinefs, 
famine, and melancholy, by which it continually excites 
the compaflion and horror of other fpecies. But this 
clafs of quadrupeds, fo famous for their mifery, is com- 
mon to both continents. Count de Buffon will not be- 
lieve it, becaufe it does not fuit his fyftem, and fays, that 
if any floth is found in Afia, it muft have been tranf- 
ported there from America; but whatever he may fay, 
it is certain, from the atteftations of Klein, Linneus, 


Briffon, 
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- Briffon, the publifher of the Cabinet of Seba, and above 

them all Vofmaer, a learned and diligent naturalift of 
Holland (4), that the Unau, one of the fpecies of floths, 
isan Afiatic anima]. The Unau of Bengal, which has 
been feen, bred, and exaétly defcribed by this naturalift, 
cannot have been tranfported from America; for no 
commerce between South America and Afia has ever 
fubfifted. Befides, the Unau of Bengal differs from that 
of America: the former has five, the latter only two 
toes to its feet. If the count de Buffon is perfuaded 
that the climate of Afia could increafe the number of 
toes of the American quadruped, we would then fay to 
thofe quadrupeds that the climate of the old continent 
would be capable of reftoring the tails, horns, and tufks, 
of which the pernicious climate of America has deprived 
them. Whoever will read the eloquent defcription given 
of the American floth by the count de Buffon, and com- 
pare it with that given by Mr. Vofmaer of the floth 
_ pentadactylus of Bengal, will foon perceive that this Afi- 
atic quadruped is as miferable as thofe of America. 

But let us philofophically examine what thofe authors 
fay refpecting the fuppofed irregularity of thofe quadru- 
peds. Real irregularity in animals is fome difpropor- 
tion of their limbs, or fingularity in the form, or in the 
difpofitions of fome individuals with refpeé& to the gene- 
-rality of their fpecies, not that which is obferved in a 
-new fpecies compared with one which is known. It 
would be extremely abfurd to confider the techichi an ir-~ 
regular animal, becaufe it does not bark. This is an 
American quadruped, which, from its refemblance to 
European dogs, was called dog by the Spaniards: not 
becaufe it was of the fame fpecies: and from thence 

ith rofe 
(b) Defeription de plufieurs Animaux. A work printed at Amfterdam. 
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rofe the fable propagated by not a few authors, ‘that in 
America dogs were mute. Wolves are extremely fimi- 
lar to dogs, but they do not bark. If the firft Spa- 
niards who went to Mexico had not feen wolves in Eu- 
rope, when they faw thofe of Mexico they would have 
reported, that there were large dogs there which could 
not be tamed, and that they did not bark but howled. 
And this would have furnifhed count de Buffon and Mr. 
de Paw with a new argument to prove the degeneracy 
and irregularity of American animals. 

The argument of Mr. de Paw concerning American 
oftriches has no more weight. The Towyou is an Ame- 
rican bird fpecifically different from the oftrich; but be- 
caufe it is large, and very fimilar to that African bird, 
it has been vulgarly called oftrich(c). This is fufficient 
to make Mr. de Paw affirm that there is irregularity in 
thofe American birds; but if we fhould allow that the 
Touyou is truly an oftrich he could not make out his 
pofition. He would make us believe the American of- 
trich irregular, becaufe inftead of having only two toes 
united by a membrane like the African, it has four fe- 
‘parate toes. But an American might fay that the Afri- 
can oftrich is rather irregular, becaufe inftead of having 
four feparate toes, it has only two, and thofe united by 
means of amembrane. ‘* No,’’ Mr. de Paw would reply 
in rage, ** it is not fo: the irregularity 1s certainly in your 
“¢ oftriches, becaufe they do not conform with thofe of 
<¢ the old world which are the original fpecies ; nor with 
‘¢ the reprefentation which the moft famous naturalifts 
*¢ of Europe have left us of fuch birds.”? ‘* Our 
© world,’? the American would return, “* which you 
call new, becaufe three centuries ago it was not dif- 

“* covered 


(c) In Peru the oltrich is known by the name of Suri. 
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** covered by you, is as ancient as yours, and our ani- 
«¢ mals are cotemporary with yours. ‘They are under 
no neceflity of conforming with your animals, neither 
«¢ are we to blame that the fpecies of our animals have 
“¢ been unknown to your naturalifts, or confounded by 
“¢ 4 fuperficial knowledge of them. ‘Therefore either 
¢ your oltriches are irregular becaufe they do not con- 
“<form with ours; or at leaft ours ought not to be call- 
*¢ ed irregular becaufe they do not conform with yours. 
“¢ Until you demonftrate to us by inconteftible proofs, 
* that the firft oftriches came from the hand of the 
“© Creator with only two toes united by a membrane, 
* you will never perfuade us of the irregularity of our 
*¢ Touyou.” ‘This mode of argument, which is with- 
out doubt unanfwerable, is fufficient to defeat the fyf- 
tems adopted by thofe philofophers, arifing from flight 
and indigefted ideas, and ftrong prepoffeffions in favour 
of the old continent. 

Thofe philofophers are not more happy in their dif- 
courfes on the tails of quadrupeds than in their obferv- 
ations on the feet of oftriches. They fay dire&ly, and 
without any regard to truth, that the greater part of 
the quadrupeds of the new continent are totally deftitute 
of tails; which, like all the other effeéts obferved by 
them in thofe unfortunate countries, they afcribe to the 
_mifery of the American fky, to the infancy of nature 
in that part of the world, to the fatality of the climate, 
and other combinations of the elements. Thus thofe 
celebrated philofophers of this enlightened century rea- 
fon. But there being, according to count de Buffon, 
feventy fpecies of American quadrupeds, it would be 
neceflary that at leaft forty of them were without tails 
in order to verify what Mr. de Paw has faid, that the 

majority 
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‘majority of them were deprived of this member; and 
many more would be requifite to prove true, that almoft 
all the quadrupeds weré unfurnifhed with tails as count 
de Buffon affirms. However, animals of this defcrip- _ 
tion in America, as we fhall prefently find, are only fix 
in number, therefore the propofition is a monftrous hy- 
perbole, not to fay an idle falfehood. 

It appears that in the time of Pliny no other animals 
were known to be without tails but man and the ape. 
If fince that time there had been no other animal unfur- 
nifhed with fuch member difcovered in the old continent, 
count de Buffon and M. de Paw would have been right in 
taxing the American quadrupeds with it; but from the 
Hiftory of count de Buffon it is evident, the fpecies with- 
out tails are more numerous in the old continent than in » 
America. Here follows a lift of both, extracted from 
the Hiftory of count de Buffon. 


Quadrupeds without tails in the old continent. 
1. The Pongo, or Orang Outang, or Satyr or Man 
of the Woods. } 
. The Pithecus, or Proper Ape. 
. The Gibbon, another fpecies of ape. 
. The Cynocephalus, or Magoto. 
. The Turkifh dog. 
. The Tanrec of Madagatfcar. 
. The Loris of Ceylon. 
. The Indian Pig. 
. Lhe Roufeite 
. The Rougetie 
. The golden mole of Siberia. 
To which the three following fhould be added : 
12. The five-toed floth of Bengal, defcribed by Vof- 


macr. 


end 
me ©O:\O Con Qo & Go bb 


‘ Two fpecies of great bats of Afia. 


poo} 


a 13. The 
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13. The Klipda, or baftard marmot, of the Cape of 
_ Good Hope, defcribed by Vofmaer. 
14. The Capiverd, or Capivard of the Cape of Good 
Hope, defcribed by Bomare. 


In AMERICA. 
. 1, The Unau fpecies of floth. 
2. The Cabeay, or amphibious hog. 
3. The Aperea of Brafil. 
4. The Indian pig. © - 
5. The Saino, Pecar, or Coametl. - 
6. The Tapeto. 


Therefore in the old continent there are at leaft four- 
teen fpecies of quadrupeds (d) unfurnifhed with tails, 
and in America only fix, of which we might except the 
two laft, as they are uncertain(e). In all the thirty 
volumes of the Hiftory of Quadrupeds of count de Buf- 
fon, we have found no other American animal without 
a tail except thofe above mentioned: and notwithftand- 
ing he ventured to affirm that in the new world almoft 
all the animals were deprived of tails; it appears from 
hence that fuch univerfal propofitions are as cafily offer- 


ed as they are difficult of proof. 
It 

(4) To the fourteen fpecies above mentioned we might add the Unau Dy- 
dactylus of Ceylon, mentioned by feveral authors, and the Porte-mufc, defcribed 
by Mr. Aubenton and Bomare; but we omit the firft, becaufe we are not cer- 
tain that it is different from the Loris of Buffon; we pafs the fecond alfo, 
becaufe it may have fome little tail, although the diligent M. d’ Aubenton did 
not find it. 

(e) The Pecar is defcribed by Oviedo, Hernandez, and Acofta, under the 
names Saino and Cojametl; but they fay nothing of its want of a tail. We 
have been informed by accurate and diftinc&t perfons, who have feen many 
Pecars, that they had a tail, although it was fmall. With refpect to the 
Tapeto, the count de Buffon believes it to be the Citi of Hernandez. But all 
Mexicans know that the Ci/i of Hernandez is the hare of Mexico, and weare 
certain it has a tail like the common hare of Europe. 
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If the clime of America is fo pernicious to the tails 
of animals, how comes it that while four fpecies of apes 
of the old continent are deprived of fuch a member, 
namely, the Pongo, the Pithecus, the Gibdon, and the 
Cynocephalus, all the fpecies of apes of the new world 
have them, and fome, fuch as the Saki, have tails fo 
long that they are twice the length of their bodies ; 
why do fquirrels, Coguallines, ant-killers, and other 
fuch quadrupeds, abound in America, which are fur- 
nifhed with fuch enormous tails in proportion to their 
_ bodies? Why has the marmot of Canada, although it 
is of the fame fpecies with that of the Alps, a larger 
tail, as count de Buffon himfelf confefles? Why have 
the deer of America, although fimaller than thofe of the 
old continent, a longer tail, as the fame author af- 
firms (f)? If the climate of America was.ever poflefled 
of fome principle deftructive to tails of animals, thofe 
which Columbus tranfported there from Europe, and 
the Canary Ifles, in 1493, would have by this time loft 
all tail, particularly hogs, which carried fuch fhort tails 
there, or at leaft they would have been remarkably 
fhortened after two hundred and eighty-cight years; but 
among all the Europeans who have feen the fheep, 
horfes, oxen, &c. bred in America, and thofe which 
were bred at the fame time in Europe, there has not 
been one writer who could find any diierence between. 
the tails of the one and the other. | 

This fame argument is equally valid againit what 
count de Buffon fays upon the want of horns, and tufks 
in the greater part of American quadrupeds, as the ox- 
en, the fheep and goats, preferve without change their 

horns, 


(f) Fit Nat. tom. xviii. 
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horns, the dogs and hogs their teeth, and the cats their 
nails, as all thofe who have feen and compared them with 
thofe of Europe can teftify. If the clime of America. 
was fo deftruétive to the teeth and horns of animals, a 
number of them would have been loft, at leaft by the 
pofterity of thofe quadrupeds of Europe, which were 
tranfported there almoft three centuries ago, and much 
more the generations of wolves, bears, and other fimi- 
lar quadrupeds, which paffled there from Afia, perhaps 
in the firft century after the deluge. If, on the contra- 
ry, the temperate zone of Europe is more propitious to 
the teeth of animals than the torrid zone of the new 
world, why did nature give to the latter, and not to the 
former, the tapir and crocodile, which in number, fize, 
and fharpnefs of their teeth, exceed all the quadrupeds 
and reptiles of Europe ? 

Laftly, if there are fome animals in America without 
horns, without teeth (¢), and without tails, it is not 
owing to the climate or niggard {ky of America, or any 
imaginary combination of the elements, but becaufe the 
Creator, whofe works and whofe counfels we fhould hum- 
bly revere, chofe it fo, that fuch variety might ferve to 
embellith the univerfe, and make his wifdom and his 
power more confpicuous. What gives beauty to fome 
animals would render others deformed. It is perfection 
in a horfe to have a large tail, in the ftag to have a {mall 
one, and in the Pongo to have none at all. 


Vou. Ill. F f With 


(g) Among all the quadrupeds of the new world, the ant-killers alone are 
deftitute of teeth, like the Pangolino and Tatagino of the Eaft-Indies, which qua- 
drupeds are covered with fcales inftead of hair. All thofe quadrupeds which 
feed on nothing but ants have no occafion for teeth; but they are furnifhed by 
the Creator with a long tongue, with which they can dexteroufly lick up the 
ants and {wallow them. 
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With refpe& to what our philofophers fay of the ugli- 
nefs of the animals of America, it is true, that among fo 
many, there are fome whofe forms do not correfpond with 
the ideas which we entertain of the beauty of beatts ; 
but who has affured us, that our ideas are juft, and not 
imperfect, and occafioned by the narrownefs of our 
minds? And how many animals could we not find in the 
old continent ftill worfe formed than any beaft of Ame- 
rica? What quadruped is there in America which can 
be compared, in the deformity and difproportion of its 
limbs with the elephant, called by the count de Buf- 
fon a monster of matter (h) ? Its vaft mafs of fleth, higher 
than it is long, its diguftful fkin without hair and furrow- 
ed with wrinkles ; its enormous trunk inftead of a nofe ; 
its long teeth placed without its moft hideous mouth, 
and turned upwards, contrary to what is obferved in 
other animals, in order to increafe the deformity of its 
face ; its vaft polygonous ears ; its thick, crooked, and 
proportionably {mall legs ; its unformed feet, with toes 
{carcely diftinguithed ; and laftly, its diminutive eyes and 
ridiculoufly fmall tail to a body fo immenfe, are all cir- 
cum{tances which render the elephant a moft irregular 
quadruped. We challenge our philofophers to find in 
the new world an animal more difproportioned, or whofe 
form is more ungraceful. Similar reflections arife from 
viewing the camel, the Macaco, of which count de Buf- 
fon fays that it is Aideou/ly deformed, and more fo than all 
other animals of the old continent ; we dare not, how- 


ever, 

(6) En confiderant cet animal, (fays Bomare of the elephant) relativement 

- a Didee, qui nous avons de la jufteffe des proportions, il femble mal-proportioné 
a caufe de fon corps gros et court, des fes jambres roides et mal-formées; des fes 
pieds ronds et tortus, de fa téte groffe, de fes petits yeux et des fes grandes 
orcilles; on pourroit dire aufli que Vhabit dont il eft couvert eft encore plus 
mal taille et plus mal fait. Sa trompe, fes defenfes, fes pieds le rendent.aufh » 
extraordinaire que la grandeur de fa taille. | 
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ever, blame the clime to which they belong, nor cenfure 
the Supreme Artificer who formed them. 

What our philofophers fay with refpect to the fmaller 
_ ferocity of American wild beafts, inftead of afiifting them 
to prove the malignity of that clime, ferves only to de- 
monftrate its mildnefs and bounty. ‘* In America,”’ 
fays count de Buffon, ‘* where the air and the Jand are 
‘* more mild than thofe of Africa, the tyger, the lion, 
‘¢ and the panther are terrible only in name... They 
‘¢ have degenerated, if fiercenefs joined to cruelty made 
‘¢ their nature; or, to fpeak more properly, they have 
‘only fuffered the influence of the climate.’? What 
more can be defired in favour of the climate of Ameri- 
ca? Why, therefore, does he ever adduce the fmaller 
ferocity of American animals as an argument of their 
degeneracy occafioned by the malignity of that clime? 
If the climate of the old continent fhould be efteemed 
better than that of the new world, becaufe under the 
former the wild beafts are found more terrible, for the 
fame reafon the climate of Africa ought to be efteemed 
incomparably more excellent than that of Europe. This 
areument, which we have already made ufe of, might 
be carried much farther to the confufion of our philo- 
fophers. 

But thofe authors have not a juft idea of American 
animals. It is true that the Mitz/i, or Mexican lion, is 
not to be compared with the celebrated lions of Africa. 
The latter {pecies either never did pafs into the new world, 
or was extirpated by man ; but the former does not yield 
to thofe of its {pecies, or the lion without hair of the 
old continent, according to the teftimony of Hernandez, 
who knew both the one and the other. The Mexican » 
tyger, whether it is or is not of the fame fpecies with the 

royal 
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royal tyger of Africa, as that is of no importance, has 
furprifing ftrength and ferocity. There is no quadru- 
ped, among thofe of Europe or America, which can be 
oppofed to it. It intrepidly attacks and tears men, deer, 
horfes, bulls, and even the moft monftrous crocodiles, as 
Acofta affirms. This learned author vaunts both its in- 
trepidity and {wiftnefs. G. de Oviedo, who had travel- 
led through many countries of Europe, and was not ig- 
norant of natural hiftory, fpeaking of thofe American 
tygers, fays, ‘° They are animals very ftrong in the legs, 
‘* well armed with claws, and fo terrible, that in my judg- 
‘© ment, none of the greateft royal lions can rival their © 
‘¢ ftrength and ferocity.”” ‘The tyger is the terror of the 
American woods ; it is not poffible to tame it or catch it 
when it is grown up: thofe which are taken when young 
are not to be kept without danger, unlefs they are fhut 
up in the ftrongeft cages of wood oriron. Such is the 
character of thofe animals which are called cowardly by 
Mr. de Paw and other authors, who were unable to 
diftinguifh the fpecies of quadrupeds with {potted fkins. 
It is however certain, that thofe authors fhew them- 
felves as credulous of every thing they find written con- 
cerning the fize, ftrength, and intrepidity of the royal 
tygers of the old continent, as they are obftinate in de- 
nying faith to what eye-witnefles fay of American tygers. 
Count de Buffon believes, upon the atteftation of we do 
not know what author, that the royal tyger is from thir- 
teen to fourteen feet in length, and five in height ; that 
it will engage with three elephants, kill a buffaloe, and 
drag it wherever it pleafes, and other fimilar abfurdities, 
which can only gain belief from thofe who are prejudi- 
ced in favour of the old continent. If fome authors de- 
ferving of faith fhould relate of the American tygers a 
few 
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few of the particulars which are told of Afiatic tygers 
they would be confidered as idle exaggerating boalters 
(i). The account which Pliny (2) gives of the artifices 
of hunters in robbing the tyger of its young, and the 
coolnefs of temper with which it carries them off again 
one by one, and that which Bomare relates (/) of the 
combat in the year 1764, in Windfor foreft, in England, 
between the ftag and a tyger brought from India to the 
duke of Cumberland, in which the ftag came off con- 
queror, fhews us that the ferocity of thofe Afiatic wild 
beafts is not fo great as count de Buffon and Mr. de Paw 
reprefent it. . 
~The American wolves are not lefs trong nor bold than 
thofe of the old continent, as all who have had any ex- 
perience of them both know. Even ftags, which as 
Pliny fays, are very tranquil animals, are fo daring in 
Mexico, that they frequently attack the hunters; this 
fa&t is teftified by Hernandez, and is notorious in that 
kingdom ; we have feen in our own dwelling the vi- 
cious nature of a ftag, which had become almoft domef- 
tic, thew itfelf moft cruelly upon an American girl. 
But let the American quadrupeds be fmaller in fize, 
more ungraceful in form, and more pufillanimous ia their 
nature ; let us grant to thofe philofophers that from fuch 
a pofition the happinefs of the climate of the old continent 
is to be deduced; they will not ftill perfuade us, that it 
‘is a full proof and a certam argument of the malignity 
of the American climate, while they do fot fhew us in 
the 


(2) It is fufficient to obferve the little credit given by thefe authors to the tef- 
‘timony of Mr. Condamine, notwithftanding the eiteem in which they held that 
learned mathematician. 

(k) Nat. Hitt. lib. viii. cap. 18. 

(2) Bomare Diction. d’Hiftorie Nat. V. Tigre. 


‘ 
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the reptiles and birds of America (/} the fame degeneracy 
which they fuppofe in quadrupeds. Mr. de Paw fays 
of American crocodiles, whofe ferocity is notorious, that 
it appears from the obfervations of Mr. du Pratz, and 
others, that they have not the fury and impetuofity 
of thofe of Africa. But Hernandez, who knew both the 
one and the other, found no difference between them (m). | 
Acofta fays, that thofe of America are extremely fierce 
but flow; but this flownefs is not in a progreffive line 
forwards, in which motion they are moft fwift and 
active, but in turning only, or bending from one fide 
to another, as is the cafe with the crocodiles of Africa, 
on account of the inflexibility of their vertebra. Her- 
nandez affirms that the Acuetzpalin, or Mexican croco- 
dile, flies from thofe who attack it, but purfues thofe 
who fly from it, although the former cafe happens more 
feldom than the latter. Pliny fays the fame thing of 
African crocodiles (7). In fhort, if we compare what 
Pliny fays of the latter with what Hernandez fays of the 
former, it will appear that there is not even a difference 


of fize between them (a). 
With 


(1) The count de Buffon might fay, as he obferves in vol. xviii. that we 
ought not to confider the birds with refpect to climate in this particular, be- 
caufe it being eafy for them to pafs from one climate to another, it would be al- 
moft impoffible to determine which belonged properly to the one or to the 
other. Butasthe caufe of the paflage of birds is the cold or the heat of the fea- 
fons, which they wifh to avoid, on this account the American birds have no 
occafion to leave their continent, becaufe there they have countries of every 
fort of clime to fhelter themfelves from every hurtful fez afon, and wheré they 
can always find their food. We are altogether certain, that the Mexican birds 
do not travel to the old contifent. 

(m) Hern. Hift. Nat. lib. ix. cap. 3. . 

(n) Terribilis hec contra fugaces bellua eft, fugax contra ise Lh Plin. 
Hift. Nat. lib. vil. cap. 25. 

(0) Pliny fays that the African crocodile is often more than sicher valstts, 
or twenty-feven Roman feet in length. Hernandez affirms that the Mexican 

crocodile 
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With regard to birds, Mr. de Paw makes mention 
onty of oftriches, and that fo negligently as we have 
fhewn.. He certainly defigned to be filent on this fub- 
ject, difcovering that on this fide his caufe was loft, for 
whether we confider number or variety of {pecies, in- 
trepidity, or beauty of plumage, and excellence of fong, 
the old continent cannot be compared with America as 
to birds. Of their furprifing multitude we have already 
fpoken. The fields, the woods, the rivers, the lakes, 
and even inhabited places are filled with innumerable 
fpecies. Gemelli, who had made the tour of the world, 
and feen the beft countries of Afia, Africa, and Europe, 
declares that there is not a country in the world which 
can compare with New Spain in the beauty and variety 
of its birds(p). See what is faid by the hiftorians of 
New France, Louifiana, Brafil, and other countries of 
the new world, on this fubject. } 

Of the firength and courage of American birds many 
European authors worthy of credit make mention. Her- 
nandez, who had fo much experience of birds of prey, 
in the court of Philip II. king of Spain, at the time 
when hawking was moft in vogue, and had obferved 
alfo thofe of Mexico, confefles when he talks of the 
Quauhtotli, or Mexican falcon, that all the birds of this 
clafs are better and more courageous in New Spain than 
they are in the old continent (¢g). On account of the 

excellence 


crocodile is ufually more than feven paces long. If he {peaks of Caftilian paces, 
they make almoft twenty-eight Roman feet ; if he {peaks of Roman paces, they 
will make thirty-five feet, fo that the difference is trifling, or if there is any 
it isin favour of the American crocodile. 

(p) Ella e tanta la vaghezza e ba varieta degli uccelli della N. Spagna cho non v'e 
pacfe almondo, the ne abbia pari. Giro del Mondo. tom. vi. lib. ii. cap. 9. 

(g, Fateor accipitrum omne genus apud hanc novam Hifpaniam, Jucatani- 
camve provinciam repertum preftantius effe atque animofius vetere in orbe 
matis. Hernandez de Avibus N. Hifp. cap. 92. 
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excellence of the Mexican falcons having been known 
and acknowledged, Charles the V. ordered that every 
year fifty hawks fhould be fent to him from New Spain, 
and as many from the ifland of Hifpaniola, as the hifto- 
rian Herrera attefts ; and Acofta relates, that the fal- 
cons of Mexico and Peru, becaufe they were much ef- 
teemed, were fent in prefents to the grandees of Spain. 
Acofta alfo fays, that the condors, or Mexican vultures, 
are of an immentfe fize, and have fo much ftrength, that 
they not only tear a ram, but even a calf; and D. A, 
Ulloa teftifies, that a ftroke of their wing will knock 
down a man(r). Hernandez fays, that the Itzquaubtli, 
or royal eagle of Mexico, attacks men, and even the 
fierceft quadrupeds. If the climate of America had 
taken from the quadrupeds their ftrength and courage, 
it would without doubt have produced the fame effe& 
on birds: but from the teftimony of the above mene 
tioned writers, and other European authors, it is mani- 
feft that they are not feeble or pufilianimous, but that 
they excel thofe of the old continent in intrepidity and 
ftrength. 

With refpeé& to the beauty of birds, thofe authors do 
not refufe the fuperiority to America, although in other 
refpects they have fo eagerly depreciated the new world. 
Whoever would form to himfelf a competent idea of 
them, may confult Oviedo, Hernandez, Acofta, Ulloa, 
and other European authors, who have feen the birds 
of America. In New Spain, fays Acofta, there is a 

great 


(rv) The condor is fo large as to meafure from fourteen to fixteen feet from 
tip to tip of the wings when extended. Bomare fays it is common to both con- 
tinents; and that the Swifs call it the Jacmmer-geyer; but notwithftanding this, 
it is certain that no bird of prey has been found yet on the old continent equal 
in fize and ftrength to the condor of America. 
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great plenty of birds adorned with fuch beautiful plum- 
age, that they are not equalled by any in Europe. 

It is true, fay many European authors, that Ameri- 
can birds are fuperior in beauty of plumage, but not in 
excellence of fong, in which they are exceeded by thofe 
of Europe. So think two modern Italians (s): but 
however learned they are in certain fpeculative fubjects, 
they are equally ignorant of the productions of Ameri- 
ca: it will be fufficient; in order to confute thofe au- 
thors, to fubjoin the teftimony of Hernandez to this 
point (¢); who, after having heard the finging of the 
beft nightingales at the court of Philip HI. heard for 
many years the centzontli or polyglots, the cardinals #- 
grets, the cuitlaccochis, and other innumerable {pecies of 
vulgar finging birds in Mexico unknown in Europe, be- 
fides the nightingales, calderines calandras, and others 
common to both continents. Among the finging birds 
moft efteemed in Europe the nightingale is the moft ce- 
lebrated, but it fings ftill better in America, according 
to the affirmation of Mr. Bomare. The nightingale of 
Louifiana is, he fays, the fame with that of Europe; 
but it is more tame and familiar, and fings the whole 

Vou. Il. Ge year, 


(s) The author of a certain Differtation metaphyfical and political, Sulla 
Proportzione de’ Talenti e del loro Ufo, in which he has written moft prepofterous 
particulars refpecting America, and fhewn himfelf as ignorant as a child, of the 
land, the climate, the animals, and the inhabitants of that new world. The 
other is the author of fome beautiful Italian fables, in one of which an Ame- 
rican bird holds a difcourfe with a nightingale. 

(¢) In caveis quibus detinetur, fuaviflime cantat; nec eft avis ulla, animalve 
cujus vocem non reddat luculentiflime et exquifitifime xmuletur. Quid? Phi- 
lomelam noftram longo fuperat intervallo, cujus fuaviflimum concentum tanto- 
pere laudant celebrantque, vetufti auctores, et quidquid avicularum apud nof- 
trum orbem cantu auditur fuaviflimum., Hernandez de Avibus N. Hifp. cap. 
30 de centzontlatole five cenzontli. 

Linnzus calls the centzontli orpheus. Other authors call it mocguer, the 
mocking-bird, or Beftardo. 
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year, and has a more varied fong. Thefe are three 
confiderable advantages which it poffeffes over the Euro- 
pean bird. But although there were not in America 
either nightingales, calandras, or any one of thofe birds 
which are efteemed in Europe for their fong, the cent- 
zontli or polyglot alone would be fufficient to excite the 
envy of any country in the world. We are free to de- 
clare to our Anti-american philofophers, that what Her- 
nandez fays of the excellence of the polyglot over the 
nightingale is extremely true, and agreeable to the opi- 
nion of many Europeans who have been in Mexico, and 
alfo of many Mexicans who have been in Europe. Be- 
fides the fingular fweetnefs of its fong, the prodigious 
variety of its notes, and its agreeable talent in counter- 
feiting the different tones of the birds and quadrupeds 
which it hears (w); it is lefs fhy than the nightingale, 
and more common, as its fpecies is one of the moft nu- 
merous. If we were difpofed to reafon in the manner 
of Mr. de Paw, we could, in order to demonftrate the 
benignity of the American clime, add, that fome birds 
which are not valued in Europe for their finging, fing 
much better in America. ‘The fparrows, fays Valdece- 
bro, an European author, which do not fing in Spain, 
are in New Spain better than calderines (x). | 

What we obferve of finging birds may be applied 
alfo to thofé which imitate the human voice; for in 
Afia and Africa the fpecies of parrots are neither fo 
‘many nor fo numerous as they are in America. 

But 

(wu) Mr. Barrington, vice-prefident of the Reyal Society of London, fays, 
in a curious work he has written on the finging of birds, and prefexted to 
that learned academy, that he heard a polyglot which counterfeited in the 
Space of one fingle minute, the finging of the lark, the chaffinch, the black- 
. bird, the fparrow, and the thruth. 
(x) In a work entitled Gobierno de las Aves, lib. v- cap. 29. But we have 


already obferved, that the Mexican {parrow, though refembling, is different 
from, the true fparrow. 
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But as we are difcourfing of birds, we will, before 
we end this fubje&, make an obvious reflection. There 
is not an American animal which draws fo much reproach 
upon it from our philofophers as the floth, on account 
of its aftonifhing indolence and inability of motion. But 
what would they fay if there was a bird of this nature? 

This would certainly be the moft irregular animal in the 
world, for fuch an inattivity or flownefs is more prepof- 
terous in a bird than in a quadruped. But where is 
this bird? In the old continent, and has been defcribed 
by count de Buffon; who fays that the Dronte, a bird 
of the Eaft-Indies, larger than the {wan, is among birds 
what the floth is among quadrupeds: it appears, he 
fays, a turtle in the clothing of a bird; and nature in 
granting it thofe ufelefs ornaments, wings and tail, feems 
to have intended to add embarraflment to its weight, and 
irregularity of motion to the inaétivity of its body, and 
to make its cumbrous largenefs {till more affli€ing, by 
putting it in remembrance that it is a bird. 
From what we have faid we cannot avoid concluding, 
that the {ky of America is not niggardly, nor its cli- 
mate unfavourable to the generation of animals; that 
there has been no fcarcity of matter, nor has nature 
made ufe of a ditierent fcale of proportions in that re- 
gion: that what count de Buffon and Mr. de Paw have 
faid of the fmallnefs, of the irregularity, and defedts of 
American quadrupeds is erroneous, or rather a feries of 
errors: and though it was true, it would be of no afiiit. 
ance to prove the malignity of the climate of America. 
But we fhall now enquire whether they have done lefs 
- wrong to the new world in what they fay of the fup. 
pofed degeneracy of quadrupeds tranfported there from 
Jenrope, ° 
DLCT. 
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de dy ite Q 
Of the Animals tranfported from Europe to America. 


ALL the animals tranfported from Europe to Ameri- 
ca, fuch as horfes, affes, bulls, fheep, goats, hogs, and 
dogs, are, fays count de Buffon, confiderably fmaller there 
than they are in Europe, and that, without one fingle ex- 
ception. If we feek for the proof of fo general, or rather 
an univerfal aflertion, we fhall find no other in all the hif- 
tory of that philofopher, than, that cows, fheep, goats, 
hogs, and dogs are fmaller in Canada than they are in 
France. The European or ‘Afiatic animals, fays Mr. de 
Paw, that were tranfported to America immediately af- 
ter its difcovery, have degenerated, their corpulence has 
diminifhed, and they have loft a portion of their inftin& 
and genius: the cartilages or fibres of their flefh have 
become more rigid and more grofs. Such is the gene- 
ral conclufion of Mr. de Paw. Let us now attend to 
the proofs. Firft, The flefh of oxen in the ifland of 
Hifpariola is fo fibrous that it can hardly be eaten ; fe- 
condly, the hogs in the ifland of Cubagua changed in a 
fhort time their forms to fuch a degree, that they could 
hardly be known again; their nails grew fo much that 
they were half a palm in length. Thirdly, Sheep fuf- 
fered a great alteration in Barbadoes. Fourthly, Dogs 
tranfported from their own countries lofe their voice, 
and ceafe to bark, in the greater part of the regions of 
the new continent. Fifthly, The cold of Peru incapa- 
citated camels carried there from Africa, in their organs 
of generation. Such are the arguments which thofe 
philofophers ufe to afcertain the degeneracy of animals | 


of the old continent, in the new world; arguments 


which, 
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which, if they were true, would not be fufficient to prove 
fo univerfal a pofition: becaufe of what importance is 
it that the flefh of oxen is fo fibrous in the ifland of Hif- 
paniola, if in all the other parts of America it is good, 
and in many, particularly in all thofe of Mexico which 
are fituated on the coaft of the Pacific Ocean, equal to 
the beft in Europe, and poflibly better ? What fignifies 
it that fheep have undergone fome change in Barba- 
does, and other hot countries, if, in the temperate coun- 
tries of Mexico and South America they continue the 
fame as they came there from Spain? What does it 
avail that hogs have become disfigured in Cubagua, a 
miferable little iland, deprived of water and every thing 
neceflary for life, if in other parts of America they have 
acquired, as Mr. de Paw fays himfelf, an extraordinary 
corpulence and their flefh has become fo improved, that 
the phyficians there prefcribe it to the fick in preference 
to all other meat. If the hogs, having grown disfigur- 
ed an Cubagua, it does not prove that the clime of Ame- 
rica is not the moft fuitable to them, why fhould the 
fheep having fuffered fome change in Barbadoes, the 
flefh of oxen having become more fibrous in Hifpaniola, 
and fome quadrupeds having grown lefs in Canada, ferve 
to prove that the clime of America in general is unfa- 
vourable to the generation of animals, to their corpu- 
lence and inftiné ? 

If fuch logic was to be tolerated, we could adduce 
much {ftronger arguments againit the climate of the old 
continent without making ufe of any other materials than 
thofe that are furnifhed to us by count de Buffon in his 
Natural Hiftory. Camels have never multiplied, as he 
fays, in Spain, although that clime of all the climes of - 
Europe is the leaft contrary to their nature. Oxen have 

degenerated 
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degenerated in Barbary, and in Iceland they have lof 
their horns. Sheep, fays count de Buffon, have dege- 
nerated in our country from their firft exiftence in it ; 

and in all the hot countries of the old continent they 

change their wool into hair. Goats have grown fmall 

in Guinea and other countries. In Lapland dogs have 

become extremely {mall and deformed, and thofe of the 

temperate climes when tranfported into cold climes ceafe 

to bark, and after the firft generation are born with 

{trait ears. From the accounts of travellers it is certain 

that maftifis, grey-hounds, and other breeds of dogs of 
Europe tranfported to Madagafcar, Calcutta, Madeira, 

and Malabar, degenerate after the fecond or third gene- 

ration, and that in exceflive hot countries, fuch as Gui- 

nea and Senegal, this degeneration is more rapid; as in 

the fpace of three or four years they lofe their hair, and 

their voice. Stags in mountainous countries which are 

hot and dry, fuch as thofe of Corfica and Sardinia, have 

loft a half of their corpulence. If to thefe and other ac- 

counts given us by count de Buffon we were to add thofe 

of many other authors, what examples fhould we not 

have of the degeneracy of animals in the old continent, 

more numerous and true than thofe of our philofophers ? 
But that we may expofe the exaggeration and falfity 

which belong to their examples let us examine one by 

one the fpecies of Afiatic and European animals tranf- 
ported into the new world which by them are faid to 

have degenerated. 


CAMELS. 


AMONG ll the quadrupeds tranfported to Ameri- 
ca, fays Mr. de Paw, the camels are unqueftionably | 
thofe which have thriven the leaft. In the beginning of 


| the 
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the fixteenth century fome of them were tranfported 
from Africa to Peru, where the cold difabled the organs 
neceflary for their produétion, and they left no pofterity. 
Setting afide the chronological error into which he falls, 
as being immaterial to our purpofe (y), if it was cold 
that deftroyed the fpecies of camels in America, the fame 
thing would have happened in the European northern 
countries, where the cold is beyond comparifon greater 
than in any country whatever of Peru. If cold was the 
caufe of their extirpation, let Mr. de Paw blame thofe 
who fettled thofe quadrupeds in places unfuitable to their 
nature, and not America, where there are lands that are 
hot and dry, and proper for the fubfiftence of Camels. © 
The fame experiment which was made in Peru with ca- 
mels, was alfo made in Spain, and with the fame want of 
fuccefs ; but ftill there are no perfons who will doubt 
that the clime of the latter is one of the moft mild and 
temperate in Europe. Count de Buffon fays, that if 
proper precautions were taken, thofe animals would fuc- 
ceed not only in America but in Spain: and there is no 
doubt that they would profper very well in New Galli- 
cia. Befides, it is falfe that the camels which were 
tranfported to Peru did not leave any pofterity; for 
Acofta, who went there fome years after, found that 
they had multiplied, though bur a little (z). 


Ok. FON. 


THIS is one of thofe fpecies of animals which our 
philofophers imagine to have degenerated in America ; 
| which 


' (y) Camels were not tranfported to Peru in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, becaufe that country was not then difcovered ; but towards the middle 
ef that century, as Herrera fhews in his Decades. 

(x) Hiftor. Nat. y Mor. lib, iv. cap. 33. 
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which effe& they attribute to the clime. But if pofli- 
bly in Canada the oxen have Joft part of their corpu- 
lence, as count de Buffon affirms, and if their flefh has 
become fibrous in Hifpaniola, as Mr. de Paw would in- 
finuate, this at leaft is not the cafe in the greater part of 
the countries of the new world, in which the multitude 
and fize of thofe animals, and the goodnefs of their flefh, 
demonftrate how favourable the climate is to their pro- 
pagation. Their prodigious multiplication in thofe coun-- 
tries is atrelted by many authors both ancient and mo- 
dern. Acofta relates that in the fleet in which he 
returned from New to Old Spain, in 1587, about fixty 
years after the firft bulls and cows had been tranfported 
to Mexico, they carried with them from that country 
fixty-four thoufand three hundred fixty ox hides; and 
from Hifpaniola alone, which Mr. de Paw believes fo 
unfavourable to the propagation of thofe quadrupeds, 
thirty-five thoufand four hundred and forty-four ox 
hides. We do not doubt, that if the number of bulls 
and cows carried from the old continent to the new, was 

compared with the number of hides returned by Ame- 
rica to Europe, there would be found more than five 
millions of hides for every one of thofe animals. Val- 
deobro, a Dominican Spaniard, who lived fome years in 
Mexico, towards the middle of the laft century, relates, 
as a fact which was notorious, that the cows belonging to 
D. G. Ordugna, a private gentleman, yielded him in 
one year thirty-fix thoufand calves (a), which produce 
could not arife from a herd of lefs than two hundred 
thoufand bulls and cows taken together. At prefent 
there are many private perfons whosare owners of herds 


of 


(2) In his work entitled Gobierno de Animales, lib. iv. cap. 34. 
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of fifty thoufand head of cattle. But nothing can fhew 
the aftonifhing multiplication of thofe quadrupeds fo 
well as the cheapnefs of them in thofe countries in which » 
they are neceflary for the fubfiftence of man, and the la- 
- bours of the field, and where, on account of the abun- 
dance of filver, every thing is fold dear (c.) In thort, 
oxen have multiplied in Mexico, in Paraguay, and other 
countries of the new world more than in more ancient 
Italy (d). 
~ With refpe& to the fize of American oxen it is eafly 
to gain perfect information, as fhips loaded with their 
fkins frequently arrive at Lifbon and at Cadiz (e). Let 
Mr. de Paw, therefore, or any perfon who maintains the - 
degeneracy of European animals in the new world, mea- 
{ure fifty or one hundred of thofe hides, and if they are. 
found fmaller than thofe of the common oxen in Europe, 
we fhall immediately confefs, that the climate of Ame- 
Vot. Ill. Hh rica 


(¢) In the country round Mexico, the capital of New Spain, although it is 
well peopled, a pair of oxen for the plough are fold for ten fequins, and bulls: 
by wholefale at forty-five paolis each. In the country round Guadalaxara, the | 
capital of New Gallicia, a pair of good oxen are worth from fix to feven fequins, 
a cow twenty-five paoli. In many other countries of that kingdom, thofe ani- 
mals are fold for lefs. In many places of the provinces on the river of Plataa 
_ cow is to be had for five paoli. According to an account we have obtained from 
a perfon of credit, well acquainted with the provinces on the above river, the 
oxen which are in herds amount to about five millions in number, and it is 
computed there are about two millions running wild in the woods. 

(d; Timeus, a Greek author, and Varro, both cited by Aulus Gellius (Not. 
Attic. lib. ii. eap. 1.) have faid that Italy was fo called from the abundance of 
oxen in it, which in the ancient Greek language were called jr2rx0;: whence 
Gellius affirms that italia fignifies armento/iffima. 

(e) Every perfon knows that no country has more commerce with Spain in 
ox- hides than Paraguay, from whence veffels are fent entirely loaded with them. 
We have been informed by perfons of credit who were experienced in that coun- 
try, that the fkins that were carried from thence to Spain, are at leaft three varas 
(a Spanifh meafure) long, and many are four, or more than ten Parifian feet. 
There are not, we conceive, three countries in Europe where oxen grow to fuch 

a fize. 
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rica has fhortened their bodies, and there is a fearcity of. 
matter there ; on the contrary, they ought to confefs’ 
that their information and intelligence is falfe, their ob=" 
fervations ill founded, and their fyftem vifionary:and chi- 
merical: but that they may underftand why we ought’ 


not to truft to their knowledge, G. Oviedo, who was 


one of the firft peoplers of the ifland of Hifpaniola, and. 
{ojourned there fome years, | difcouriing of the oxen of: 
that ifland, the flefh of which, Mr. de Paw fays ‘cannot 


be eaten becaufe it is fo fibrous, fays that the:‘¢ herds 


‘© there are more numerous, and more beautiful, tham: 


‘©-any in Spain; and as the air in thofe regions is mild 
‘* and never cold, the oxen never become meagre, nor 


‘cis their flefh ever of a bad tafte.’? - Count de Buffon» 
afairms that cold countries are more favourable:than hot): 
to oxen; but this is not the cafe in‘ New Spain: as ale: 


though the oxen of cold and temperate countries’ may be 
excellent, yet the oxen of warm countries are. better. 
The fleth of thefe animals in maritime lands is fo admired, 


that it is fent to the capital by way of prefent from places 


at two and three hundred ~~ diftance. 


§° He -E P. 
COUNT de Buffon confeffes (¢) that thee” Hae not 


fucceeded fo well in the hot as in. the cold countries of 
the new continent; but he adds, that although they have 
multiplied confiderably, they are, notwithftanding, more 
meagre, and their flefh is lefs juicy, and lefs tender than it 
is in Europe, from which it appears that he has not been 
well informed. In the hot countries of the new world 


fheep 


(¢) Hift. Nat. tom. xcvil. 


~ 
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fheep in general do not thrive, and the flefh of wethers 
is not good ; at this, however, we need not wonder, as 
the hot climes in the old continent are fo pernicious 
to fheep that, as count de Buffon. himfelf fays, they 
become clothed with hair inftead of wool. In the cold 
and temperate countries of New Spain they have multi- 
plied fuperiorly to bulls, their wool in many places is 
as fine as the wool of the fheep in Spain, and their fleth 
as well tafted as any in Europe; which all thofe who 
have vifited thefe countries can teftify. The multiplica- 
tion of fheep in America has been furprifing. Acofta 
relates ( f ) that before he went to America, there were 
in that country individuals poflefling feventy, and fome- 
times one hundred thoufand fheep ; and at prefent there 
are perfons in New Spain who own four and five and 
even feven hundred thoufand fheep (g). Valdebro fays 
(4) that D. Diego Munoz Camargo, a Tlafcalan noble, 
_ of whom we have made mention in our account of the 
writers of the ancient Hiftory of Mexico, obtained from 
ten fheep an increafe of forty thoufand in the {pace of 
ten years. How therefore could the climate be perni- 
cious to their propagation, if they multiplied fo excef- 
fively With refpect to fize, we declare fincerely, we 
have feen no rams in Europe larger than thofe of Mexico. 


GOATS. 


(f) Stor. Nat. e Mor. lib. iv. 33. 

(g) The Europeans who have not been in America are extremely apt to be 
incredulous with regard to what we fay of the number of oxen, horfes, fheep, and 
goats, which many American farmers have upon their eftates; but having been 
long in that country, we affert no more than we know to be truth. 

(4) Inhis work of Gobierno de Animales, lib. iv. cap. 34, 
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epet aie T S$. 
THE count de Buffon, aitanhs fo much 1 difpofed to 


revile the animals of America, confefles, notwithftanding, 
that the goats have profpered well in the climes of Ameri- 
ca, and that their multiplication is greater there than in 
Europe (4); for whereas in Europe they bring but a fin- 
gle kid, or two at moft, at a birth, in America they bring 
three, four, and fometimes five. Mr. de Paw, who very 
juftly gives to the count de Buffon the title of the Pliny 
of France, and refers to his authority on the fubject of 
animals, as to one who has madea review of all the ani- 
mals of the earth, ought to have confidered and weigh- 
ed thefe and other confeffions of that learned philofo- 
pher, before he undertook to write or fpeculate concern- 
ing the animals or the productions of America. 


BL... Dey Kone veh 


OUR philofophers are not agreed upon this fubject ; 
for whereas the count de Buffon places hogs among the 
animals which have degenerated in America, Mr. de 
Paw, on the contrary affirms, that thefe are the only 
animals which have acquired in the new world an extra- 
ordinary corpulence, and whofe flefh has been impro- 
ved. This contradiction arofe without doubt from the 
not diftinguifhing as they ought to have done the different 
countries of America. It may be, there are fome places 
unknown to us where the hogs have loft fomething of 
their fize: but it is certain that in New Spain, the An- 
tilles, Terra-firma, and other places of America they 

are 


(2) Hitt. Nat. tom. xviii. 
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are as large as thofe of Europe; and in the ifland of Cu- 
ba there is a breed of hogs twice as Jarge as thofe of Eu- 
rope; which all who have been in thofe countries mutt 
have witnefled. Our philofophers may, if they pleafe, 
have information from many European authors, who have 
feen the hogs of Toluca, of Angelopoli in New Spain, 
of Carthagena, of Cuba, &c. refpeéting their exceflive 
multiplication, and the excellence of their flefh (i). 


OF- HORSES AND MULES. 


OF all the reflections thrown out by the count de 
Buffon and Mr. de Paw againft the animals of the new. 
continent, there is no inftance where they have done 
ftronger injuftice to America, and to truth, than in the 
fuppofed degeneracy of horfes there. Of them Acofta 
fays (k), ‘¢ that in many countries of America, or in the 
‘¢ sreater part, they have profpered and profper well, 
‘¢ and fome breeds are as good as the beft of Spain, not 
‘¢ only for the courfe and for parade, but alfo for jour- 
*¢ neysand labour.’’ A teftimony of this kind from a 
European fo critical, fo impartial, and fo well verfed in 
the things of America and Europe, is of more weight 
than all the declamations of thefe philofophers againft 
the new world. The lieutenant general D. Antonio 

7 Ulloa 


(é) It will fuffice to read what Acofta has written in lib. iv. cap. 38. of his 
Hiftory. “ It is certain,” fays he, “that hogs have multiplied abundantly 
“ through all America. Their flefh is eat frefh in many places, and efteemed very 
“‘ wholefome, and as much fo as that of the fheep ; namely in Carthagena.... In 
“ fome places they are fattened with corn, and become extremely fat. In others 
“ they make excellent lard and bacon of them, namely in Toluca of New Spain, 
“ and in Paria.” The count de Buffon in the fame volume xviii. in which he 
claffes the hog among the animals which have degenerated in America, fays 
pofitively, that the hogs tranfported to America have thriven there well. 

(4) Hitt. Nat. y Mor. lib. iv. cap. 33. 
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Ulloa, a learned Spanifh mathematician ftill living (7) 
fpeaks with aftonifhment of the American horfes which 
he faw in Chili and Peru; and celebrates thofe of Chili 
for their pace, thofe which are called aguilillas for their 
extraordinary velocity, and thofe called parameros for 
their wonderful agility in running in chafe of the ftag 
with riders upon them, down the fides, and up the fteep- 
eft rocky parts of the mountains. He relates, that on 
one of thofe horfes called aguilillas which, he adds, was 
none of the fleeteft of his kind, he has frequently gone 
upwards of fifteen miles in fifty-feven or fifty-eight 
minutes. In New Spain there is an incredible plenty 
both of horfes and mules. The multitude of them may 
be conjectured from their price ; at the time of the con- 
queft an ordinary horfe was worth a thoufand crowns, at ° 
prefent a good one may be purchafed for ten or twelve 
(m). Their fize is the fame as that of the common horfes 
of Europe. In Mexico there is feldom a horfe to be feen 
fo {mall as the breed of Sclavonia which we {fee in Italy, 
and {till feldomer fo fmall as thofe of Iceland and other 
countries in the North, as Anderfon, or thofe of India, 
as Tavernier and other authors relate. Their hardinefs 
is fuch, that it is a frequent cuftom with the inhabitants 
of thofe countries to make journies of feventy, eighty, 
or more miles at a good pace the whole way, without 
{topping or changing their horfes, however fatiguing the 
road. Saddle horfes, although they are geldings for the 

moft 


(2) Voyage to South America, part. I. lib. vi. cap. 9. 

(2) In New Gallicia a middling horfe is to be had for two fequins, a mule for 
three, or two and a half, anda herd of twenty-four mares with a ftallion for 
twenty-five fequins. In Chili, for half a fequin or a crown may be purchafed 
one of thofe horfes that trot, which are much admired for their hardinefs and 
activity in running, and a mare may be bought for an equally {mall confidera- 
tion. 
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mo{ft part, have a prodigious fpirit, Mules, which 
through the whole of that country ferve for carriages, 
and for burdens, are equal in fize to thofe of Europe. 
Thofe for burdens which are conduéted by drivers, car- 
ry a load of about five hundred pounds weight. They 
do not travel more than twelve or fourteen miles. a-day, 
according to the cuftom of that country ; but in this 
manner they make} journies of eight hundred, a thoufand, 
_and fifteen hundred miles. Carriage mules go at the 
rate of the pofts of Europe, although they draw a great 
deal more weight on account of the baggage of pafien- 
gers. Saddle mules are made ufe of for very long jour- 
neys.| It is common to make a journey ona mule from 
Mexico to Guatemala, which 1s:about a:thoufand miles 
diftance, over a track of country that is mountainous and 
rough, -at the rate of three or four ftages a-day.». The 
above faéts which we have inferted to fhew'the miftakes 
of our philofophers, are public and notorious in that 
kingdom, and agreeable to the report of feveral European 
authors. But nothing in our judgment can be a ftronger 
indication of the plenty and excellence of American 
horfes than the following obfervation which we have 
had occafion to make. Among the various things which 
are ordered from Spain, at great expenfe, by the Spa- 
niards eftablifhed in America, from the attachment they 
preferve to their native country, we do not know (at 
leaft with regard to Mexico) that for thefe two hundred 
years paft, they have imported any horfes; and on the 
contrary, we are certain that American horfes have fre- 
quently been fent to Spain as prefents to the grandees of 
the court, and fometimes to the catholic king himfelf. — 
DOGS. 
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DOGS. 


AMONG the abfurd opinions entertained by Mr. de — 
Paw, which are not a few, his ideas refpe&ting dogs are 
not the leaft. extraordinary: ‘* Dogs,” he fays, (7) 
‘¢ when tranfported from our countries, immediately 
‘¢ lofe their voice, and ceafe to bark in the greater part ' 
“¢ of the regions of the new continent.”? The Americans 
meet anumber of things to make them {mile in the work 
of Mr. de Paw, but in reading this paflage it may pro- 
voke their loud laughter.’ Although we fhould grant to 
Mr. de Paw that dogs have degenerated in many places, 
nothing could from thence be inferred againft the new, 
which could: not be equally well applied to theold world : 
for, according as Mr. de Buffon affirms, dogs when tranf- 
ported ‘from the temperate into the cold climes of the 
old continent lofe their voice, and when tranfported into 
extremely hot climes, they lofe not only their voice, but 
alfo their hair. This aflertion of the count de Buffon is 
fupported by the experiment made on European dogs 
tranfported into Afia and Africa, whofe degeneracy, he 
fays, is fo quick in Guinea and other very hot countries, 
that after three or four years they remain entirely mute 
and bald. Mr. de Paw does not dare to fay fo much of the 
dogs tranfported to America; but even that which he af- 
firms is moft falfe. In what countries of America have 
dogs loft their voice ? On the faith of what author has he 
dared to publifh fuch a fable? The greater part of the 
countries of America to which European dogs have been 
tranfported are fubjected to the king of Spain, and in none 


of 


(x) Recherch. Philofoph. part i. 


+ 
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of them has fuch an accident happened to dogs. Neither 
among the European authors who have obferved and 
noted the peculiarities of America, nor among the many 
Americans lately arrived from the countries of Spanifh 
America, have we found one to confirm this anecdote 
from Mr. de Paw. ‘That, however, which we know 
both from feveral writers of America, and many per- 
- fons acquainted with thofe countries, is, that dogs never 
run mad either in Peru, Quito, or in other countries of 
the new world. Mr. de Paw perhaps read, that in fome 
countries of America there were dogs which did not 
bark, and this was enough for him to publith that Euro- 
pean dogs when tranfported to America foon loft their 


voice. In like manner it might be faid, that figs when 


tranfplanted from Europe to America become immediate- 
ly thorny, becaufe the nochtli or tuna has thorns, and 
from fome refemblance to the fig was called by the Spa- 
niards Indian fig, in the fame way as they called the 
techichi, the little dog of Mexico, becaufe it refembled 
a little dog; but neither is this quadruped a real dog, 
nor that fruit a true fig. It is eafy to be betrayed into 
~ fach errors when the ideas of men wander in f{peculation, 
and the paffions help their going aftray. The count de 
Buffon, on the contrary afirms (0) that European dogs 
have profpered in the hot as well as the cold countries of 
the new world : in which affirmation he grants certainly 
a great fuperiority to the clime of America over that 
the old world. 

Vou. Iii. i Cn rs 


(0) Hiftoire Nat. tom. x. 
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CoAT: &. 


OUR SM eh re nothing in particular concern- 
ing the degeneracy of cats in America : but they ought 
to be comprehended in their univerfal affertion. Never- 
_thelefs count de Buffon, who in the paflage above quot- 
ed does not admit any exception in that which he fays of 
the-degeneracy of animals in America, treating after- 
wards of cats in particular, after boafting thofe of 
Spain as the beft of all, he affirms that thefe Spanith 
cats tranfported to America have preferved their fine 
colours, and have not in the leaft degenerated (p). _ 

Thefe are the quadrupeds (q) tranfported from the 
old to the new continent, all of which, except camels, 
have multiplied exceflively, and have preferved without 
alteration their corpulence, their figure, and the perfec- 
tion of their originals ;_ which is confirmed partly by the 
confeffion of thefe philofophers themfelves, partly by the — 
depofitions of European authors who are impartial, ju- 
dicious, and well experienced in thofe countries; and 
partly by the notoriety alfo of what we have alleged, and 
which we truft cannot be confuted. We do not doubt 
that candid readers will be fenfible from what we have 
fet forth of the miftakes and contradictions of thefe phi- 
lofophers occafioned by their ridiculous attempt to dif- 
‘credit the new world, the fallacy of their obfervations, 
the infufficiency of their arguments, and the ralhnets of 
their cenfure. 


CATALOGUE 


(p) Hiftoire Nat. tom. xi. 

(¢) The count de Buffon adds to the above mentioned quadrupeds tranf- 
ported to America the Guinea pig and the rabbit ; but affirms that thofe two — 
fpecies have profpered. With refpect to mice it would certainly be a great dif- 
trefs to America if they could not live in that climate. 
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CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN 
QUADRUPEDS. 


iS He A Wa 
Species acknowledged and admitted by the Count de Buffon. 


(The Number added to each Species refers to the 
Volume in which the author fpeaks of it.) 
Acouti, a fmall quadruped of Paraguay and Brazil, 
fimilar tothe rabbit. ‘The true name in the Paraguefe 

tongue is Acuti, 17. | 

_ At, a fpecies of floth furnifhed with a tail, 26. 

Axoucuil, a fmall quadruped of Guiana, 30. i 

ALCE, vulgarly called Great-beast (a), by the French 
Elan, by the Canadians Orignac, 24. 

Aco, amongft the Peruvians 4//eo, among the Mexi- 
cans Techichi, a mute eatable quadruped fimilar to a 
little dog. | 

Apar, a fpecies of Tatu or Arinaditte; furnifhed with 
three moveable bands, 21. 

APpEREA, a quadruped refembling the rabbit, but with- 
outa tail, 30. 

Burr er, or hunch-backed bull, called in Mexico Cibolo, 

a large quadruped of North America, 23. 

Casassou, a fpecies of Tatu, covered with two plates 
or fhells, and twelve moveable bands, 21. 

Cascal, or capibara (6), an amphibious quadruped fi- 
milar to the hog, 25. . 

Cacuicamo, a fpecies of Tatu, covered with two plates, 
and nine moveable bands, 21. | | 

CHamols 
(a) In America foe call the Tapir or Dantathe Great-beaf, _ 
(6) The Cabiai of Buffon is called Capibara or Capiguara by the Tucumanefe 


nation, Capiiba or Capibara by the Paraguefe, Cappiva by the Tamanachefe, by 
the Chiquitans Oguis, and by other nations Chiaco, Ciguiri, Irabubt. 
? ( \ 
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CHAMOIS, 24. 

CHEVRUEIL, 29. 

Braver, 17. 

STAG, II. 

CHINCHE, a fpecies of American polecat. Ko}, 24. 

Coaira, a fpecies of cercopithecus, or ape — with 
a tail, 30. 

-Coaso, a fpecies of polecat. 

‘Coatt, or rather Cuati, a fmall and curious quadruped 
of the fouthern countries of America, 17. 

CoENnbDv’, or rather Cuandu, the porcupine of Guiana 
or Paraguay, called in Oronoko Arura, 25. 

CojoPoLuin, (not Cayopollin, as count de Buffon writes 
it) a {mall quadruped of Mexico, 21. 

CoNnEPATA, in Mexican conepatl, the {malleft {pecies of 
polecat, 27. : ‘ 

CoquaLiino, (thefe count de Buffon calls the Cozoco- 
tecuillin of Mexico) a quadruped fimilar to the {quir- 
rel, but different, 26. 

~Covcuar, or Cuguar, a {potted wild beaft of the tyger 
kind, 19. 

FALLOW-DEER, 12, 29. 

ENcoBERTADO, Tatu covered with two plates or fhells 
and fix bands, 21. 

Exquima, a fpecies of cercopithecus, 30, 

FaLancer, the name given toa {mall quadruped, fimi- 
. lar to the monies 26. 


Fer 


(c) Chinche is the Spanifh for bug ; from whence it feems the name of this 
infect was given likewife to the polecat, on account of the intolerable fmell it 
emits behind; but we do not doubt that count de Buffon has rather altered ~ 
the name Chinghe, by which the polecat i is known in Chili; for we do not find 
the name Chiache ufed to fignify that quadruped in any country of America. 
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Fer pe Lance, a fpecies of bat fo called by Buffon, on 
account of a membrane which it has fimilar to the 
iron of a lance, 27. : 

Finanpro of Surinam, a quadtaped fimilar to the Ma- 
rofa and T/acuatzin, but different, 30. 

ANT-KILLER, (¢), a siditlaa of the hot countries of 
America, 20. v1 

GuuTTon, called by the Gandilans Carcaju, a wild 
beaft ‘of northern countries, 27. 

Jacuar (f), or American tyger, 19. . 

JAGUARETE (g), or rather Faguaretée, a wild beatt of 
the tyger kind, 18. 

Isa Tis, a wild beaft of cold countries, 27. 

LAMENTIN, fo the French call the Manati, a large ani- 
mal of the fea, of lakes, and rivers, clafled by Buffon 
among quadrupeds, although it can hardly be called 

bipes, or rather bimanus, 27. : 

Sea-Lion, fo Lord Anfon called the greater fea-calf, 
which in Chili has the name of Lame, 27. 

ComMMon HARE, 13. , 

Lynx, 19. 

Luama, not /ama, as Buffon writes it, nor glama, as Mr. 
de Paw writes, the Peruvian ram, 26. 

LontrRa, called by the Peruvians Miguilo, 14. 

Common Wo r, called by the Mexicans Geuetlacttlt 
14, 1 ap 

SEA-WOLF, 


e) The Ant-killer is called by the Spaniards ofo ormiguero, or ant-bear, al- 
though it is as unlike to a bear asa dogisto acat. Buffon diftinguithes the {pe- 
cies of them in America. The firft is called by him fimply Fourmillier, the f{e- 
cond Tammannoir, and the third Tamandua. ‘The Peruvians call them Hueu- 
mars. fk 

(f) Faegua in the Guarani language is the common name for tygers and 
dogs. ‘The Peruvians call the tygers Uturuncu, and the Mexicans @celotl. 
(g) The generic name for tygers in the Guarani language is Faquar-cte. 
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Sza-wo ry, or fmaller fea-calf, 27,0 8 
Buack-wo r, different from the common wolf, 1 Ss 
Mapacu, a curious quadruped of Mexico, 17. 
Mareat, or Tyger-cat. This name may have been ta- 
ken from the Mbaracaja of the Paraguefe, 27. : 
Marixina, or lion-ape, a fpecies of cercopithecus, 30. 
Marmosa, a {mall and curious quadruped. of hot and 
temperate countries of America, 21.050 © 7 
Marmot, called by the Canadians Muax, 26. 
Mico, the fmalleft fpecies of the cercopitheci (bh), ~ 
Morsg, a Jarge amphibious animal of the fea, 27. 
OcELOTL, (i; or leopard-cat of Mexico, 27. 
OnpaTRa, (rat mufque du Canada) a gp a nail. 
lar to the moufe, 20. 3 5 
BROWN-BEAR, 17. i haan 
Biack-BEAR, {pecifically different from the brown, 17. 
Paca, a quadruped fimilar to the pig in hair and grunt- 
ing, but in head like a rabbit. In Brazil, Paca, 
in Paraguay Pag, Quito Picuru, and Oronoko Ac- 
CUriy 216 
Paco, a quadruped of South America of the fame kind, 
not however of the fame fpecies, with the Llama. The 
Indian name is 4//paca, 26. ve 
Pecari, a quadruped which has upon its back ‘a hu- 
morous gland which ftinks, by many fuppofed to be 
its navel. . The true names of it in different coun- 
tries of America, are thofe of /aino, cojametl, tatabro, 
and pachira (1) 20. nts oe 
. , : PEKAN, 
(b) Mico in Spanith is the generic name of the cercopitheci, but Buffon only 


applies it to the {mallet fpecicst 
i) Ocelotl in Mexican is the name of the tyger 5 but Buffo Ton nine it ‘® the 


Leopard-cat. 

(7) It is not He Pe is the Pecari has been fo Rat ‘on Buffon ll 
pachira, which is the name given to this quadruped in Oronoko. buffon calls. 
it alfo Tayaffou, but Tajazu, as it fhould be written in the Guarani tongue, is 
the common name for all the fpecies of hogs. 
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PEKAN, or American marten, 27. 
PeritT-eris, a quadruped of cold countries fimilar to the 
{quirrel, fo called by Buffon, 20. 
Pitorti, (rat mufque des Antilles) a {mall pines Fa fimi- 
lar to the moufe, and different from the Ondatra, 20. 
Pincuis, (with Buffon, Pinche) a {pecies of {mall cerco- 
pithecus, 30. 
ited uea, a quadruped partly like a fquirrel, called 
by the Mexicans Quimichpatlan, or flying-rat, 20. 
INDIAN-PIG, (in French pore de Inde) a {mall quadru- 
ped of South America refembling the pig and rabbit, 
without a tail, 16. i 
Puma, or American lion, called by the Mexicans Miz- 
tli, and in Chili Pagi, 18. 
QuirquincHo, a fpecies of Tatu covered with a thell 
and eighteen bands (7). 
REn- -DEER, in Canada Caribu, 24. 
Sat (7), a f{pecies of cercopithecus, 30. 
Saimiri, or rather Caimiri, a curious fpecies of cercopi- 
——« thecus, 40. 
Sak, a f{pecies of cercopithecus with a long tail, 30. 
SARICOVIENNE, particular Lontra of Paraguay, Bra- 
zil, Guiana, and Oronoko. In Paraguay it is called 
Kiya, and in Oronoko Cairo, and Nevi, 27. 
Sayu, (perhaps Cayu) a {pecies of cercopithecus, 30. 
WATER-RAT, 30. 
SuRICATE, quadruped of South America, which, like 
the Hyena, has four toes to every foot, 26. 
SVIZZERO, 


() Quirquincho, amongft the Peruvians, Ajotochtli, amongft the Mexicans, 
Tatu amongft the Paraguefe, and Armadillo among the Spaniards, are all gene- 
ric names of thefe fpecies of quadrupeds. Buffon confines the name. Quirchine 
eho not Cirquincon as he writes it to one fingle fpecies; as alfo that of | Ajotochtli. 

(2) Cai, not Sai as Buffon writes it, is in the Guarani tongue the generic 
‘name of all the Cercopithecus ; but he confines it alfo to one {pecies. 
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SvizzeRo,-called by the Mexicans T/almototli, a qua- 
druped in form like the fquirrel, but different in its 
mode of life, and almoft twice as large, 20. 

Tarra, or weafel of Guiana. 

_ Tamanova, or rather Tamanduda, the ‘middling tpecies 
among the Ant-killers, 26. 

Tamannoir, the largeft {pecies of the Ant-killers, 26. 

Tapet, or Tapeto, a quadruped of South America, re- 


fembling both the hare and rabbit. The true wall 


in the Guarani language is Tapiiti, 30. _ 

-Tapir, (0), a large quadruped of America, called by 
the Spaniards Anta, Danta, and Granbestia, and in 
other American languages, Tapii, Tapiira, Beori, 
Tlacaxolotl, Fc. 23. 

TarsIERE, a quadruped fomething like the Marmofa 
and Tlacuatzin, 29. 

‘TATUETO, a name given by count de Buffon to that 

fpecies of ‘Tatu which is covered with two fhells and 

eight bands, 21. 

- TLACUATZIN, a curious quadruped, the female of which 

carries its young, after having brought them forth, in 

a bag or membrane which it has under its belly. In 

different countries of America it has the following 

names, Chucha, Churcha, Mucamuca, Fariquée, Fara, 
and Auaré. The Spaniards of Mexico call it, T/acua- 
che. Some naturalifts have given it the improper name 
of Filandro, and others, the extremely proper one of 

Didelfus. Count de Buffon calls it Larigue and Cari- 

gue, changing the name arigue, by which it is known 

in Brafil. 21. 

| ToPORAGNO, 


\ 


(ce) We willingly adopt the name Tapir, becaufe it is already in ufe among. . 


modern zoologifts, and is not otherwife equivocal. That of Great-beaft is pro- 
per to the Alce ; that of Anta or Danta is likewife given to the Zebu, a quadru- 
ped of Africa very different from the Tapir. 


~™ 
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Toporacno (in the Spanifh mufarana), 30. 

Tuza, not Tucan, as count de Buffon writes ( p); in 
Mexican, Tozan ; a quadruped of Mexico, of the 
Mole kind, but larger and more beautiful, 30. 

VAMPIRO, great bat of America. © 

Uarina, with Buffon, Ouarine (q); great-bearded cer- 
copithecus, called in Quito Omeco, 30. 

Vison, or American pole-cat, 27. 

Uistiti, fpecies of {mall cercopithecus, 30. 

Unau, a fpecies of floth without tail, (r) 26. 

Common Fox, 14. 

Urson, quadruped of cold countries, fimilar to but dif- 
ferent from the beaver, 25. 

ZORRILLO, or Zorriglio, a fpecies of polecat (s), 27. 
From this catalogue we fee that the count de Buffon, 

who could not find more than feventy fpecies of quadru- 

peds in all America, in the progrefs of his Natural Hif- 
tory acknowledges and diftinguifhes at leaft ninety-four ; 
we fay at least, as betides thofe above mentioned we 
ought to mention the common hog, the ermine, and 
others, which, denied by Buffon to America in fome 
places of his hiftory, are granted to it in others. 

Vor. III. Kk SECT. 


(p) We know not if the Tuza is of the fame fpecies of quadruped which the 
Peruvians call Tupu tupu. 

(q) The count de Buffon doubts whether the A/wata which is a cercopithecus 
of a large fize, is of the fame fpecies with the Uarina; but we affure him it is 
certainly of the fame f{pecies, and therefore we have not put down the Aluata, 
(which he writes Alouate' in this catalogue. 

(r) ‘The count de Buffon juftly diftinguifhes two fpecies of the floth, the one 
furnifhed with a tail, the other not; becaufe befides this they bear other differ- 
ent characters. In Quitothey call the floths Quillac, or Quigllac, and in Orono- 
ko Proto. 'The Spaniards call them Pereza, which means flothfulnefs, and Pe- 
rico ligero, or {wift dog, by way of antiphrafis. Bs 

(s) Zorrillo, or little fox, isthe generic name which the Spaniards give-to Pole- 
cats. ‘The Mexicans call them Efat/. In Chili Chinghe, and in other countries 
of South America Mapurito, Agnatuja, &c. 
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Species which Count de Buffon has confounded with others 
that are different. 


The Guanaco with the Llama or Gliama (#) 

The Vicugna with the Paco. 

The Cli with the Tapete or Tapiiti (a) 

The Huiztlacuatzin, or Mexican porcupine, with the 
Cuandu or porcupine of Guiana (x). 

The Tlacocelotl with the Ocelotl (y). 

The Tepeitzcuintli, or mountain dog of Mexico with the 
Glutton (z). 

The Xoloitzcuintli, or bald dog with the Wolf. 

The 


(¢) Befides other characters of diftinction between the Llama, the Guanaco, 
the Vicugna, and Paco, they have never been known to copulate though put 
together in one place. If this circumftance is fufficient to allow us to infer a dif- 
ference of f{pecies between the dog and the wolf, quadrupeds very fimilar in ex- 
ternal figure and internal organization, what ought we to conclude refpecting 
four quadrupeds which are more different from each other than the dog is from 
the wolf ? 

(w) To render ourfelves certain of the difference between the Ci#/i and the Ta- 
pete it is fufficient to compare the defcriptions which Hernandez and Buffon give 
of each. 

(x) See what we have faid in the firft book of our Hiftory concerning the dif- 
ference between the Mexican oftrich and that of Guiana. 

(y) The count de Buffon is defirous of perfuading us that the T/acacelot] and 
Ocelot! are but one fame animal ; the laft the male, the other the female; that 
Ocelotl is the fame name with T/acocelotl excepting the fyncope. We might as 
well fay that Canis isnot different from Semicanis, and that Tygris is the fame as 
Semitygris, becaufe the Mexican Ocelotl is the fame thing with Tygris and Tlaco- 
celotl means nothing but Semitygris. ‘The count de Buffon is not blameable for 
not knowing the Mexican language; but neither ought he to be excufed for de- 
ciding on matters in which he was ignorant. Hernandez, who faw and examin- 
ed asa naturalift both thofe two wild animals, certainly deferves the greater 
credit. ; 

(z} See what we have faid refpediing thefe three laft quadrupeds in our fourth 
differtation. 
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The Itzcuintepozotli, or hunch-backed dog, with the 
Alco or Techichi. We ought therefore to add thefe 
eight fpecies, which he has confufed with others, to the 
ninety-four above mentioned, cee will make one hun- 
dred and two. 


oe ty Pe 


Species unknown, or unjustly denied by the Count de Buffon 
to America. 


AcHUNI, cercopithecus of Quito, furnifhed with a long 
fnout and very fharp teeth, and covered with hair 
like briftles. Manufcript in our poffeffion. 

AHUITZOTL, {mall amphibious quadruped of Mexico, 
defcribed by us in our firft book. 

AMIZTLI, an amphibious quadruped of Mexico, de- 
{cribed by us (a) 

CACcoMIZTLE, a ee of Mexico, fimilar to the 
pole-cat in its mode of living, but different i in fhape, 
defcribed in our firft book. 

Doe of Cibola, or dog of burden, a quadruped of the 
country of Cibola, fimilar in form to a mattiff, which 
the Indians employ to carry burdens. Several hifto- 
rians of Mexico mention this {trong animal. 

CHIcHico, cercopithecus of Quito, fo {mall that it can 
be heldin the hand. Itis found of different colours. 
MS. 


CHILLIHUEQUE, a large quadruped of Chili, fimilar 
to 


(2) In a note of the firft book of our Hiftory we faidthat the Amiztli appear- 
ed to us the fame quadruped with that called by Buffon Saricovienne; but on far- 
ther reflection and confideration we have found thofe two quadrupeds fpecifical- 
ly different 
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to the Guanaco, but different. Hiftory of Chili, by 
Molina. , | 

CHINCHILLA, fpecies of woolly field-rat, mentioned 
by many hiftorians of South America. 

CHINCHIMEN, or fea-cat, an amphibious quadruped of 
the fea of Chili. Nat. Hift. of Chili. 

CinocePHaxus Cercopithecus, a quadruped of Mexico, of 
which Hernandez, Briffon, and others make mention. 

Cojore, (in Mexico Cojotl) a wild beaft defcribed in 
this hiftory. 

Common RassirT, called by the Mexicans Tochtli. | 

Cut, or Peruvian rabbit, a {mall quadruped, fimilar to 
the Indian pig, of which feveral hiftorians of Peru 
make mention. 

CuLrev, a particular fpecies of large fox in Chili. 
Hift. of Chili. 

Decu, or dormoufe of Chili. Ibid. 

Sra-Hoc, a particular fpecies of amphibious hog of 
Chili, Ibid. 

Ferret of Chili and Paraguay, called in Guarani Fa- 
guarohape. Ibid. and MS. with us. , 

Honey-cat. Thus the Spaniards name a quadruped of 
the province of Chaco, in South America, fimilar in 
form to the cat, which lies in watch for birds upon 
trees, ‘and is extremely fond of the honey of bees. 
MS. with us. 

Guanaqur, a fpecies of field-rat, of a blueifhcaft, in Chili. 
Nat. Hift. of Chili. 

Horro, great cercopithecus of Quito and Mead, all 
black but the neck, which is white. It cries loudly 
in the woods, and when upright on its feet meafures 
the height of aman. MS. with us. , 

HueEmuL, cloven-footed horfe of Chili. Hift. of Chili. 

; ’ JAcuaARON, 
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JAGUARON, in Guarani Yaguaru, an amphibious wild 
animal of Paraguay, called by fome naturalifts the wa- 
tertyger. MS. with us. — 

Kiki, quadruped of Chili, of the weazel kind. Hitt. 
of Chili. | 

- Majan, quadruped fimilar to a hog, which has a 
round body, and its briftles fticking up. It inhabits 
Paraguay. MS. with us. 

Pisco-CusHILLo, or avis cercopithecus, cercopithecus of 
Quito, which is covered from the neck to the tail with 
a.certain kind of feathers. MS. with us. 

Common Hrpce-Hoc of Paraguay. MS. with us. 

Rar, moft common in America before the Spaniards 

- landed there, and called by the Mexicans Quimichin. 
Defcribed by us. 

The common FreLp-ratT of Mexico and other countries 

of America. 

Taje, a quadruped of California, of which mention is 
made both in the printed hiftory and in manufcripts of 
that peninfula. The Taye is unqueftionably the Ibex 
of Pliny, defcribed by count de Buffon under the name 
Bouquetin.- 

TaiTETu, a quadruped of Paraguay, of the hog kind, 
the female of which brings forth two young which 
are united together by means of the navel-ftring. MS. 
Dy us 

Wuite Bapcer of New York, defcribed by Briffon. 

THOPEL-LAME, an amphibious quadruped of the fea of 
Chili, a fpecies of fea-calf, more fimilar {till to the 
lion than that feen by lord Anfon. Hiftory of Chili. 

Tuatcojote, in Mexico Tlalcojotl, a common quadru- 
ped of Mexico, defcribed in book i. 


Common WHITE FieELpD Mousse of Mexico. : 
Common 
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Common Fretp Moussz of Mexico and other countries 
of America. — , 

Mouse of Maule, a quadruped of that province, in the 
kingdom of Chili, fimilar to the Marmot, but twice 
as large. Hift. of Chili. 

TREFLE, or Trefoil, a large quadruped of North Ame- 
rica, defcribed by Bomare. 

Viscacua of the fields, a quadruped fimilar to the rab- 
bit, but furnifhed with a large tail turned upwards. 
Acofta and other hiftorians of South America men- 
tion it. 

ViscacHA of the mountains, a quadruped ‘odeatie 
beautiful, of the fame kind with that of the fields, 
but different in fpecies. MS. by us. 

Usnacua, or Cercopithecus nocturnus of Quito. MS. &c. 


Thefe forty fpecies, added to thofe one hundred and 
two above mentioned, make one hundred and forty-two 
fpecies of American quadrupeds. If we add to thofe, 
horfes, affes, bulls, fheep, goats, common hogs, and 
Guinea-pigs, dogs, cats, and houfe mice, tranfported 
there fince the conqueft, we fhall have at prefent an 
hundred and fifty-two fpecies in America. Count de 
Buffon, who in all his Natural Hiftory does not enume- 
rate more than two hundred fpecies of quadrupeds in 
the countries of the world hitherto difcovered, in his 
work entitled, Epoches de la Nature, reckons now three 
hundred ; fo large has the increafe been in the fpace of 
a few years! But now that they are three hundred, — 
America, although it does not make more than a third 
part of the globe, has notwithftanding almoft one half 
of the fpecies of its quadrupeds. We repeat a/most, 
becaufe we have omitted all thofe of which we are in 

doubt — 
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doubt whether they are different from thofe defcribed 
by Buffon. Our principal aim in forming this catalogue 
has not been to fhew the miftakes of the count de Buf- 
fon in his enumeration of American quadrupeds, and 
the error of his opinions concerning the imagined {carci- 
ty of matter in the new world, but to be of fome fervice 
to European naturalifts by pointing out to them fome 
quadrupeds hitherto unknown, and removing in fome 
degree thofe difficulties which have been occafioned by 
indiftin& appellations of them. ‘They might defire to 
have exact defcriptions along with them, and even in 
this we fhould be willing to contribute every thing in 
our power, were it not foreign to our purpofe. In. 
order to make this catalogue, befides the great ftudy in 
which it has engaged us, we have obtained written in- 
formations from perfons of learning and accuracy of 
knowledge, experienced in different countries of Ame- 
rica, for whofe obliging communications we owe them 
the greateft acknowledgments. 


DISSERTATION 


( 256°) 


DISSERTATION V. 
On the Phyfical and Moral Constitution of the Mexicans. 


N Mexico and the other countries of America four 
claffes of men may be diftinguifhed. Firft, The pro- 
per Americans, commonly called Indians, or thofe who 
are defcended of the ancient peoplers of that new world, 
and have not mixed their blood with the people of the 
old continent. Secondly, The Europeans, Afiatics and 
Africans eftablifhed in thofe countries. Thirdly, The 
fons or defcendants of them who have been called by the. 
Spaniards Criollos, that is Creoles, although the name © 
principally belongs to thofe defcendants of Europeans 
whofe blood has not been mixed with that of the Ame- 
ricans, Afiatics, or Africans. Fourthly, The mixed 
breeds called by the Spaniards castas, that is thofe who 
are born or defcended of an European and an Ameri- 
can, or from an European and an African, or from an 
African and American, &c. All thofe claffes of men 
have been fated to meet with the contempt and defama- 
tion of Mr. de Paw. He fuppofes or feigns the climate 
of the new world to be fo malignant as to caufe the de- 
generacy of not only the Creoles and proper Americans 
who are born in it, but alfo thofe Europeans who re- 
fide there, although they have been born under a milder 
fky, and a climate more favourable, as he imagines, to 
all animals. If Mr. de Paw had written his philofophical 
refearches in America, we might with reafon apprehend 
the degeneracy of the human fpecies under the climate 
_ of America; but as we find that work and many others 
of the fame ftamp produced in Europe, we are confirm- 
ed 
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ed by them in the truth of the Italian proverb taken 
from the Greek, Tutto il mondo 2 pacfe. But leaving 
afide the prejudices and prepoffeflions of that philofo- 
pher and his partizans again{t the other claffes of men, 
we fhall only treat of that which he has written againft 
the native Americans, as they are the moft injured and 
the leaft defended. If in the writing of this Differtation 
we had given way to intereft or paflion, we would 
rather have undertaken the defence of the Creoles, 
which, befides that it would have been more eafy, fhould 
naturally have interefted us more.’ We are defcended 


* of Spanifh parents, we have no aflinity or relation to 


the Indians, nor can we hope for any recompenfe from 
their mifery : our motive is the love of truth, and the 


caufe of humanity. 


te aly las Paces © 
Of the Corporeal Qualities of the Mexicans. 


Mr. de Paw, who finds fault with the ftature, the 
formation, and the fuppofed irregularities of the animals 
of America, has not been more indulgent towards its 
men. If the animals appeared to him a fixth part lefs 
in fize than thofe of Europe, the men, as he reports, are 
alfo fmaller than the Caftilians. If in the animals he re- 
marked the want of tail, in the men he complains of the 
- want of hair. If in the animals he found many {ftriking 
deformities, in the men he abufes the complexion and 
fhape. If he believed that the animals there, were not 
fo ftrong as thofe of the old continent, he affirms, in like 
manner, that the men are feeble in extreme, and fubjec&t 

Vou. III. L.1 ) to 
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to a thoufand diftempers occafioned by the corruption of 
the air and the ftench of the foil. 

Concerning the ftature of the Americans he fays, im mn 
general, that although i it is not equal to the ftature of the 
Caftilians, there is but little difference between them. 
But we are confident, and it is notorious through the 
whole of New Spain, that the Indians who inhabit thofe 
_countries, lying between nine and forty degrees of north 
latitude, which are the limits of the difcoveries of the 
Spaniards, are more than five Parifian feet in height, and 
that thofe who do not reach that ftature are as few in 
number amongft the Indians as they are amongft the 
Spaniards. We are certain befides, that many of thofe 
nations, as the Apaches, the Hiaquefe, the Pimefe, and 
Cochimies, are at leaft as tall as the talleft Europeans ; 
and we are not confcious, that in all the vaft extent of 
the new world, a race of people has been found, except 
the Efquimaux, fo diminutive in ftature as the Laplan- 
ders, the Samojeds, and Tartars, in the north of the old 
continent. ‘In this refpect, therefore, the inhabitants of 
the two continents are upon an equality. - 

In regard to the regularity and proportion of the 


limbs of the Mexicans, we do not need to fay more than s 


we have already faid in our firft book. We are per- 
fuaded, that among all thofe who may read this work in 
America, no one will contradi& the defcription we have 
given of the fhape and charaéter of the Indians, unlefg 
he views them with the eye of a prejudiced mind. It is 
true, that Ulloa fays, in {peaking of the Indians of 
Quito, he had obferved, ‘‘ that imperfe& people abound- 
‘* ed among them, that they were either irregularly 
‘« diminutive, or monftrous in fome other refpect, that 
‘¢ they became either infenfibic, dumb, or blind, or want- 

66 ed 
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‘* ed fome limb of their body :”’ but having ourfelves 
made fome enquiry refpecting this fingularity of the 
Quitans, we were informed by perfons deferving of cre- 
dit, and acquainted with thofe countries, that fuch defects 
were neither caufed by bad humours, nor by the climate, 
but by the miftaken and blind humanity of their parents, 
who, in order to free their children from the hardfhips 
and toils to which the healthy Indians are fubjected by 
the Spaniards, fix fome deformity or weaknefs upon” 
them, that they may become ufelefs: a circumftance of 
mifery which does not happen in other countries of Ame- 
rica, nor in thofe places of the fame kingdom of Quito, 
where the Indians are under no fuch oppreffion. M. 
de Paw, and, in agreement with him, Dr. Robertfon, 
fays, that no deformed perfons are to be found among 
the favages of America; becaufe, like the ancient La- 
cedemonians, they put to death thofe children which are 
born hunch-backed, blind, or defective in any limb ; but 
that in thofe countries where they are formed into fo- 
cieties, and the vigilance of their rulers prevents the 
murder of fuch infants, the number of their deformed 
and irregular individuals is greater than it is in any other 
country of Europe. This would make an exceeding 
good folution of the difficulty if it were true : but if, pof- 
fibly, there has been in America a tribe of favages who 
have imitated the barbarous example (a) of the cele- 
brated Lacedemonians, it is certain that thofe authors 
have no grounds to impute fuch inhumanity to the reft 
of the Americans ; for that it has not been the praétice, 
at leaft with the far greater part of thofe nations, is to 
be 
(2) That inhuman practice of killing children which were born deformed, 


was not only permitted in Rome, but was prefcribed by the laws of the Twelve 
Tables» Pater if ignem ad deformitatem puerum cite necato. 
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be demonftrated from the atteftations of the authors the 
beft acquainted with their cuftoms.  Befides, in all the 


countries of Mexico, or New Spain, which make at leaft 


one fourth of the new world, the Indians lived in fo- 
cieties together, and aflembled in cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, under the care of Spanifh or Creole magiftrates 
and governors, and no fuch inftances of cruelty towards 
their infants are ever feen or heard of; yet deformed 
‘people are fo uncommon, that all the Spaniards and. Cre: 
oles, who came from Mexico to Italy, in the year 1768, 
were then, and are {till much furprifed to obferve the 
great number of blind, hunch-backed, Jame, and other- 
wife deformed people, in the cities of that cultivated: 
peninfula. The caufe of this phenomenon, which fo 
many writers have obferved among the Americans, muft 
therefore be different from that to which the above men- 
tioned authors would impute it. 

No argument againft the new world can be drawn’ 
from the colour of the Americans ; becaufe their colour 
is lefs diftant from the white of the Europeans than it. 


is from the black of the Africans, and a great part of the 


Afiatics. The hair of the Mexicans, and of the greater: 
part of the Indians, is, as we have already faid, coarfe 
and thick ; on their face they have little, and im general. 
(6; none on their arms and legs: but it is an error to” 
fay, as M. de Paw does, that they are entirely deftitute 
of hair in all the other parts of their body. Thisis one of 
the many paflages of the Philofophical Refearches, at 
which the Mexicans, and all the other nations, muft {mile 
to find an European philofopher fo eager to diveft them 
of the drefs they had from nature. He read, without 

doubt, 


(b) We fay, in general, becaufe there are Americans in Meni who are 
bearded, and have hair on their arms and limbs. 


i- 
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doubt, that ignominious defcription, which Ulloa gives 
of fome people of South America (c), and from this fin- 
gle premife, ner to his 1OBies he deduces his general 
conclufion. 

+ The very afpect of an iseolies Mdlhaca, or Con- 
gan, would have fhocked Mr. de Paw, and made him re- 
call that cenfure which he paffes on the colour, the make, 
and hair of the Americans. What can be imagined more 
contrary to the idea we-have of beauty, and the perfec- 
tion of the human frame, than a man whofe body emits 
a rank f{mell, whofe fkin is as black as ink, whofe head 
and face are covered with black wool, inftead of hair, 
whofe eyes are yellow and bloody, whofe lips are thick 

and blackifh, and whofe nofe is flat ? Such are the inhabi- 
tants of a very large portion of Africa, and of many iflands 
of Afia. What men can be more imperfeé than thofe who 
meafure no more than four feet in {tature, whofe faces 
are long and flat, the nofe comprefled, the irides yellow- 
ith black, the eye-lids turned back towards the temples, 
the cheeks extraordinarily elevated, their mouths mon- 
ftroufly large, their lips thick and prominent, and the 
lower part of their vifages extremely narrow? Such, 
according to count de Buffon (d), are the Laplanders, 
the Zemblans, the Borandines, the Samgeds, and Tar- 
tars in the Eaft. What objects more deformed than men 
whofe faces are too long and wrinkled even in their 
youth, their nofes thick and comprefled, their eyes {mall 

and 


(c) Ulloa, in the defcription which he gives of the Indians of Quito, fays, 
that hair neither grows upon the men nor upon the women when they arrive at 
puberty, as it does on the reft of mankind; but whatever fingularity may at- 
attend the Quitans, or occafion this circumftance, there is no doubt that among 
the Americans in general, the period of puberty is accompanied with the fame 
fymptoms as it is among other nations of the world. 

(d) Hift. Nat.tom. vi. 
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and funk, their checks very much raifed, the upper jaw 
low, their teeth long and difunited, their eye-brows fo 
thick, that they fhade their eyes; the eyelids. thick, 
fome briftles on their faces inftead of beard, large thighs 
and {mall legs ? Such is the piéture count de Buffon gives 
of the Tartars, that is of thofe people who, as he fays, 
inhabit a traétof land in Afia, twelve hundred. leagues 
long and upwards, and more than feven hundred and 
fifty broad. Amongft thefe the Calmucks are the moft 
remarkable for their deformity, which is fo great, that, 
according to Tavernier, they are the moft brutal men of 
all the univerfe. ‘Their faces are fo broad that there i isa 
fpace of five or fix inches between their eyes, according 
as count de Buffon himfelf affirms, In Calicut, in Cey- 
lon, and other countries of India, there is, fay Pyrard 
and other writers on thofe regions, a race of men who 
have one or both of their legs as thick as the body of 
aman; and that this deformity among them is almoft 
hereditary. ‘The Hottentots, befides other grofs imper- 
fe&tions, have that monftrous irregularity attending them, 
of a callous appendage . extending from the os pubis 
downwards, according to the teftimony of the hiftorians 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Struys, Gemelli, and other 
travellers affirm, that in the kingdom of Lambry, in the 
iflands of Formofa, and of Mindoro, men have been 
found with tails. Bomare fays (¢), that a thing of this 
kind in men is nothing elfe than an elongation of the as 
coccygis ; but what is a tail in quadrupeds but the clon- 
gation of that bone, though divided into diftiné articula- 
tions { (Ff )? However it may be, it is certain,. that that 
elongation 
(c) Didtion. de Hiftoire. Nat. v. Homme. oe 
(/) See Heifter. Anat. de Ofibus trunci. 
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elongation renders thofe ‘Afiatics fally as irregular : as if it 
was a real tail. 

‘If we were, in like manner, ‘to go throught the nations 
of Afia and Africa, we fhould hardly find any extenfive 
country where the colour of men is not darker, where 
there are not ftronger irregularities obferved, and groffer 
defeéts to be found in them, than M. de Paw finds fault 
with in the Americans. The colour of the latter is a 
good deal clearer than that of almoft all the Africans, 
and the inhabitants of fouthern Afia. The fcantinefs of 
beard is common to the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Hlands, and of all the Indian Archipelago, to the famous 
Chinefe, Japanefe, Tartars, and many other nations of 
the old continent. ‘The imperfections of the Americans, 
however great they may be reprefented to be, are cer- 
tainly not comparable with the defeéts of that immenfe 
people, whofe character we have fketched, and others 
whom we omit. All thefe circumftances might have re- 
ftrained the pen of M. de Paw, but they flipped his 
-memory, or he fhut out the recollection of them. 

_M. de Paw reprefents the Americans to be a feeble 
and difeafed fet of nations: Ulloa, on the contrary af. : 
firms, that they are healthy, robuft, and ftrong. Which 
of the two merits the greater credit? M. de Paw, who 
undertook at Berlin to review the Americans without 
knowing them ; or Ulloa, who refided amongft them for 
fome years, and converfed with them in different countries 
of South America; M. de Paw, who employed himfelf 
to degrade and debafe them, in order to eftablifh his ab- 
furd fyftem of degeneracy, or Ulloa, who, though by 
no means favourable in general to the Indians, was not 
bent on forming any fyftem, but only on writing what he 

judged 
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judged to be true ? The impartial ocadecnins decide this 
queftion. 

M. de Paw, in order to demonftrate the weal ia 
diforder of the phyfical conftitution of the Americans, 
adduces feveral proofs, which we ought not to omit. 
Thefe,are, 1. That the firft Americans who were 
brought to Europe went mad during their voyage, and 
their madnefs continued till death. 2. That grown men 
in many parts of America have milk in their breatts. 
3. That the American women are delivered with great 
facility, have an extraordinary plenty of milk, and the 
periodical evacuation of blood is fcanty and irregular. 
4. That the leaft vigorous European conquered in wreft- 
ling any American whatever. 5. That the Americans 
could not bear the weight of a light burden. 6. That 
they were fubject to the venereal salle sn and other 
endemic difeafes. 

With regard to the firft proof, we dana it as being 
altogether falfe and inconfiftent. Mr. de Paw fays, on 
the faith of the Fleming Dappers, that the firft Ameri- 
cans whom Columbus brought with him in 1493, were 
going to kill themfelves during the voyage, but that 
having been bound in order to prevent them from do- 
ing fo, they ran mad, and their madnefs lafted while 
they lived; that when they entered into Barcelona, 
they frightened the citizens to fuch a degree with their 
howls, their contorfions, and their convulfive motions, . 
that they were thought to be delirious. We have ne- 
_ ver feen the work of Dappers, but we have no doubt 

that his account is a {tring of fables ; for we do not find, 
that either any of his cotemporary authors, nor thofe 
who wrote in the years immediately following, make any — 
mention of fuch an event; but, on the contrary, from 
what 
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what they fay, it is eafy to demonftrate the falfity of his 
ftory. Gonzalez Hernandez Oviedo, who was in Barcelo- 
_na when Columbus arrived, faw, and knew thofe Ameri- 
cans, and was an eye-witnefs of what happened, fays no- 
thing of their madnefs, their howls, and contorfions, 
which he would not naturally have omitted had they 
been true, as he was rather unfavourable to the Indians, 
as we have faid before, particularly when he was minute- 
ly relating their entry into that city, their baptifm, their 
names, and in part their end. He fays, that Columbus 
brought with him, from the ifland of Hifpaniola, ten 
Americans, one of which died on the paflage, three re- 
mained fick in Palos, a port of Andalufia, where, as he 
imagines, they died foon after, and the other fix came to 
Barcelona, where the court was then held; that they 
were well inftruéted in the Chriftian doérines and bap- 
tifed: Peter Martyr, of Aighera, who was alfo in Spain 
when Columbus arrived, makes mention of the Indians 
(k) which that famous admiral brought with him, but 
does not fay a word about their madnefs: on the con- 
trary, he relates, that when Cortes returned to Hifpa- 
niola, he carried back three of the Indians with him, as 
all the others had died by that time, from change of air 
and food (7); and that he employed one of them to 

Vou. Ul, M m | gain 


(4) Sommar. della Stor. delle Ind. Occid. cap. 4. 

(1) To the cauies of the death of thofe Americans, mentioned by P. Mar- 
tyr, may be added the extraordinary hardthips they fuffered in that horrid voy- 
age, the circumftances of which are to be found in the letters of Columbus, 
publithed by his fon. From the number of thofe who died, mentioned by 
Martyr, an exception ought to be made of that American whom the prince 
Don John retained with him, as he did not die tilltwo years after, according 
to the teftimony of Oviedo. But although they had all died on the voyage, or 
become frantic and mad, it fhould not caufe any wonder, confidering what is 


recited by M. de Paw himfelf, in Part iii. fet. 2. of his Refearches: “ Les 
“‘ academiciens 
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gain information of the ftate of the Spaniards whom he 
had left in that ifland. Ferdinand Columbus, a learned 
and diligent writer of the life of Chriftopher Columbus 
his father, who happened alfo to be in Spain at that time, 
makes a minute detail of the voyages and aétions of his 
glorious parent, fpeaks of the Indians whom he had feen, 
and relates nothing more of them than P. Martyr. The 
account given by Dappers, therefore, is falfe, or at leaft 
we will fay, that madmen learned the Spanifh language, 
that the Catholic kings chofe madmen to be with them, 
to amufe them with their horrible howls; and laftly, 
that Columbus, the prudent Columbus, made ufe of one 
of thefe madmen, to gain information of all that had 
happened to the Spaniards in Hifpaniola while he had 
been abfent. 

The anecdote of milk in the breafts of the Americans 
is one of the moft curious which we read in the Philofo- 
phical Refearches, and moft worthy to excite our f{miles, 
and the mirth of all the Americans: but it is neceflary 
to confefs, that Mr. de Paw has fhewn more moderation 
than many others whom he has quoted. ‘The celebrated 
naturalift Johnfton, affirms, in his {haumattegraphia, on 
the faith of we know not what travellers, that in the 
new world almoft all the men abound with milk in their 
breafts. In all Brafil, fays the author of the Hittorical 
Refearches, the men alone fuck!e children, for the wo- 
men have hardly any-milk. We do not know whether 
moft to admire the effrontery and impudence of thofe tra- 

vellers 


“ academiciens Francois,” he fays, “ enleverent au de la de Torneo deux Lap- 
“ pons, qui, obfedés et martyrisés par ces philofophes, mournrent de defefpoir 
‘en route.” Neither the country which the Laplanders left, nor the voyage 
which they had to make, can be compared with the country and the voyage of 
thofe Americans; nor can we imagine the Spanifh failors, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, fo humane as the French academicians of the eighteenth. 
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vellers who invent and publifh fuch fables, or the excefs 
of fimplicity in thofe who repeat them. If there had ever 
been a nation of the new world, in which fuch a pheno- 
menon had been obferved (which M. de Paw cannot 
prove), that certainly would not have been fufficient to 
fay, that in many places of America milk abounds in the 
breafts of men; and much lefs to affirm, as Johnfton 
does, of almoft all the men in the new world. 

Thofe fingularities, which Mr. de Paw remarks in 
the American woman, would be moft acceptable to 
them if they were true; for nothing certainly could be 
more defirable to them, than to be freed from the pains 
and difficulties of child-bearing, to abound with that li- 
quor which nourifhes their children, and to be fpared the 
inconveniencies which are occafioned by thofe periodi- 
cal and difagreeable evacuations? But that which would 
be efteemed by them a circumftance of happinefs, is re- 
ported by M. de Paw as a proof of their degeneracy ; 
for that eafe of delivery, he fays, fhews the expanfion of 
the vaginal paffage, and the relaxation of the mufcles of 
the matrix, on account of the fluids being too copious : 
their abundance can only proceed from the humidity of 
their conftitutions, and that, otherwife, they do not con- 
form with the women of the old continent ; whereas 
they, according to M. de Paw’s legiflation, are the mo- 
del of all the world. Surely it muft excite the wonder 
of every one, that whereas the author of the Hiftorical 
Refearches remarks fuch a fcarcity of milk in the Ameri- 
can women, that the men are obliged to fuckle their own 
children; the author of the Philofophical Refearches 
on the contrary, fhould attribute to them fuch an extra- 
ordinary abundance of it; and who is there, that in 
reading thefe and other fimilar contradiCtions and tales 

publifhed 
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publifhed in Europe, particularly a few years back, will 
not difcover that the travellers, hiftorians, naturalifts, and 
philofophers of Europe, have made America the maga- 
zine of their fables and fictions ; and in order to render 
their works more entertaining, from the marvellous no- 
velty of their pretended obfervations, have afcribed to 
all the Americans, whatever fingularities have been ob- 
ferved in one individual, or perhaps in none? 

The American women are fubjeé to the common fen- 
tence of nature, and are not delivered without pains ; 
poflibly, not with fo much apparatus as attends the wo- 
men of Europe; becaufe they are lefs delicate, and more 
accuftomed to the inconveniences of life. Thevenot 
fays, that the Mogul women are delivered with great 
eafe, and that the day afterthey are feen going through 
the {treets of the cities, and yet there is no reafon to find 
fault with their fruitfulnefs, or their conftitution. 

The quantity and quality of milk in the American wo- 
men in Mexico, and other countries of America, are well 
known to the European and Creole ladies, who take 
them commonly as wet-nurfes to their children; they 
find that they are wholefome, faithful, and diligent, in 
fuch fervice. Nor does it matter to fay, that the ancient 
Americans are talked of, and not the moderns, as M. de 
Paw has fometimes replied to his adverfary Don Perne- 
ty; fince befides, that his propofitions againft the Ame- 
ricans are all meant of the prefent day, as it is manifeft 
to every one who has read his work, that diftin@ion has 
no place in many countries of America, and particularly 
in Mexico. The Mexicans ufe, for the moft part, the 
fame food which they fed upon before the conqueft. The 
climate, if poflibly itis changed in fome regions, from the 
cutting down of the woods, and the draining of {tagnant: 

waters, 
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waters, in Mexico is ftill the fame. Thofe who have 
compared, as we have, the accounts of the firft Spani- 
ards, with the prefent {tate of that kingdom, know that 
the fame lakes, the fame rivers, and, in general, the 
fame woods, {till fubfift. 

With refpe& to the menfes of the American women, 
we can give no account, nor do we know who can. M. 
de Paw, who has from Berlin feen fo many things of 
America, has, perhaps, found, in fome French author, 
the manner of knowing that which we neither can, nor 
choofe to enquire into. But granting that the menftrual 
evacuation of the American women is fcanty and irre- 
gular, it argues nothing againtt their conftitution, as the 
quantity of that evacuation depends, as count de Buffon 
juftly obferves, on the quantity of their aliment, and in- 
fenfible perfpiration. Women who eat much, and take 
little exercife, have abundant men/es. In hot countries, 
where perfpiration is more copious than it is in cold, 
that evacuation is more fparing. If the fcantinefs of fuch 
evacuation can proceed from fobriety in eating, from 
the heat of the clime and exercife, why produce it as an 
argument of a bad conftitution? Befides, we do not 
know how to reconcile that {cantinefs of the menfés with 
the fuperabundance of fluids, which M. de Paw fup- 
pofes in the women of America, to be a confequence of 
the diforder of their phyfical conftitution. 

The proofs above mentioned of the weaknefs of the 
Americans, are not better fupported. M. de Paw fays, 
that they were overcome in wreftling by all the Euro- 
peans, and that they funk under a moderate burden ; 
that by a computation made, two hundred thoufand 
Americans were found to have perifhed in one year from 
carrying of baggage. With refped to the firft point, it 

would 
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would be neceffary that the experiment of wreftling was 
made between many individuals of each continent, and 
that the victory fhould be attefted by the Americans as 
well as the Europeans. But however that may be, we 
do not pretend to maintain, that the Americans are 
{tronger than the Europeans. ‘They may be lefs ftrong 
without the human fpecies having degenerated in them. 
The Swifs are ftronger than the Italians, and ftill we do 
not believe the Italians are degenerated, nor do we tax 
the climate of Italy. The inftance of two hundred thou- 
fand Americans having died in one year, under the 
weight of baggage, were it true, would not convince 
us fo much of the weaknefs of the Americans, as of the 
inhumanity of the Europeans. In the fame manner that 
thofe two hundred thoufand Americans perifhed, two 
hundred thoufand Pruffians would alfo have perifhed 
had they been obliged to make a journey of between 
three and four hundred miles, with a hundred pounds 
of burden upon their backs; if they had collars of iron 
about their necks, and were obliged to carry that load 
over rocks and mountains ; if thofe who became exhautt- 
ed with fatigue, or wounded their feet fo as to impede 
their progrefs, had their heads cut off that they might 
not retard the pace of the reft; and if they were not 
allowed but a fmall morfel of bread to enable them to 
fupport fo fevere a toil. The fame author (m) from 
whom M. de Paw got the account of the two hundred 
thoufand Americans who died under the fatigue of car- 
rying baggage, relates alfo all the above mentioned cir- 
cumftances. If that author therefore is to be credited 
in the laft, he is alfo to be credited in the firft. Buta 

philofopher 


(m) Las Cafas. 
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philofopher who vaunts the phyfical and moral qualities 
of the Europeans over thofe of the Americans, would 
have done better, we think, to have fupprefled facts fo 
opprobrious to the Europeans themfelves. It is true, 
that neither Europe in general, nor any nation of it in 
particular, can be blamed for the excefles into which 
fome individuals run, efpecially in countries fo diftant 
from the metropolis, and when they act againft the ex- 
prefs will and repeated orders of their fovereigns; but 
if the Americans were difpofed to make ufe of M. de 
Paw’s logic, they might from fuch premifes deduce uni- 
verfal conclufions againft the old continent in the fame 
manner, as he is continually forming arguments againft 
the whole of the new world, from what has been ob- 
ferved in fome particular people, or poflibly only in fome 
individuals. 

He allows the Americans a great agility of body, and 
{wiftnefs in running ; becaufe they are accuftomed from 
childhood to this exercife : neither then ought he to deny 
them ftrength; for, as it is clear from their hiftory and 
from their paintings, that as foon as they could walk, 
they were habituated to carry burdens, in which occupa- 
tion they were to be employed all their lives; in like 
manner no other nation ought to be more vigorous in 
carrying burdens, becaufe no other exercifed itfelf fo 
much as the Americans in carrying loads on their backs, 
on account of their want of beafts of burden (x), with 
which other nations were provided. If Mr. de Paw had 
feen, as we have, the enormous weights which the Ame- 

ricans 


(x) Although the Peruvians had beafts of burden thefe were not fuch as could 
ferve them in tranfporting thofe large ftones which were found in fome of their 
buildings, and in thofe of Mexico: having no machines either for affilting them 
in that work, it muft have been done folely by the ftrength of men. 
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ricans fupport on their fhoulders,; he would never have 
reproached them with feeblenefs. : 

But nothing demonftrates fo clearly the sdtauttts of 
the Americans as thofe various and lafting fatigues in 
which they are continually engaged. Mr. de Paw fays 
(0), that when the new world was difcovered; nothing 
was to be feen but thick woods; and that at prefent 
there are fome lands cultivated, not by the Americans 
however, but by the Africans and Europeans ; and that 
the foil in cultivation is to the foil which is uncultivated 
as two thoufand to two millions. Thefe three affertions 
are precifely as many errors. To referve, however, what 
belongs to the labours of the ancient Mexicans for ano- 
ther Differtation, and to fpeak oniy of latter times, it is 
certain that fince the conqueft the Americans alone have 
been the people who have fupported all the fatigues of 
agriculture in all the vaft countries of the continent of 
South America, and in the greater part of thofe of 
South America fubjecét to the crown of Spain. No Eu- 
ropean is ever to be feen employed in the labours of the 
field. The Moors, who, in comparifon of the Ameri- 
cans, are very few in number in the kingdom of New 
Spain, are charged with the culture of the fugar-cane 
and tobacco, and the making of fugar ; but the foil def- 
tined for the cultivation of thofe plants is not with re- 
{fpeé&t to all the cultivated land of that country in the 
proportion of one totwo thoufand. ‘The Americans are 
the people who labour on the foil. ‘They are the tillers, 
the fowers, the weeders, and the reapers of the whieat, 
of the maize, of the rice, of the beans, and other kinds 
of grain and pulfe, of the cacao, of the vanilla, of the 
cotten, of the indigo, and all other plants ufeful to the - 

fuftenance, 


(e) Defence de Recherches, cap. xi. 
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fuftenance, the clothing, and commerce of thofe provin- 
ces; and without them fo little can be done, that in the 
year 1762, the harveft of wheat was abandoned in many 
places on account of a ficknefs which prevailed and pre- 
vented the Indians from reaping it. But this is not all; 
the Americans are they who cut and tranfport all the 
neceflary timber from the woods; who cut, tranfport, 
and work the ftones; who make lime, plafter, and 
tiles; who conftruét all the buildings of that kingdom, 
except a few places where none of them inhabit; who 
open and repair all the roads, who make the canals and 
fluices, and clean the cities. ‘They work in many mines 
of gold, of filver, of copper, &c. they are the fhepherds, 
herdfmen, weavers, potters, bafket-makers, bakers, cou- 
riers, day-labourers, &c.; in a word, they are the per- 
fons who bear all the burden of public labours. .Thefe 
are the employments of the weak, daftardly, and ufelefs 
Americans, while the vigorous M. de Paw and other in- 
defatigable Europeans are occupied in writing invectives 
again{t them. 

Thefe labours, in which the Indians are continually 
employed, certainly atteft their healthinefs and f{trength ; 
as, if they are able to undergo fuch fatigues, they can- 
not be difeafed, nor have an exhautted ftream of blood 
in their veins, as M. de Paw infinuates. Jn order to 
make it believed that their conftitutions are vitiated, he 
copies whatever he finds written by hiftorians of Ame- 
rica whether true or falfe, refpeting the difeafes which 
reign in fome particular countries of that great conti- 
nent ; and efpecially concerning the venereal diftemper, 
which he conceives to be truly American. With re- , 
{pect to the venereal diforder, we fhall treat of it at large 
in another Diflertation: concerning other difeafes, we 
oon. Th Na erant, 
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grant, that in fome countries in the wide compafs of 
America men are expofed more than elfewhere to the 
diitempers which are occafioned by the intemperature of 
the air, or the pernicious quality of the aliments; but 
it is certain according to the affertion of many refped- 
able authors acquainted with the new world, that the 
American countries are for the moft part healthy; and 
if the Americans were difpofed to retaliate on M. de 
Paw and other European authors who write as he does, 
they would have abundant fubject of materials to throw 
diicredit on the clime of the old continent, and the con- 
ftitution of its inhabitants in the endemic diftempers 
which prevail there, fuch as the elephantiafis and leprofy 
of Egypt and Syria (p), the verben of fouthern Afia, 
the dragoncello or worm of Medina, the pircal of Mala- 
bar, the yaws or Guinea-evil, the tiriafi or morbus pedi- 
cularis of Little Tartary, the fcurvy and dyfentery of 
northern countries, the plica of Poland, the goitiers of 
Tyrol and many Alpine countries, the itch, rickets, the 
oar (7), and above all the plague, which has fo 

often 


(p) The elepbantiafis, an endemic difeafe of Egypt, and entirely unknown in 
America, was fo common in Europe in the thirteenth century, that there were, 
according to what Mathew Paris fays, an exact writer of that time, nineteen 
thoufand hofpitals for it. 

(g) The {mall-pox was carried to America by the Europeans, and made as 
great a havoc there as the venereal difeafe did in Europe. The rickets is a dif- 
temper unknown in the new world; this we conceive the principal caufe of 
there being fewer deformed and imperfect fhaped people there than in Europe. 
The itch exifts either not at all, or fo rarely, that during many years refidence 
in different countries of Mexico, we never faw one infected with that difeafe, 


nor ever heard of any one who was. ‘The vomito prieto, which appears to be an’ 


endemic diftemper alfo, is extremely modern, and is not felt except in fome 
places of the torrid zone frequented by Europeans. ‘The firft who were feized 
with it were the failors of fome European veffels, who immediately after the 
bad diet they had during their voyage, eat greedily of fruit, and drank immo- 
derately of brandy. Ulloa affirms, that in Carthagena, one of the moft un- 
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often depopulated whole cities and provinces of the old 
continent, and which annually commits immenfe havoc 
in the Ea(ft : the moft terrible fcourge of the human race, 
but hitherto warded off from the new world. 

Laftly, The fuppofed feeblenefs and unfound bodily 
habit of the Americans do not correfpond with the length 
of their lives. Among thofe Americans whofe great fa- 
tigues and exceflive toils do not anticipate their death, 
there are not afew who reach the age of eighty, ninety, 
and an hundred years ; and, what is more, without there 
being obferved in them that decay which time common- 
ly produces in the hair, in the teeth, in the fkin, andin 
the mufcles of the human body. ‘This phenomenon, fo 
much admired by the Spaniards who refide in Mexico, 
cannot be afcribed to any other caufe than the vigour of 
their conftitutions, the temperance of their diet, and the 
falubrity of their clime. Hiftorians, and other perfons 
who have fojourned there for many years, report the 
fame thing of other countries of the new world. But if 
poflibly there is any region where life is not to fo much 
prolonged, at leaft there is no one where it is fo much 
fhortened as in Guinea, in Sierra Leona, in the Cape of 
Good Hope, and other countries of Africa, in which 
old age commonly begins at forty ; and he who arrives 
at fifty is looked upon as an octogenary is with us (r). 

Of 


healthy places of America, this ditemper was not known before the year 1729, 
and that it began among the crews of the European veffels, which arrived there 
under the command of D. D. Giuftiniani. 

(r) The Hottentots, fays Buffon, are fhort livers, for they hardly exceed forty 
years of age. Drack attefts that certain nations inhabiting the frontiers of the 
Ethiopian diftriéts, on account of the f{carcity of aliment, feed on falted locufts, 
and that this wretched food produces a horrid effect: when they arrive at the 
age of forty, certain flying infects breed upon their bodies, which foon occafion 
their deaths, by devouring firft their belly, then their breaft, and laftly their 
very bones. Thefe, and the kind of infedts by which, as M. de Paw himfelf 

confeiles, 
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Of them it might be faid with fome fhew of reafon, that 
their blood is wafted, and their phyfical conftiteeien's 1s 
overthrown. | | vibitsga 


SEO ae 
On the mental Qualities of the Mexicans. 


HITHERTO we have examined what M. de Paw has 
faid concerning the corporeal qualities of the Americans. 
Let us now fee what are his fpeculations concerning their 
minds. He has not been able to difcover any other cha- 
racters than a meinory fo feeble, that to-day they do not 
remember what they did yefterday ; a capacity fo blunt, 


that they are incapable of thinking, or putting their ideas" 


in order; a difpofition fo cold, that they feel no excite- 
ment of love; a daftardly fpirit, and a genius that is tor- 
pid and indolent. In fhort, he paints the Americans in 
fuch colours, and debafes their fouls to fuch a degree, 
that although he fometimes inveighs again{ft them, that 
they put their very rationality in doubt, we do not doubt, 
that if -he had then been confulted, he would have de- 
-clared himfelf contrary to the opinion of rationalists. 
We know well that many other Europeans, and, what 
is {till more wonderful, many of thofe children or defcen- 


dants of Europeans who are born in America, think as 


M. de Paw does; fome from ignorance, fome from want 
of refleGtion, and others from hereditary prejudice and 
prepoffeffion. But all this and more would not be fuf- 
ficient to belie our own experience and the teftimony of 

other 


confeffes, the inhabitants of Little Tartary are deftroyed, are certainly greatly 
worfe than thofe worms which he fays, are found amoneft fome © people of Ame- 
vica. 
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other Europeans whofe authority has a great deal more 
weight, both becaufe they were men of great judgment, 

learning, and knowledge of thefe countries, and becaufe 

they gave their teftimony in favour of ftrangers againtt 

their own countrymen. The atteftations and arguments 

which we could adduce in favour of the mental qualities 

of the Americans are fo numerous, that they would fill 

a great volume; we fhall, however, to avoid prolixi- 

ty or confufion, confine ourfelves to a few, which are 

worth a thoufand others. 

Zummarraga, firft bifhop of Mexico, a prelate of hap- 
py memory and highly efteemed by the catholic kings, 
for his learning and irreproachable life, his paftoral zeal 
and apoftolic labours, in his letter written in the year 
1531, to the general chapter of the P. P. Francifcans, 
affembled in Tolofa, {peaks thus of the Indians : ** They 
‘© are temperate and ingenious, particularly in the art 
‘¢ of painting. They are not ungifted with mental talents. 
«¢ The Lord be praifed for all.”’ If M. de Paw does not 
value the teftimony of this moft venerable prelate, whom 
he calls a bigot and barbarian, in right of that authority 
which he has arrogated to himfelf to injure thofe whofe 
fentiments are not conformable to his extravagant fyftem 
of degeneracy, let him read what Las Cafas, the firft 
bifhop of Chiapa, has written, who knew them well, from 
having refided many years in different parts of America. 
He in a memorial prefented to Philip 11. fpeaks of them 
thus: ‘** The Americans alfo are people of a bright and 
“¢ lively genius, eafy to be taught and to apprehend 
_ every good doétrine, extremely ready to embrace our 
<¢ faith and virtuous cuftoms, and the people of all others 
<¢ in the world who feel leaft embarraflment in it.””? He 
makes ufe almoft of the fame expreflions in his refutation 

of 
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of the anfwers of Dr. Sepulveda ; ** The Indians have,” 
he fays, ‘* as good an underftanding and acute a genius, 
‘¢ as much docility and capacity for the moral and fpecu- 
<¢ lative fciences, and are, in moft inftances, as rational 
‘¢ in their political government, as appears from many 
<¢ of their extremely prudent laws, and are as far ads 
‘* vanced in the knowledge of our faith and religion, in 
*¢ good cuftoms and civilization where they have been 
*¢ tutored by perfons of religious and exemplary life, and 
‘¢ are arriving at refinement and polifh as faft as any na- 
“* tion ever did fince the times of the apoftles.”? Since 
M. de Paw believes all that which this learned exempla- 
ry prelate wrote again{t the Spaniards, although he was 
not prefent at the greater part of the faéts which he re- 
lates, he ought much more to believe that which the 
fame bifhop, depofes in favour of the Americans, as an 
eye-witnefs and refident among them; as there is much 
lefs requifite to make us believe that the Americans are 
people of a good genius and difpofition, than to per- 
fuade us of thofe horrid and unheard of cruelties of the 
Spanifh conquerors. | 
But if he does not admit the teftimony of that great 
bifhop, becaufe he efteems him, though wrongfully, to 
have been a cheat, and ambitious hypocrite, he may 
read the depofition concerning them of the firft bifhop of 
Tlafcala, Garces, a moft learned man, and highly and 
juftly efteemed by his famous patron Ant. de Nebrija, 
the reftorer of letters in Spain. This renowned prelate 
in his Latin Letter to pope Paul II. written in 1536, 
after ten years continual commerce with, and obferva- 
tion of the Americans, among many praifes which he 


beftows on their difpofitions, and the gifts of their minds, © 


he extols their genius, and in fome degree raifes it above 
that 
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that of his countrymen, as may appear from the paflage 
of his letter which we have fubjoined here below (s). 
What perfon is there who would not give greater faith 
to thofe three bifhops, who, befides their probity, their 
learning, and character, had long commerce with the 
Americans, than to other authors who either never faw 
the Americans, or viewed them without reflection, or 
_ paid improper and unjuft deference to the informations 
of ignorant, prejudiced, or interefted men? 

But laftly, if M. de Paw refufes the depofitions of 
thefe three witnefles, however refpectable, becaufe 
they were ecclefiaftics, to whom he thinks weaknefs of 
mind attached, he cannot but fubmit to the judgment 
of the famous bifhop of Angelopoli, Palafox. Mr. de 
Paw, thougha Pruflian and a philofopher, calls that pre- 
late the venerable fervant of God. If he gives fo much 
faith to this venerable fervant of God in what he wrote 
againft the Jefuits in his own caufe, why not believe him 
in what he has written in favour of the Americans! Let 
him read the work of this prelate, compofed in order to 
demonttrate the difpofition, genius, and virtues of the 
Indians. 

Notwithftanding the implacable hatred which M. de 
Paw bears to the ecclefiaftics of the Roman church, and 
to the Jefuits in particular, he praifes the Natural and 
Moral Hiftory of Acofta, and calls it very juftly an ex- 

cellent 


(s) “ Nunc vero de horum figillatim hominum ingenio, quos vidimus ab hinc 
“ decennio, quo ego in Patria converfatus eorum potui perfpicere mores ac inge- 
“‘ nia perfecutari, teftificans coram te, Beatiffime Pater qui Chrifti in terris Vi- 
*¢ carium agis quod vidi quod audivi et manus noftre contrectaverunt de his pro- 
* genitis ab ecclefia per qualecumque minifterium meum in verbo vit quod fin- 
“‘ gula fingulis referendo, id eft paribus paria, rationis optimz compotes funt 
“ et integri fenfus ac capitis fed infuper noftratibus pueri iftorum et vigore {pi- 
“ ritus et fenfuum vivacitate dexteriore in omni agibili et intelligibili preftantio- 
“ res reperiuntur.” 
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cellent work. This judicious, impartial, and very learn- 
ed Spaniard, who faw and obferved with his own eyes 


the Americans in Peru as well as Mexico, employs the 


whole fixth book of this excellent work in demonftrating 
the good fenfe of the Americans by an explanation of 
their ancient government, their laws, their hiftories in 
paintings -and knots, calendars, &c. tobe informed of 
his opinion on this fubjeét, it will be fufficient to read the 
firft chapter of that book. We requeft M. de Paw, as 
well as our readers, to read it attentively, as there are 
matters in it worthy of being known. M. de Paw will 
difcover there the origin of the error into which he, and 
many Europeans, have fallen, and will perceive the 
great difference there is between viewing things while 
the fight is dimmed by paflion and prejudices, and ex- 
amining them with impartiality and cool judgment. M. 
de Paw thinks the Americans are beftial; Acofta, on 
the other hand, reputes thofe perfons weak and pre- 
fumptuous who think them fo. M. de Paw fays, that 


the moft acute Americans were inferior in induftry and _ 
fagacity to the rudeft nations of the old continent. Acof- 


ta extols the civil government of the Mexicans above ma- 
ny Republics of Europe. M. de Paw, finds in the mo- 
ral and political conduét of the Americans, nothing but 
barbarity, extravagance, and brutality; and Acofta finds 
there, laws that are admirable and worthy of being pre- 
-ferved for ever. To which of thefe two authors our 

‘greateft faith is due, the impartial reader will decide. 
We cannot here avoid the infertion of a paffage of the 
Philofophical Refearches, in which the author difcovers 
his turn for defamation as well as enmity to truth. ‘* At 
<< firft, he fays, the Americans were not believed to be 
‘* men, but rather fatyrs, or large apes, which might be 
| “¢ murdered 
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** murdered without remorfe or reproach. At laft, in 
“¢ order to add infult to the oppreffion of thofe times, a 
‘¢ pope made an original bull, in which he declared, that 
*¢ being defirous of founding bifhopricks in the richeft 
‘¢ countries of America, it pleafed him, and the Holy 
Spirit, to acknowledge the Americans to be true men: 
*¢ in fo far, that without this decifion of an Italian, the 
‘* inhabitants of the new world would have appeared, 
** even at this day, to the eyes of the faithful, a race of 
‘¢ equivocal men. ‘There is no example of fuch a deci- 
*¢ fion, fince this globe has been inhabited by men and 
*¢ apes.””? We fhould rejoice that there was no other ex- 
ample in the world of fuch calumnies and infolence as 
thofe of M. de Paw, but that we may put the complex- 
ion of this paflage in its true light, we fhall give a copy 
of that decifion, after having explained the occafion 
of it. 

Some of the firft Europeans who eftablifhed them- 
felves in America, not lefs powerful than avaricious, de- 
firous of enriching themfelves to the detriment of the 
Americans, kept them continually employed, and made 
ufe of them as flaves; and in order to avoid the re- 
proaches which were made them by the bifhops and mif- 
fionaries who inculcated humanity, and the giving liber- 
ty to thofe people, to get themfelves inftructed in reli- 
gion, that they might do their duties towards the church 
and their families, alleged, that the Indians were by 
nature flaves and incapable of being inftru&ed; and 
many other falfehoods of which the Chronicler Herrera 
makes mention again{ft them. ‘Thofe zealous ecclefiaf- 
tics being unable, either by their authority or preach- 
_ing, to free thofe unhappy converts from the tyranny of 
fuch mifers, had recourfe to the Catholic kings, and at 

Voi. LI. Oo laft 
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laft obtained from their juftice and clemency, thofe laws 
as favourable to the Americans as honourable to the 
court of Spain, that compofe the Indian code, which 
were chiefly due to the indefatigable zeal of the bifhop 
de la Cafas. On another fide, Garces, bifhop of Tlaf- 
cala, knowing that thofe Spaniards bore, norwith{tand- 
ing their perverfity, a great refpe& to the decifions of 
the vicar of Jefus Chrift, made application in the year 
1586, to pope Paul III. by that famous letter, of which 
we have made mention; reprefenting to him the evils 
which the Indians fuffered from the wicked Chriftians, 
and praying him to interpofe his authority in their be- 
half. ‘The pope, moved by fuch heavy remonftrances, 
defpatched the next year the original bull, a faithful 
copy of which we have here fubjoined (¢), which was 
not made, as is manifeft, to declare the Americans free 

men ; 


(#) Paulus papa III. univerfis Chrifti Fidelibus prefentes Literas infpecturis 
Salutem & Apoftolicam Benedictionem—* Veritas ipfa, que nec falli, nec fal- 
“ lere poteft, cum Predicatores Fidei ad officium predicationis deftinaret, dix- 
“ iffe dignofcitur: Euntes docete omnes gentes: omnes dixit abf{que omni delectu, 
“ cum omnes. Fidei difciplina capaces exiftant. Quod videns & invidens ipfius 
““ humani generis zmulus, qui bonis operibus, ut pereant, femper adverfatur, 
“ modum excogitavit hactenus inauditum, quo impediret, ne Verbum Dei Gen- 
“ tibus, ut falve fierent, predicdretur: ut quofdam fuos fatellites commovit, 
“* qui fuam cupiditatem adimplere cupientes. Occidentales & Meridionales In- 
«“ dos, & alias Gentes, que temporibus iftis ad noftram notitiam pervenerunt, 
“ fub pretextu quod Fidei Catholice expertes exiftant, uti bruta animalia, ad 
“ noftra obfequia redigendos effe, paflim afferere prefumant, & eos in fervitu- 
“ tem redigunt tantis affictionibus illos urgentes, quantis vix bruta animalia 
“ illis fervientia urgeant. Nos igitur, qui ejufdem Domini noftri vices, licet 
“ indigni, gerimus in terris, & Oves gregis fui nobis commiffas, que extra ejus 
“© Qvile funt, ad ipfum Ovile toto nixu exquirimus, attendentes Indos ipfos, 
* utpote veros homines, non folum Chriftiane Fidei capaces exiftere fed, ut no- 
“© bis innotuit, ad Fidem ipfam promptiflime currere, ac volentes fuper his con- 
“ gruis remediis providere, predictos Indos & omnes alias gentes ad notitiam 
“© Chriftianorum in pofterum deventuras, licet extra fidem Chrifti exiftant, fua 
“ libertate & dominio hujufmodi uti, & potiri, & gaudere libere & ligite pofle, 

** nec 
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men; for fuch a piece of weaknefs was very diftant from 
that or any other pope: but folely to fupport the natu- 
ral rights of the Americans again{t the attempts of their 
oppreflors, and to condemn the injuftice and inhumanity 
of thofe, who, under the pretence of fuppofing thofe 
people idolatrous, or incapable of being inftructed, took 
from them their property and their liberty, and treated 
them as flaves and beafts. The Spaniards, indeed, would 
have been more pitiable than the rudeft favages of the 
new world, if they had waited for a decifion from Rome 
before they would acknowledge the Americans to be 
true men. It is well known, that long before the pope 
defpatched that bull, the Catholic kings had earneftly re- 
commended the inftrution of the Americans, had given 
the moft careful orders that they fhould be well treated, 
and that no wrong fhould be offered either to their pro- 
perty or their perfons; and had fent feveral bifhops to 
the new world, and fome hundreds of miffionaries at the 
royal expenfe, to teach thofe fatyrs the faith of Jefus 
Chrift, and train them in the Chriftian mode of life. In 
1531, fix years before that bull was out, the French mif- 
fionaries alone had baptized in Mexico more than a mil- 
lion of thofe fatyrs; and in 1534, the ferfinary of the 
Holy Crofs was founded in Tlatelolco, for the inftru€tion 
of a confiderable number of thole large apes, where they 
learned the Latin language, Rhetoric, Philofophy, and 
Medicine. If at firft the Americans were efteemed fa- 

! tyrs 5 


“ nec in fervitutem redigi debere, ac quicquid fecus fieri contigerit irritum & 
“ inane, ipfofque Indos, & alias Gentes Verbi Dei predicatione, & exemplo 
** bonz vite ad dictam Fidem Chrifti invitandos fore. Auctoritate Apoftolica 
“© per prefentes literas decernimus, & declaramus, non obftantibus prxmiilis, 
** cxterifque contrariis quibufcunque.”—Datum Romz anno 1537. IV. Non. 
fun. Pontificatus noftri anno IfI. Quefta, e non altra é quella famofa bolla, per 
la quale s’é fatto un si grande {chiamazzo. 
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tyrs, nobody can better prove it than Chriftopher Co- 
lumbus their difcoverer. Let us hear, therefore, how that 
celebrated admiral fpeaks, in his account to the Catholic 
king and queen, Ferdinand and Ifabella, of the firft fatyrs 
he faw in the ifland of Haiti, or Hifpaniola. ‘‘ I fwear,” 
he fays, ** to your majefties, that there is not a better 
‘© people in the world than thefe, more affectionate, 
** affable, or mild. They love their neighbours as them- 
‘* felves ; their language is the {weeteft, the fofteft, and 
** the molt cheerful ; for they always {peak {miling ; and 
‘¢ although they go naked, let your majefties believe me, 
“¢ their cuftoms are very becoming ; and their king, who 
‘is ferved with great majefty, has fuch engaging man- 
‘¢ ners, that it gives great pleafure to fee him, and alfo 
“¢ to confider the great retentive faculty of that people, 
‘¢ and their defire of knowledge, which incites them to 
‘¢ afk the caufes and the effects of things (z).”? As M. 
de Paw employed ten continued years to fearch into the 
affairs of America, he ought to have known, that in the 
countries of the new world fubjected to the Spaniards, 
no other bifhopricks are founded there than thofe which 
the Catholic king has conftituted. To him belong, from 
the patronage given him over American churches by 
pope Julius II. in 1508, the foundation of bifhopricks, 
and the prefentation of bifhops. To affirm, therefore, 
that Paul III. would acknowledge the Americans to be. 
true men, in order to found bifhopricks in the richeft 
countries of the new world, is but the calumny of an 
enemy of the Roman church ; for if he was not blinded 
by enmity, he wouid rather have perceived the zeal and 
humanity which the pope difplays in that bull. | 

Dr. 


(w) Cap. xxxii. of the Hiftory of Chr. Columbus, written by his fon. 
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Dr. Robertfon, who, in a great meafure adopts the 
extravagant notions of M. de Paw, fpeaks thus of the 
Americans, in the VIIIth book of his Hiftory of America. 
‘¢ Some miffionaries aftonifhed equally at their flownefs 
<< of comprehenfion, and at their infenfibility, pronounc- 
‘¢ ed them a race of men fo brutifh, as to be incapable of 
‘¢ underftanding the firft principles of religion.’? But 
what miflionaries thefe were, and how much their judg- 
ment is to be trufted, can be underftood from no body 
better than Garces, in the above mentioned letter to 
pope Paul I. Let the paflage which we have here 
fubjoined be read (w), it will appear from it, that the 
reafons of fuch an error, were the ignorance and floth 
of thofe miflionaries ; and we add, the falfe ideas they 
had imbibed from their infancy. Las Cafas, Acofta, and 

other grave writers on America, fay the fame thing as 


Garces. 
(74 A 


(«) Quis tam impudenti animo ac perfricata fronte incapaces fidei afferere 
audet, quos mechanicarum artium capaciflimos intuemur, ac quos etiam ad mi- 
nifteriam noftrum redactos bone indolis, fideles, & folertes experimur? Et fi 
quando, Beatiffime Pater, Tua Sandctitas aliquem religiofum virum in hanc de- 
clinare fententiam audierit, etfi eximia integritate vite, vel dignitate fulgere 
videatur is, non ideo quicquam illi hac in re preftet auctoritatis, fed eumdem 
parum aut nihil infudaffe in illorum converfione certo certius arbitretur, ac in 
eorum addifcenda lingua, aut inveltigandis ingeniis parum ftuduiffe perpendat : 

“nam qui in his caritate chriftiana laborarunt, non fruftra in eos jactare retia ca- 
ritatis affirmant ; illi vero qui folitudini dediti, aut ignavia prepediti neminem 
ad Chrifti cultum fua induftria reduxerunt, ne inculpari poflint quod inutiles fue- 
rint, quod propriz negligentie vitium eft, id Infidelium imbecillitati adfcribunt, 
veramque fuam defidiam falfa incapacitatis impofitione defendunt, ac non mi- 
norem culpam in excufatione committunt, quam erat illa, a qua liberari conantur. 
Ledit namque fumme iftud hominum genus talia afferentium hanc Indorum mi- 
ferrimam turbam: nam aliquos religiofos viros retrahunt, ne ad eofdem in fide 
inftruendos proficifcantur: quamobrem nonnulli Hifpanorum qui ad illos debel- 
landos accedunt, horum freti judicio illos negligere, perdere, ac ma¢tare opinari 
folent non effe flagitium. = Ex literis fuliani Garces Ep. Tlaf. ad Paulum III. 
Pont, Max. 
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“* A council held at Lima,” continues Dr. Robertfon, 
** decreed, that on account of this incapacity they ought 
** to be excluded from the facrament of the Eucharitt. 
‘* And though Paul Ill. by his famous: bull, iffued in 
‘* the year 1537, declared them to be rational creatures, 
** entitled to all the privileges of Chriftians; yet, after 
“* the lapfe of two centuries, during which they have 
‘© been members of the church, fo imperfe@ are their 
‘¢ attainments in knowledge, that very few poffefs fucha 
‘< portion of fpiritual difcernment, as to be deemed wor- 
“ thy of being admitted to the holy communion... .. 
¢¢ Even after the moft careful inftruétion, their faith is 
“* confidered feeble and dubious, and though fome of 
‘¢ them have been taught the learned languages, and 
‘¢ have gone through the ordinary courfe of academic 
‘¢ education with applaufe, their frailty is fo much fuf- 
“* pected, that no Indian is ever ordained a prieft, or re- 
*¢ ceived into any religious order.”” In a few words, 
here are four errors at leaft. 1. That a council of Lima 
had excluded the Indians from the facrament of the Eu- 
charift, on account of their imbecility of mind. 2. That. 
Paul II. declared the Indians rational creatures. 3. 
That very few Indians poffefs fuch a portion of fpiritual 
difcernment as to be judged worthy to approach to 
the facred table. 4. That no Indian is ever ordained a 
prieft. 

With refpe& to the firft, it is true, that in an affem- 
bly held at Lima, in the year 1552, which was called 
Primum concilium Lima, though it was not a council, 
nor had ever any authority of a council, it was ordained 
that the Eucharift fhould not be adminiftered to the In- 
dians until they were perfectly inftruéted and perfuaded 
in things of faith ; becaufe that facrament is the food of - 

the 
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the perfe&, but not becaufe they were efteemed weak of 
—underftanding. This is clear from the firft’ provincial 
council vulgarly called the fecond, held in Lima in the 
year 1567, which ordered priefts to adminifter fuch fa- 
crament to all the Indians who found themfelves difpofed 
for it (y). But notwithf{tanding that order to make thofe 
ecclefiaftics comply, of which Acofta juftly complained, 
the fecond council of Lima held in 1583, at which S. 
Toribio Mogrobejo prefided, endeavoured to remedy 
thofe diforders by the decrees which we here fubjoin (x), 
from which it is to be feen, that they for the fame rea- 

fons 


(y) Quanquam omnes Chriftiani adulti utriufge fexus teneantur Sanctiffimum 
Euchariftiz Sacramentum accipere fingulis annis faltem in Pafchate, hujus tamen 
Provinciz Antiftites cum animadverterent gentem hanc Indorum & recentem 
effe & infantilem in fide, atque id illorum faluti expedire judicarent, ftatuerunt 
ut ufque dum fidem perfecte tenerent, hoc divino facramento, quod eft perfecto- 
rum cibus, non communicarentur, excepto fi quis ei percipiendo fatis idoneus 
videretur .... Placuit huic Sanétz Synodo monere, prout ferio monet, omnes 
Indorum Parochos, ut quos audita jam confeffione perfpexerint, huic cexleftem 
cibum a reliquo corporali difcernere, atque eumdem devote cupere & “pofcere, 
quoniam fine caufa neminem divino alimento privare poffumus, quo tempore 
czteris Chriftianis folent, Indis omnibus adminiftrent. Conc. Lim. I. vulgo II, 
- cap. 58. 

(z) Czlefte viaticum, quod nulli ex hac vita migranti negat Mater Ecclefia, 
multis abhinc annis Indis atque /éthiopibus, cxterifque perfonis miferabilibus 
preberi debere Concilium Limenfe conftituit. Sed tamen Sacerdotum plurium 
vel negligentia, vel zelo quodam przpoftero atque intempettivo illis nihilo magis 
hodie prebetur. Quo fit, ut imbeciles anime tanto bono tamque neceffario 
priventur. Volens igitur Sancta Synodus ad executionem perducere, que Chrif- 
to duce ad falutem Indorum ordinata funt, fevere precipit omnibus Parochis, ut 
extreme laborantibus Indis atque Athiopibus viaticum miniftrare non preter- 
mittant, dummodo in eis debitam difpofitionem agnofcant, nempe fidem in Chrif- 
tum, & penitentiam in Deum fuo modo..... Porro Parochos qui a prima hu- 
jus decreti promulgatione negligentes fuerint, noverint fe, preter divine ulti- 
onis judicium, etiam peenas Arbitrio Ordinariorum, in quo confcientiz oneran- 
tur, daturos: atque in Vifitationibus in illos de hujus ftatuti obfervationc fpe- 
cialiter inquirendum. Conc. Lim. Il. vulgo I. Act. 2. cap. 19. 

In Pafchate faltem euchariftiam miniftrare Parochus non prextermittat tis, 
quos & fatis inftructos, & correctione vite idoneos judicaverit: ne & ipfe alio- 
qui ecclefiaftici preecepti violati reus fit. Ibid. cap. 20. 
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fons equally denied the eucharift to the Indians and to the 
Moors, who were flaves brought from Africa: that the 
true reafons for denying it were, in the judgment of the 
council, the negligence or floth, and the indifcreet and 
mifapplied zeal of thofe ecclefiaftics, and that the council 
found itfelf obliged to put a remedy to’fo great a difor- 
der by new decrees and fevere punifhments. We know 
well alfo, that thofe refpectable decrees were not exactly 
executed, and it became neceflary for the diocefan fynod 
of Lima, Plata, Paz, Arequipa and Paraguay, to incul- 
cate them afrefh ; but that demonftrates the obftinacy of 
the ecclefiaftics, not the want of capacity in the Ame- 
ricans. 

With refpect to the bull of Paul TI. we have already 
fhewn that it was not intended to declare the Ameri- 
cans men, but, on account of their right to all the privi- 
leges of men, to condemn their oppreffors. 

In regard to the third error of Dr. Robertfon, which 
we have mentioned above, omitting at prefent what be- 
longs to other countries of America as it is not neceflary 
here ; it is certain and notorious, that in all New Spain 
the Indians are obliged as much as the Spaniards to re- 
ceive the Eucharift at Eafter, except thofe of remote 
countries, who are admitted or not to the facred ta- 
ble, according to the judgment of the miflionaries. In 
the three audiences into which New Spain is divided, 
there are, fays Robertfon, at leaft two millions of Indi- 
ans(a). Weare confident that this number is much in- 
ferior to the truth; but be it foand no more. The 
Indians therefore, are not very few in number who pof- 
fefs fo great a portion of {piritual difcernment as to be 

judged | 


(a) Hiftory of America, Book viii. 
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judged worthy of approaching to the facred table, unlefs 
two millions appear very few to him, or he thinks thofe 
bifhops and priefts rafh, who not only admit but even ob- 
lige thofe Indians to communicate. But when we add 
to thofe the Indians of many provinces of South America 
who are equally obliged to receive the facred Eucharift, 
the number will be greatly increafed. | 

His fourth error, in which he affirms that no Indian is 
ever ordained prieft is not lefs grofs. It is’ fubje& of 
wonder, that a writer who colleéed fo great a library of 
writers on America, and for whom fo many accounts of 
the things of the New World were obtained from Ma- 
drid, fhould have been fo ill informed on this as well as on 
other points. Dr. Robertfon will pleafe to know, there- 
fore, that although the firft provincial council held in 
Mexico in the year 1555 forbid that the Indians fhould 
be ordained, not on account of their incapacity, but be- 
caufe it was thought the lownefs of their condition might 
draw fome difcredit on the ecclefiaftical ftate, neverihelefs 
the third provincial council, held in 1585, which was the 
moft celebrated of all, and whofe decifions are ftill in 
force, permitted them to be ordained priefts, provided 
there was great care taken in admitting them into facred 
orders. But it is neceflary to obferve, that the decrees 
of each council comprehend equally, and under the fame 
conditions, both the Indians and Mulattoes that are 
there, who are born or defcended of a European father 
and an African mother, or on the contrary ; and nobody, 
we believe, doubts of the talents and capacity of the 
Mulattoes to learn all the fciences. ‘Torquemada, who 
wrote his hiftory in the firft years of the laft century, fays, 
that they did not ufe to admit the Indians into religious 
orders, nor to ordain them priefts, on account of their 

Vou. Il. 7 ru violent 
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violent inclination to drinking ; but he himfelf attefts (6) 
that in his time Indian priefts were extremely fober and 
examplary : fo that it is at leaft a hundred and feventy 
years ago fince the Indians began to be made priefts. 
From that unto the prefent time the American priefts 
have been fo numerous in New Spain, that they might 
be counted by hundreds : among thofe there have been 
many hundreds of reétors, feveral canons and doétors, 
and as report goes, even a very learned bifhop. At 
prefent there are many priefts, and not a few rettors, 
among whom have been three or four our own pupils. 
If in a point of this nature fuch grofs errors have been 
committed by Dr. Robertfon, what may we not appre- 
hend from him in others which cannot fo eafily be cleared 
up and certified to an author, who writes at fo great 
a diftance from thofe countries without ever having feen 
them? 

We have had intimate commerce with the Americans, 
have lived for fome years in a feminary deftined for their 
inftruction, faw the erection and progrefs of the royal 
college of Guadaloupe, founded in Mexico, by a Mexi- 
can Jefuit, for the education of Indian children, had af- 
terwards fome Indians amongtt our pupils, had particular 
knowledge of many American rectors, many nobles, and 
numerous artifts ; attentively obferved their charaéter, 
their genius, their difpofition, and manner of thinking ; 
and have examined befides with the utmoft diligence 
their ancient hiftory, their religion, their government, 
their laws, and their cuftoms. After fuch long experi- 
ence and ftudy of them, from which we imagine our- 
felves enabled to decide without danger of erring, we 

declare 


(4) ‘Torquemada, lib. xvii. cap. 13. 
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declare to M. de Paw, and to all Europe, that the men- 
tal qualities of the Americans are not the lea{t inferior 
to thofe of the Europeans, that they are capable of all, 
even the moft abftraét, fciences, and that if equal care 
was taken of their education, if they were brought up 
from childhood in feminaries under good mafters, were 
protected and ftimulated by rewards, we fhould fee rife 
among the Americans, philofophers, mathematicians, and 
divines who would rival the firft in Europe. But it is a 
little difficult, not to fay impoflible, to make great pro- 
grefs in the fciences, in the midft of a life of mifery, fer- 
vitude, and oppreflion. Whoever contemplates the pre- 
fent ftate of Greece will not be apt to believe that thofe 
great men flourifhed there whom hiftory records, were 
we not convinced of it by their immortal works, and the 
voice of all ages. But the obftacles which the people 
of Greece have to furmount before they can become 
~ Jearned are not comparable to thofe which the Americans 
always had, and {till have to overcome. Neverthelefs, 
we wifh M. de Paw, and fome other perfons who think 
as he does, could be prefent without being obferved in 
thofe affemblies or councils which are held by the Ame- 
ricans on certain days to deliberate on public affairs, that 
they might hear how thofe fatyrs of the new world dif- 
courfe and harangue. 

Laftly, The whole ancient hiftory of the Mosicans 
and Peruvians evinces to us, that they knew how to 
think and order their ideas, that they are fufceptible of 
all the paffions and impreffions of humanity, and that the 
Europeans have had no other advantage over them than 
that of having been better inftruéted. The civil govern- 
ment of the ancient Americans, their laws, and their arts 
evidently demonftrate they fuffered no want of genius. 

Their 
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Their wars fhew us that their fouls are not infenfible to 
the excitements of love, as count de Buffon and M. de 
Paw think; fince nin fometimes took up arms in his 
caufe. : 
In regard to their courage, we have explained, when 
we fpoke of their charaéter, what we have obferved in 
the prefent, and what we judge of the ancient Americans 
on this head. But as Mr. de Paw alleges the conqueft of 
Mexico as a convincing proof of their cowardice, it may 
be proper to enlighten his ignorance, or rather to 
ftrengthen his little faith. 

“¢ Cortes,” he fays, ** conquered the empire of Mex- 
“<¢ ico with four hundred and fifty vagabonds and fifteen 
** horfes, badly armed; his miferable artillery confifted 
‘* of fix falconets, which would not at the prefent day 
‘¢ be capable of exciting the fears of a fortrefs defended 
‘‘by invalids. During his abfence the capital was 
‘* held in awe by the half of his troops. What men ! 
<¢ what events !?” : 

‘¢ It is confirmed,” he adds, ‘* by the depofitions of 
<¢ all hiftorians that the Spaniards entered the firft time 
<¢ into Mexico without making one fingle difcharge of 
“<¢ their artillery. If the title of hero is applicable to 
_ him. who has the difgrace to occafion the death of a 
‘¢ oreat number of rational animals, Ferdinand Cortes 
<« might pretend to it ; otherwife I do not fee what true 
‘¢ olory he has acquired by the overthrow of a tottering 
<¢ monarchy, which might have’ been deftroyed in the 
‘¢ fame manner by any other aflaflin of our continent.” 
Thofe paflages of the Philofophic Refearches deteét that 
M. de Paw was ignorant of the hiftory of the conqueft 
of Mexico, or that he fuppreffes what would openly con- 
tradict his fyftem ; fince all who have read that hiftory 
, know 
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know well, that the conqueft of Mexico was not made 
with four hundred and fifty men, but with more than 
two hundred thoufand. Cortes himfelf, to whom it was of 
more importance than to M.de Pawto make his brave- 
ry confpicuous, and his conqueft appear glorious, confeff- 
es the exceffive number of the allies who were under his 
command at the fiege of the capital, and combated with 
more fury again{t the Mexicans than the Spaniards them- 
felves. According to the account which Cortes gave to 
the emperor Charles V. the fiege of Mexico began with 
eighty-feven horfes, eight hundred and forty-eight Spa- 
‘nifh infantry, armed with guns, crofs-bows, fwords, and 
lances, and upwards of feventy-five thoufand allies of 
Tlafcala, Huexotzinco, Cholula, and Chalco, equipped 
with various forts of arms; with three large pieces of 
cannon of iron, fifteen {mall of copper, and thirteen brig- 
antines. In the courfe of the fiege were affembled the 
numerous nations of the Otomies, the Cohuixcas, and 
Matlatzincas, and the troops of the populous cities of the 
lakes ; fo that the army of the befiegers not only exceed- 
ed two hundred thoufand but amounted to four millions 
according to the letter from Cortes ; and befides thefe, 
three thoufand boats and canoes, came to their affiftance. 
We therefore afk M. de Paw if it appears to him to have 
been cowardice to have fuftained, for full feventy-five 
‘days, the fiege of an open city, engaging daily with an 
army fo large, and in part provided with arms fo fuperi- 
or, and at the fame time having to withftand the ravages 
of famine? Can they merit the charge of cowardice, who, 
after having loft feven of the eight parts of their city, 
and about fifty thoufand citizens, part cut off by the 
ee part by famine and ficknefs, continued to defend 

themfelves 
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themfelves until they were furioufly affaulted’ in the laft 
hold which was left them (p). 

“‘ It is certain,” fays M. de Paw, “ by the dcgedious 
‘* of all hiftorians, that the Spaniards entered the firft 
* time into Mexico without making a fingle difcharge of 
“* their artillery.”’ If this argument is peculiar to the 
logic of M. de Paw; if the Mexicans were cowards be- 
caufe the Spaniards entered into Mexico without a fingle 
difcharge of their artillery, it might as well be faid that 
the Pruflians are cowards becaufe the ambafladors of 
feveral courts of Europe enter into Berlin without dif- 
charging even a fufil. Who does not know that the 
Spaniards were admitted into that city as the ambafladors 
of the monarch of the Eaft? Hiftorians all recount this 
as well as Cortes himfelf, who feigned himfelf the am- 
baffador of the Catholic king. If the Mexicans had been 
willing to oppofe him then as they did the fecond time, 
how would the Spaniards have been able to enter with 
only fix thoufand men, when their fecond entry was fo 
difficult with two hundred thoufand (q¢)? 

With refpe& to what M. de Paw adds againft Cortes, 
we do not mean to make the apology of this conqueror, 
neither can we endure the panegyric which Solis has writ- 
ten in place of a hiftory ; but as an impartial perfon, well 
informed of all his military actions, we muft confefs, that 
in courage, conftancy, and military prudence, he rivals 


the 


(#) All that we have here faid refpecting the fiege.and conqueft of Mexico 
‘is taken from the letter of the conqueror Cortes to Charles V. 

(g) “ \tis not’ lefs certain,” fays Acofta, “ that it'wasthe aid ofthe Tlafca- 
“*lans which. obtained to Cortes his victories, and the conqueft ef Mexico; and 
“ without them it would have been impoflible to have made himfelf mafter of 
“* that place, orto have continued longer there. ‘Thofe who make’ little of the — 
“* Indians, and think the Spaniards could have conquered any country or nation 
* by the fuperiority of their arms, valour, and horfes, are grofsly deceived.” 
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the moft famous generals ; and that he poffefled that fpe- 
cies of heroifm which we acknowledge in Alexander and 
the Czefars, in whom we praife their magnanimity in fpite 
of the vices with which it was blended. | 
. The caufe of the rapidity with which the Spaniards 
conquered America has been partly mentioned by M. de 
Paw: “ I confefs,’”’ he fays, °* that the artillery was a 
‘© deftructive and all-powerful engine, which neceffarily 
‘¢ fubdued the Mexicans.”’ If to the artillery we add the 
other fuperior arms, horfes, and difcipline on the part of 
thé conquerors, and the divifions which prevailed among 
the conquered, it will be feen that there is no reafon to 
charge the Americans with pufillanimity, or to wonder 
at the violent convulfion of the new world. Let M. de 
Paw imagine, that at the time of the noify and cruel 
factions of Sylla and Marius the Athenians had invented 
artillery and other fire arms, and equipped only fix thou- 
fand men with them, joining themfelves not to the army 
of Marius, but only to fome part of his troops, and un- 
dertaken the conqueft of Italy; does not M. de Paw 
think that they would have fucceeded in fpite of all the 
power of Sylla, the courage and difcipline of the Roman 
troops, their numerous legions and cavalry, the multi- 
tude of their armies, their machines and the fortifications 
of their city? What terror would the horrid found of 
the artillery, and the deftructive violence of the balls, 
not have ftruck to the minds of the boldeft centurions, 
when they faw whole ranks of men carried off by them? 
What then mutt the effe& have been on thofe nations of 
the new world who had no arms nor cavalry, no difci- 
pline, machines, or fortifications like the Romans? That, 
on the contrary, which is truly to be wondered at, is, 
that the brave Spaniards, with all their difcipline, artil- 
| lery, 
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lery, and arms, have not been able, in two centuries, to 
fubdue the Araucan warriors of South America, though 
armed only with clubs and lances, nor. the Apaches in 
North America, armed with bows and arrows; and 
above all, what appears incredible, but is notwithftand- 
ing certain, five hundred men of the nation of the Seris, 
have for many years been the fcourge of the Spaniards 
of Sonora and Cinaloa. | 

Laftly, omitting many other abfurd opinions of M. de 
Paw againft the Americans, we fhall only now take no- 
tice of the injury which he does them of the groffeft 
kind in regard to their cuftoms. There are four princi- 
pal vices with which he charges the Americans, glutto- 
ny, drunkennefs, ingratitude, and pederafty. 

We never heard of the Americans being reproached 
with gluttony until we met with that paffage in Mr. Con- 
damine, cited and adopted by M. de Paw. We have 
found no author, who was the leaft inftruéted in the af- 
fairs of America, who did not praife the temperance of 
the Americans in eating. Whoever pleafes may on this 
‘point confult Las Cafas, Garces, the anonymous con- 
queror, Oviedo, Gomara, Acofta, Herrera, Torquema- 
da, Betancourt, &c. All hiftorians mention the won- 
der of the Spaniards at the temperance of the Indians ; 
and, on the contrary, the wonder of the Indians to fee 
the Spaniards eat more in one day than they did in a 
week. In fhort, the fobriety of the Americans is fo no- 
torious, that to defend them on this fubjeét would be fu- 
perfluous. Mr. Condamine perhaps fawn his travels 
on the river Maragnon, fome famifhed Indians eat very 
greedily, and from them was perfuaded, as happens of- 
ten to travellers, that all the Americans were gluttons. © 
It is certain that Ulloa, who was in America with Mr. 

Condamine, 
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Condamine, remained there a longer time, and got more 
knowledge of the cuftoms of the Indians, {peaks of them 
ina manner quite contrary to that French mathemati- 
clan. 

_Drunkennefs is the prevailing vice of thofe nations. 
We confefs it fincerely in the firft book of this hiftory, 
explain its effects, and point out the caufe of it; but we 
add alfo, that it did. not prevail in the country of Ana-_— 
huac before the Spaniards came there, on account of the 
great feverity with which that vice was punifhed, though 
in the greater part of the countries of the old continent 
it is fill incorrected, and ferves as an excufe for more 
heinous crimes. . It-is certain, from the inquiries made 
by authors into the civil] government of the Mexicans, 
that there were feveral laws againft drunkennefs in Mex- 
ico as well-as Tezcuco, in ‘Tlafcala,.and other {ftates, 
which we have feen reprefented in their ancient: paint- 
ings. The fixty-third painting of the collection made by 
Mendoza reprefents two youths of both fexes condemn- 
ed to death for having intoxicated themfelves, and at 
the fame time an old man of feventy, whom the laws 
permit, on account of his age, to drink as much as he 
pleates. There are few ftates in the world whofe fo- 
vereigns have fhewn greater zeal to prevent excefles of 
this kind. | 

In the above mentioned book alfo we have reported 
the common error refpeGting the gratitude of the Indi- 
ans: but as what was faid there will not be fufficient to 
convince thofe who are prepoficfled againft them, we 
fhall here relate an inftance of gratitude which will of it- 
felf be enough to diffipate ie prejudice. . In the year 
1556 died, in Urnapa, a confiderable place of the king- 
dom of Michnacan, on a vifit to his diocefs at the age of 

Vou. HI, Qq ninety- 
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ninety-five, Vafco de Quiroga, founder-and firft bifhop 
of that church, who, after the example of St. Ambrofe, 
was tranflated from the fecular jurifdiction to the epifco- 
cal dignity. This celebrated prelate, worthy of compa- 
rifon with the firft fathers of Chriftianity, laboured in- 
defatigably in favour of the people of Michuacan, in- 
ftructing them as an apoftle, and loving them as a father; _ 
he erected temples, founded hofpitals, and affigned to 
each fettlement of the Indians a branch of commerce, 
that the mutual dependance upon each other might keep 
them in ftronger bonds of union, perfeé& the arts, and 
provide a manner of life for every one. ‘The memory 
of fuch benefits is, after more than two ages, preferved 
as frefh in the minds of the Americans, as if- their bene- 
factor was yet living. The firft care of the Indian wo, 
men, as foon as their children begin to have any judg- 
ment, is to give them an account of their Tata Don Va/- 
co: for fo they ftill call him on account of the pious re- 
fpec& they bear to his memory. They communicate a 
knowledge of him by means of pictures of him, explain- 
ing all that he did in favour of their nation, and never 
pafs before his image without kneeling. This prelate 
alfo founded, in 1540, a feminary in the city of Pazcua- 
ro for the inftruétion of youth; and enjoined the Indi- 
ans of Santa Fe, a place fettled by him on the bank of the 
lake Pazcuaro, to fend every week a man to ferve in the 
feminary. He was obeyed, and for two hundred and 
thirty years pa{t an Indian has never been wanted to at- 
tend upon the feminary without any neceflity to force or 
even call them, from their zeal to make a return by fach 
fervice for the benefits which that worthy prelate con- 
ferred on them. They preferve his bones with fuch ve- 
neration in the city of Pazcuaro, that onceas the chap- 

ter 
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ter of the cathedral of Valladolid attempted to tran{port 
them there, the Indians became uneafy, and prepared to 
oppofe it by force of arms, which they would have cer- 
tainly done had not the chapter, in order to prevent any 
fuch diforder, abandoned their refolution. Can there 
be imagined a more conclufive proof of the gratitude of 
a nation? Similar demonftrations of the fame difpofi- 
tion have been given by the Indians in many places of 
the kingdom, where they wifhed to retain the mifliona- 
ries who had inftruéted them in their faith. ‘Thofe in- 
{tances, which happened.in the two laft centuries, may 
be learned from the third volume of Torquemada, and 
the Mexican Theatre of Betancourt. Of thofe which 
have occurred in our own times there are many living 
witnefles; and we can teftify fome ourfelves. If the 
Americans ever fhew themfelves ungrateful to their pa- 
trons, it is becaufe the continual experience of evils from 
them renders even their benefits fufpicious : but when- 
ever they are convinced of the fincere benevolence of 
their benefactors, they are capable of making a facrifice 
of all their poffeflions to gratitude. All who have feen 
and obferved with impartiality the manners of the Ame- 
ricans confirm this character. 

But of all the remarks made by M. de Paw againft 
the Americans, nothing has been more injurious than his 
affirmation that pederafty was much a vice in the iflands, 
in Peru, in Mexico, and in all the new continent. We 
cannot conceive how M. de Paw, after having vented fo 
horrid a calumny, had confidence to fay in his reply to 
Don Pernety, that all his work of Philofophical Refearch- 
es breathes humanity. Can it be humanity unjuftly to 
defame all the nations of the new world with a vice fo 
opprobrious to nature? Is it humanity to be enraged 

againft 
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again{t the Inca Garcilaffo becaufe he defends the Peru- 
vians from fucha charge? Although thofe were refpe@- 
ed authors who afcribed this crime to all the people of 
America, there being many refpeéted authors who fay 
the contrary, M. de Paw, according to the laws of hu- 
manity, ought to have abftained from fo grofs an accufa- 
tion. But how much more ought he to have avoided 
it when there is not any writer of authority on whofe 
teftimony he can fupport fo univerfal an affertion. He 
may find fome authors, as the anonymous conqueror, 
Gomara, and Herrera, who have accufed fome Ameri- 
cans of fucha vice, or at moft fome people of America ; 
but he will find no hiftorian of credit who has dared to 
fay that pederafty was much a vice in the iands, in Peru, 
in Mexico, and in all the new continent. On the con- 
trary, all the hiftorians of Mexico fay unanimoully, that 
fuch a vice was held in abomination by thofe nations, and 
make mention of the fevere punifhments prefcribed by 
the Jaws againft it, as appears from the works of Goma- 
ra, Herrera, Torquemada, Betancourt, and others. Las 
Cafas, in his memorial to Charles V. prefeated in 1542, 
attefts, that having made a diligent enquiry in the Spa- 
nifh iflands, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, he found 
there was no memory of fuch a vice among thofe na-. 
tions. The fame thing he affirms of Peru, Yucatan, 
and all the countries of America in general; in fome 
one place or other, he fays, there may be fome addicted 
tothat crime; but he adds, the whole new world, how- 
ever, muft not be taxed with that vice. Who then has 
authorized M. de Paw to defame, in a point fo injurious, 
the whole of the new world? Although the Ameri-: 
cans were, as he believes, men without honour, and 
without fhame, the laws of humanity forbid him to ca- 
Jumniate 
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lumniate them. Such is the excefs into which his ridi- 
culous eagernefs to depreciate America leads him, and 
fuch are the confequences of his unnatural logic, that he 
conftantly deduces from particular premifes univerfal . 
conclufions! If poffibly the Panuchefe, or any other 
people of America, were infeé&ted with that vice, is it — 
from thence to be affirmed that pederafty was much a 
vice in all the new world? The Americans might as 
well defame in the fame manner the whole old continent, 
becaufe among fome ancient people of Afia and among 
the Greeks and Romans it was a notorious vice. Be- 
fides, it is not known that there is any nation at prefent 
in America infected with that vice; whereas we are 
informed by feveral authors, that fome people of Afia 
are ftill fainted with it; and that even in Europe, if 
what Mr. Locke and M. de Paw fay is true, among 
Turks of a certain profeflion, another vice more execra- 
ble, of the fame kind, is common; and that inftead of 
being feverely punifhed for it, they are held, by that na- 
tion, in the light of faints, and receive the higheft marks 
of refpect and veneration. 

Amongtt the crimes charged to the Americans by M. 
de Paw fuicide is included. It is true that at the times 
of the conqueft many hanged themfelves, or threw them- 
felves down precipices, or put an end to themfelves by 
abftinence ; but it is not the leaft wonderful that men 
who had become defperate from continual haraffment 
and vexations, who thought their gods had abandoned, _ 
and the elements confpired againft them, fhould do that 
which was frequent with the Romans, the Franks, and 
ancient Spaniards, the modern Englifh (+), French, and 

Japanefe, 


(x) We have been informed iy a perfon who was at the fame time in Lon- 
don, that a fuicide left in writing, that he killed himfelf to get free of the tfou. 
ble of dreffing and undreffing himfelf every day. 
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Japanefe, for a flight motive ; for fome falfe idea of ho- 
nour, or fome caprice of paflion? Who could perfuade © 
himfelf that a European would reproach the Americans 
with fuicide in an age in which it is become a daily event 
in England and France (y),.where the juft ideas we > 
have from nature and her religion, are banifhed from 
the mind, and arguments invented, and books publith- 
ed, to vindicate it? So great is the rage for defamting 
America and the Americans. 

A fimilar paflion feems to have affected that Spaniard 
who formed the general Index of the Decads of Herre- 
ra, inconfiderately imputing to all the Americans what 
Herrera faysin his work of fome individuals, with vari- 
ous exceptions. We copy here what we have read in 
that Index. ‘* The Indians,” he fays, ‘* are very 
“¢ flothful, very full of vices, great drunkards, by na- 
‘“¢ ture lazy, weak, liars, cheats, fickle, inconftant, have 
“‘ much levity, cowardly, nafty, mutinous, thievifh, un- 
‘¢ srateful, inexorable, more vindictive than any other 
‘< nation, of fo low a nature, &c. that it is doubtful if 
“¢ they are rational creatures ; barbarous, beftial, and 
‘¢ Jed like the brutes by their appetites.” This is the 
language of M. de Paw, and other moft humane Euro- 
peans ; fo it appears they do not think themfelves oblig- 
ed to believe the truth with regard to the people of 
the new world, nor obferve the laws of fraternal cha- 
rity, publifhed by the fon of their own God in the old 
world. 

But it would be wf for any American of modettiie 
genius, and fome erudition, who was defirous of retaliat- 
ing upon thofe authors, to compofe a work with this ti- 

5 | tle, 


{y) We know in one of thefe laft years, there have been one hundred and: 
fifty fuicides committed in the city of Paris alone. 
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tle, Philofophical Enquiries concerning the Inhabitants 
of the Old Continent. In imitation of the method pur- 
fued by M. de Paw, he would collect whatever had 
been written of the barren countries of the old world, 
of inacceflible mountains, of marfhy plains, of impene- 
trable woods, of fandy deferts, and malignant climes ; 
of difguftful and noxious reptiles and infetts, of ferpents, 
of toads, of fcorpions, of ants, of frogs, of fcolopen- 
dras, of beetles, of bugs and lice ; of quadrupeds, irre- 
gular, fmall, without tails, imperfe& and pufillanimous ; 
of people, degenerated, ill-coloured, irregular in {tature, 
deformed in fhape, of bad conftitutions, daftardly minds, 
dull genius, and cruel difpofitions. When he came to 
the article of vices, what abundance of materials would 
be ready for his work! What examples of bafenefs, 
perfidy, cruelty, fuperftition, and debauchery ; what ex- 
ceffes in every kind of vice. The hiftory of the Romans 
alone, the moft celebrated nation of the ancient world, 
would furnifh him with an incredible quantity of the 
moft horrid depravities. He would be fenfible, that fuch 
defeéts and vices were not common to all the countries, 
nor all the inhabitants of the ancient continent; but that 
would not fignify, as he muft follow his model in M. de 
Paw, and make application of his logic. This work 
would, unqueftionably, be more valuable, and more wor- 
thy of faith than that of M. de Paw; for as this Philo- _ 
fopher does not cite againft America and the Americans 
any but European authors, that American writer, on the 
contrary, would, in his curious work, refer to, and quote 
only the authors of the fame continent againft which he 

wrote. | 
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DISSERTATION VI. 


Of the Culture of the Mexicans. 


R. de Paw, perpetually incenfed againft the new 
world, terms all the Americans barbarians and 
favages, and efteems them inferior in induftry and faga- 
city to the coarfeft and rudeft nations of the old continent. 
If he had confined himfelf to fay, that the American na- 
tions were in great part uncultivated, barbarous, and 
beaftly in their cuftoms, as many of the moft cultivated 
nations of Europe were formerly, and as feveral people 
of Afia, Africa, and even Europe are at prefent; that 
the moft civilized nations of America were greatly lefs 
polifhed than the greater part of the European nations ; 
that their arts were not nearly perfected, nor their laws 
fo good, or fo well framed ; and that their facrifices were 
inhuman, and fome of their cuftoms extravagant, we 
would not have reafon to contradi&t him. But not to 
diftinguifh between the Mexicans and Peruvians, and the 
Caribs and Iroquefe, to allow them no merit or virtues, 
- to undervalue their arts, and to depreciate their laws, 
and place thofe induftrious nations below the coarfeft 
nations of the old continent, is ob{ftinate perfiftence in an 
endeavour to revile the new worid and its inhabitants, 
inftead of purfuing, according to the title of his book, 

the inveftigation of truth. i. 
We call thofe men barbarous and Eada who, led 
more by caprice and natural will than guided by reafon, 
neither live in fociety, nor have laws for their govern- 
ment, judges to determine their differences, fuperiors to 
watch over their condué, nor exercife the arts which 
are 
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are neceflary to fupply the wants, and remedy the mife- 
ries of life; thofe, in fhort, who have no idea of the 
Divinity, or, at leaft, have not eftablifhed any worfhip 
by which they acknowledge him. ‘The Mexicans, and 
all the other nations of Anahuac, as well as the Peruvi- 
ans, confeffed a fupreme omnipotent Being, although 
their belief was like that of other idolatrous people, 
mixed with errors and fuperflition. ‘They had prietts, 
temples, facrifices, and eftablifhed rites, for the uniform 
worfhip of the Divinity. They had aking, governors, 
and magiftrates ; they had numerous cities, and a moft 
extenfive population, as we fhall make appear hereafter. 
They had laws and cuftoms, the obfervance of which 
was attended to by their magiftrates and governors. 
They had commerce, and took infinite care to enforce 
juttice and equity in contracts. Their lands were dif- 
tributed, and every individual was fecured in the pro- 
perty and poffeffion of his foil. They exercifed agricul- 
ture and other arts; not only thofe neceflary to life, 
but alfo thofe which contributed to luxury and pleafure 
alone. What more is neceflary to defend nations from 
the imputation of being barbarous and favage? Money, 
{ays M. de Paw, the ufe of iron, the art of writing, and 
thofe of building fhips, conftruéting bridges of ftone, 
and making lime. ‘heir arts were imperfeé and rude ; 
their language extremely fcarce of numeral terms and 
words fit to exprefs univerfal ideas, and their laws muft 
be reckoned none; for laws cannot be where anarchy 
and defpotifm reign. 
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Bee, Taide bh 
Of the want of Money. 
MR. de Paw decides that no nation of America was 
cultivated or civilized, becaufe no one made ufe of mo- 


ney ; and to fupport this affertion he quotes a paflage 
from Montefquieu: ‘* Ariftippus,” fays this politician 


(a2), “ having been fhipwrecked, made by {wimming to 


“¢ the neighbouring fhore ; he faw upon the fand fome 


‘¢ figures of Geometry drawn, and became full of joy, 


‘“* being perfuaded that he was thrown among a Greek 
“© people, and not any barbarous nation. Imagine to 
‘¢ yourfelf that by fome accident you are placed in an un- 
‘¢ known country ; if you find any money there, do not 


‘* doubt that you are arrived among a polifhed people.” 


But if Montefquieu juftly infers the civilization of a 
country from the ufe of money, M. de Paw does not 


well deduce the want of civilization from the deficiency 


of money. If we are to underftand by money, a piece 
of metal, with the ftamp of the prince, or the public, it 
is certain that the want of it in a nation is no token of 
barbarity. ‘* The Athenians,” fays the fame author, 
Montefquieu, ‘* becaufe they had no ufe of the metals, 
‘¢ employed oxen for money, as the Romans did fheep ;”” 
and from thence took its origin, as we all know, the 
word pecunia ; as the Romans put the ftamp of a fheep 
on the firft money they coined, which they employed af- 
—terwards in their contracts. The Greeks were certain- 
ly a very cultivated nation in the times of Homer, fince 
it was impoffible that in the midft of an uncultivated 
nation, a man fhould pring up capable of compo- 


fing 
(2) Efprit des Loix. liv. xviii. chap. 13. 
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fing the Iliad and the Odyfley, thofe two immortal 
poems, which, after twenty-feven centuries, are ftill 
admired, but have never been equalled.. The Greeks, 
however, at this period, did not know the ufe of coin- 
ed money, as appears from the works of that renown- 
ed poet, who, whenever he means to fignify the va- 
lue of any thing, expreffes it no otherwife than by the 
number of oxen or fheep which it was worth; as in the 
Vilth book of the Iliad, when he fays, that Glaucus 
gave his arms of gold, which were worth an hundred 
oxen, for thofe of Diomede, which were of copper, and 
not worth more than nine. Whenever he fpeaks of 
any purchafe by contract, he mentions it no otherwife 
than by barter, or exchange. And therefore in that an- 
cient controverfy between the Sabinians and Proculians, 
two fects of lawyers, the firft infifted that a real purchafe 
and fale could be made without a price, fupporting this 
pofition by certain paflages of Homer, where thofe are 
faid to buy and fell who only exchange. The Lacede- 
monians were a civilized nation of Greece, although they 
did not ufe money ; and among the fundamental laws 
publifhed by Lycurgus, was that law of not carrying 
on commerce otherwife than by means of exchange (5). 
The Romans had no coined money until the time of 
Servius Tullius; nor the Perfians until the time of Da- 
rius Hyftafpes ; and yet the nations which preceded thofe 
epochs were not called barbarous. The Hebrews were 
civilized at leaft from the time of their judges, but we 
do not find that ftamped money was in ufe among them 
until the time of the Maccabees. The want of coined 
money, therefore, is no argument of barbarity. 
| H 


(4) Emi fingula non pecunia fed compenfatione mercium juffit. Juftin. lib, iii. 
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If by money is underftood a fign reprefenting the va- 
lue of all merchandize, as Montefquieu defines it (c), it 
is certain, that the Mexicans, and all the other nations 
of Anahuac, except the barbarous Chechemecas and 
Otomies, employed money in their commerce. What 
was the cacao, of which they made conftant ufe in 
the market to purchafe whatever they wanted, but a 
fign reprefenting the value of all merchandize. The ca- 
cao, had its fixed value, and was reckoned by numbers ; 
but to fave the trouble of counting it, when the mer- 
chandize was of great value and worth, many thoufands 
of the nuts, they knew that every bag of a certain fize 
contained three Xiquipilli, or twenty-four thoufand nuts. 
Who will not acknowledge, that the cacao is much fit- 
ter to be made ufe of as money than oxen or fheep, 
which the Greeks and Romans made ufe of, or the falt 
which is at prefent employed by the Abyffinians ? The 
oxen and fheep could not be employed to purchafe any 
thing of {mall value, and any ficknefs, or other misfor- 
tune, which might befall thofe animals, would impove- 
rifh thofe who had no other capital. ‘* Metal has been 
‘¢ adopted for money,” fays Montefquieu, ‘* that the 
“¢ fien may be more durable. The falt which the Abyf- 
‘¢ finians ufe has this defeé that it is continually dimin- 
‘¢ ifhing.’””? Cacao, on the contrary, could pafs for any 
merchandize, was tranfportable, and guarded more ea- 
fily, and preferved with lefs danger and with lefs care. 

The ufe of cacao in the commerce of thofe nations, will 
appear, perhaps, to fome perfons, a mere exchange; 
but it was not fo: for there were feveral fpecies of ca- 
cao, andthe T/alcacahuatl, {mall cacao, which they ufed 
in their diet and beverages, was not ufed as money : 
they employed other fpecies, of inferior quality and lefs 


| ufeful 
(c) L’Efprit de Loix. 
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ufeful for food, which were in conftant circulation as 
money (d), and ufed in no other way almoft than in 
commerce. Of this fort of money, all hiftorians of Mex- 
ico, Spanifh, as well as Indian, make mention. Of 
the other four fpecies, which we fpoke of in our VIIth 
book of this hiftory, Cortes and Torquemada both give 
an account. Cortes, in his laft ietter to the emperor 
Charles V. affirms, that having made enquiries concern- 
ing the commerce of thofe nations, he found that in 
Tlachco, and other provinces, they trafficked with mo- 
ney. If he had not meant to be underitood to fpeak of 
coined money, he would not have reftricted the ufe of it to 
Tlachco, andfome other provinces ; becaufe, he knew 
very well, without making fuch enquiries, that at the 
markets of Mexico, where he had been frequently pre- 
fent, they employed, inftead of money, the cacao, and 
certain little cloths of cotton, called by them Patolquach- 
tli, and gold in duft enclofed in goofe quills. It is there- 
fore fomewhat fufpicious, notwithftanding that we have — 
faid in our former book, that there was alfo coined mo- 
ney among them, and that both thofe thin pieces of tin 
which Cortes mentions, and thofe pieces of copper, in 
form of ‘I’, mentioned by Torquemada, as two fpecies 
of money, had fome ftamp upon them authorifed by the 
fovereign, or his feudatory lords. 

To hinder any frauds in commerce, nothing but com- 
mon articles of food could be fold out of the market- 
place, which was kept, as we have already faid, in the 
greate{t order that can be imagined. ‘There were mea- 
fures fixed by the magiftrates ; the commiffaries we men- 

tioned 


(d) In the capital itfelf of Mexico, where from eighteen to twenty thoufand 
erowns (pefos fuertes) are annually coined in gold and filver, the poor people 
ftill make ufe of the cacao to purchafe {mall articles in the market. 
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tioned formerly, were continually obferving all that hap- 
pened; and the judges of commerce were charged td 
take cognizance of all difputes between the merchants, 
and punifh every trefpafs which wzs committed; and not- 
withftanding it muft be faid, that the Mexicans were in- 
ferior in induftry to the rudeft people of the old’ conti- 
nent ; ameng whom are fome, that after fo many centu- 
ries, and the example of other nations of their own con- 
tinent, do not yet know the advantages of money. 


Bi ee Ce ee 
On the Ufe of Iron. 


The ufe of iron is one of thofe things which M. de 
Paw requires to call a nation cultivated ; and from the 
want of it he believes all the Americans barbarians. So 
that if God had not created this metal, all men muft, ac- 
cording to the fentiments of this philofopher, have of ne- 
ceflity remained barbarous. But in the fame place of his 
work where he reproaches the Americans with barbari- 
ty, he furnifhes us all the arguments we could defire to 
refute it. He affirms, that in all the extent of America 
there are found but few mines of iron, and thofe fo 
inferior in quality to thofe of the old continent, that it 
cannot even be made ufe of for nails. He tells us, that 
the Americans were in poffeflion of the fecret, now loft 
in the old continent, of giving copper a temper equal to 
that of fteel: that Godin fent, in 1727 (probably 1747, 
as in 1727, he was not gone to Peru), to the count de 
Maurepas, an old ax of hard Peruvian copper; and that 
count Caylus having obferved it, he difcovered that it © 
equalled the ancient arms of copper in hardnels, of which 

| , the 
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the Greeks and Romans made ufe, who did not employ 
iron in many of thofe works in which we employ it at 
prefent; either becaufe then it was more fcarce, or 
becaufe their tempered copper was better in quality than 
our {teel. Laftly, he adds, that the count de Caylus, be- 
ing furprifed at that art, became perfuaded that (though 
in this he is oppofed by Mr. de Paw), it was not the 
work of the beaftly Peruvians, whom the Spaniards found 
there in the times of the conqueft, but of fome other 
more ancient and more induftrious nation. | 

- From allthis, obferved by M. de Paw, we draw thefe 
four important conclufions: 1. That the Americans 
had the honour of imitating the two moft celebrated na- 
tions of the old continent in the ufe of copper. 2. That 
their condu& was wife in not making ufe of an iron fo 
bad, that it was nor even fit for making nails, but by 
making ufe of a fort of copper to which they gave the 
temper of fteel. 3. That if they did not know the ve- 
ry common art of working iron, they were in poffeflion 
of that more fingular {kill of tempering copper like fteel, 
which the European artifts of this enlightened century 
have not been able to reftore. 4. That the count de 
€aylus was as much deceived in the judgment which he 
formed of the Peruvians, as M. de Paw has been in his 
refpecting all the Americans. Thefe are the lawful in- 
ferences to be drawn from the doétrine of this philofo- 
pher, on the ufe of iron. and not that of want of induf- 
try which he pretends to deduce. We fhould be glad 
to know from him, if there is more induftry required to 
work iron as the Europeans do, than to work without 
iron every fort of ftone and wood, to form feveral kinds 
of arms, and to make without iron, as the Americans 
ufed to do, the moft curious works of gold, of filver, and 


. of 
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of gems. The particular ufe of iron does not prove great 
induftry in the Europeans. Invented by the firft men, 
it pafled eafily from one to another; and as the modern 
Americans received it from the Europeans, in the fame 
manner the ancient Europeans had it from the Afiatics. 
The firft peoplers of America certainly knew the ufe of 
iron, as the invention of it was cotemporary with the 
world; but it is probable, that that happened which we 
have conjectured in our firft Differtation, that is, not 
having found at firft the mines of that metal in the north- 
ern countries of America where they had fettled them- 
felves, the memory of it was loft to their defcendants. 

But, finally, if thofe are barbarians who know not 
the ufe of iron, what muft they be who know not the 
ufe of fire? In all the vaft region of America, no nation 
has been found, nor tribe fo rude, which did not know 
the art of kindling fire, and employmg it for the com- 
mon purpofes of life; but in the old world people have 
been found fo barbarous, that they neither ufed nor had 
any knowledge of fire. Such have been the inhabitants 
of the Marian Iflands, to whom that element was totally 
unknown until the Spaniards arrived there, as the hifto- 
rians of thofe ifles atteft: yet M. de Paw would per- 
fuade us that the American people are more favage than 
all the favages of the old world. 

In other refpeéts, M. de Paw is as wrong in what he 
{ays of the iron of America as in what he thinks of the 
copper. In New Spain, Chili, and many other countries 
of America, numerous mines of good iron have been 
difcovered, and if it was not prohibited to work them, 
in prejudice of the commerce of Spain, America could 
furnifh Europe all the neceffary iron in the fame manner . 
as fhe fupnlies it with gold and filver. If M. de Paw 

had 
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had known how to make his enquiries concerning Ame- 
rica, he would have learned from the chronicler Her- 
rera, that even in the ifland of Hifpaniola, there is a 
better iron there than in Bifcay. He would have found 
alfo from the fame author, that in Zacatula, a maritime 
province of Mexico, there are two forts of copper; the 
one hard, which is ufed inftead of iron, to make axes, 
hatchets, and other inftruments of war and agriculture, 
and the other flexible and more common, which they ufe 
to make pots, bafons, and other veflels, for domettic 
ufe; fo that they had no occafion for the boafted fecret 
of hardening copper. Our fincerity alfo compels us to 
defend in the fame manner the true progrefs of Ameri- 
can induftry, and to reje&t thofe imaginary inventions 
which are attributed to the new world.. The fecret of 
which the Americans were really in poffeffion of is that 
which we read in Oviedo, an eye witnefs, and a perfon 
fkilled and intelligent in metals. ‘* The Indians,” he 
fays, *‘ know very well how to gild copper veffels, or 
“¢ thofe of low gold, and to give them fo excellent and 
** bright a colour, that they appear to be gold of twenty- 
‘© two carats and more: this they do by means of certain 
‘© herbs. The gilding is fo well executed, that if a gold- 
«¢ fmith of Spain or Italy poffeffed the fecret he would 
‘¢ efteem himfelf very rich.” 


i ae deals ipa 0 
On the Art of building Ships, and Bridges, and of making 


Lime. 


IF other nations deferve the reproach of being igno- 
rant how to build fhips, it is certainly not due to the Mex- 
icans ; as not having rendered themfelves mafters.of the 


Vo. Il. 5.5 fea-coatts, 
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fea-coafts, until the laft years of their monarchy they had 
no occafion nor convenience for contriving any fuck 
ftructures. The other nations, who occupied the fhores 
of both feas before the Mexicans gained dominion over 
them, were fatisfied with the boats which were in ufe 
among them, for fifhing, and commerce with the neigh- 
bouring provinces; becaufe, being free from ambition 
and avarice, which have been the firft incentives to long 
navigations, they did not think of ufurping the ftates 
lawfully poffeffed by other nations, nor defired to tranf- 
port from diftant countries thofe precious metals for 
which they had no demand. The Romans, although 
they had founded their metropolis near to the fea, re- 
mained five hundred years without conftruaing large 
veflels (¢), until the ambition of enlarging their domini- 
ons, and making themfelves matters of Sicily, prompted 
them to build fhips to pafs the ftrait which divided them 
from it. What wonder is it then if thofe nations of 
America, who felt no fuch impulfes to abandon their na- 
tive country, did not invent veffels to tranfport them- 
felves to diftant lands? It is certain, that the not having 
con(truéted fhips does not argue any want of induftry in 
them who had no intereft in the invention. 

Thus it is with regard to the invention of bridges. M. 
de Paw affirms, that there was not a fingle ftoae bridge 
in America at the time it was difcovered, becaufe the 
Americans did not know how to form arches; and that 
the fecret of making lime was altogether unknown in 

America. 


(¢) .Appius ufed every poflible diligence to come to the aid of the Mamer- 
tines. -In order to accomplifh this he thought of pafling the ftrait of Meffina, 
but the enterprife wasrafh, even dangerous, and according to all prudent ap- . 
pearances impoflible. The Romans had no naval armament, but mere barges, 
or veflels coarfely conftructed, which might be compared with the canoes of 
the Indians. Rollin. Rom, Hilt. lib. ii. 
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America. Thefe three affertions are three very grofs 
errors. The Mexicans did know how to make bridges 
of ftone, and among the remains of their ancient archi- 
tecture are to be feen at prefent the large and ftrong pi- 
laiters which fupported the bridge. which was upon the 
river Tula. The remains of the ancient palaces of Tez- 
cuco, and ftill more their Temazcalli, or vapour baths, 
fhew us the ancient ufe of arches and vaults among the 
Mexicans, and the other nations of Anahuac. Diego 
Valades, who went to Mexico a few years after the con- 
queft, and remained there thirty years, gives us, in his 
Christian Rhetoric, the image of a fmall temple which 
he faw, and therefore leaves no fort of doubt in this 
matter. 
With refpeé to the ufe of lime, it requires the for- 
wardnels of M. de Paw to be able to affirm, as he does, 
that the fecret of making lime was totally unknown in 
all America; fince it is certain, from the teftimony of 
the Spanifh conquerors as well as the firft miffonaries, 
that the nations of Mexico not only made ufe of lime, 
but that they had the art of whitening and curioufly 
fmoothing and polifhing the walls of their houfes and 
temples. It appears from the hiftories of B. Diaz, Go- 
mara, Herrera, Yorquemada, and others, that the wall 
of the principal palace of Mexico appeared to the firft 
Spaniards who entered the city to be made of filver, 
from their being fo finely whitened, and fhining with 
polifh. It is certain, laftly, from the paintings of the 
Tributes which are in Mendoza’s collection, that the ci- 
ties of Tepejacac, Techamachalco, Quecholac, &c. were 
obliged to pay annually to the king of Mexico four thou- 
fand facks of lime. But although we had none of thefe 
proofs, the remains of ancient edifices, ftill extant in 
Tezcuco, 
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Tezcuco, Miélan, Guatufco, and many other places of 
that kingdom, would be fufficient to evince the truth of 
what we have afferted, and make M. de Paw blufh at 
his rafhnefs and indifcretion. 

In regard to Peru, although Acofta confeffes that lime 
was not in ufe there, and that its natives neither con- 
ftructed arches nor bridges of ftone ; which circumftan- 
ces proved fufficient for M. de Paw to fay, that the ufe 
of lime was totally unknown in all America; notwith- 
{landing Acofta, who was no vulgar man, and neither 
exaggerated nor extenuated fas with refpe& to the 
Americans, gives much praife to the wonderful induftry 
of the Peruvians for their bridges of fofora or reeds at 
the mouth of the lake of Titicaca, and in other places, 
where the immenfe depth, or the extraordinary rapidity 
of the rivers, did not permit them to make bridges of 
{tone, or made the ufe of boats dangerous. He affirms 
to have paffed fuch kind of bridges and boats, and alfo 
the eafinefs and fecurity of the paffage. M. de Paw 
takes upon him to fay, that the Peruvians did not know 
the ufe of boats, that they did not make windows to their 
houfes. and even fufpeéts that their houfes had no roofs. 
Thefe are the abfurd f{peculations in the clofet of a writer 
on America: he makes it very clear, that he does not 
know any thing of the deyucos of the Peruvian bridges, 
and that he has formed no idea of the rivers of South 
America. 


SECT. 
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Bi tle IV. 
On the Want of Letters. 


NO nation in America knew the art of writing, if by 

_ it we are to underftand the art of exprefling on paper, 

on {kins, on cloths, or on fome other fimilar fubftance, 

any fort of words by the different combinations of cer- 

tain characters : but if the art of writing is taken for that 
of reprefenting and explaining any fubject to abfent per- 

fons, or pofterity, by means of figures, hieroglyphics, and 
characters, it is certain that fuch an art was known and 

much ufed by the Mexicans, the Acolhuas, the Tlafca- 

lans, and all the other polithed nations of Anahuac. The 
count de Buffon, in order to demonftrate that America 

was a country entirely new, and the people who inha- 

bited it alfo new, has alleged, as we have already faid 

elfewhere, that even the nations who lived in focieties 

were ignorant of the art of tranfmitting their events to 
pofterity by means of durable figns, although they had 

found the art of communicating together at a diftance, 

and of writing by making knots on cords. But this 

fame art which they made ufe of to treat with thofe who 

were abfent could not ferve alfo to fpeak to pofterity. 

What were the hiftorical paintings of the Mexicans but 

durable figns to tranfmit to pofterity the memory of 

events to diftant places and diftant ages? The count de 

Buffon fhews himfelf truly as ignorant of the hiftory of 

Mexico as he is acquainted with the hiftory of nature. 

M. de Paw, although he grants that art to the Mexicans 

which the count de Buffon unjuftly denies them, makes, 

however, feveral remarks to depreciate it ; and among 

others fome fo fingular we muft mention them. 


He 


— 
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He fays that the Mexicans did not ufe hieroglyphics ; 
that their paintings were nothing but the coarfe drafts of 
objects ; that, in order to reprefent a tree they painted a 
tree; that their paintings no where fhew any under- 
ftanding of light and fhade, any idea of perfpeétive, or 
imitation of nature ; that they had made no progrefs in 
that art, by means of which they attempted to perpetu- 
ate the memory of events and things paffed; that the 
only copy of hiftorical paintings faved from the burning 
which the firft miffionaries made of them, is that which 
the firft viceroy of Mexico fent to Charles V. which was 
afterwards publifhed by Thevenot in France, and Pur- 
chas in England; that this painting is fo coarfe and ill 
executed, that it is not to be difcerned whether it treats, 
as the interpreter fays, of eight kings of Mexico, or eight 
concubines of Montezuma, &c. 

M. de Paw fhews his ignorance throughout here, and 
from thence proceeds his forwardnefs in writing. Shall 
we give more faith to a Pruffian philofopher, who has 
feen only the grofs copies by Purchas, than to thofe who 
have feen and carefully ftudied many original paintings 
of the Mexicans? M. de Paw will not allow the Mexi- 
cans to have made ule of hieroglyphics, becaufe he would 
not have it thought that he grants them any refemblance 
tothe ancient Egyptians. Kircher, that celebrated’ en- 
quirer into, and praifer of Egyptian antiquities, in his 
work entitled Oedipus Egyptiacus, and Adrian Walton in 
his preface to the Polyglott Bible, are of the fame opinion 
with M. de Paw ; but their opinion has no other fupport 
than the fame copy by Purchas : but Motolinia, Sahagun, 
Valades, Torquemada, Arrigo, Martinez, Siguenza, and 
Boturini, who knew the Mexican language, converfed 


with the Indians, faw and diligently ftudied many ancient 
paintings, 
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paintings, fay, that among the different modes prattifed 
by the Mexicans to reprefent objects, that of hierogly- _ 
phics was one, and that of fymbolical pictures another. 
The fame point is attefted by Acofta and Gomara, in 
their hiftories ; by Eguiara, in the learned preface to the 
Mexicana Bibliotheca; and by thofe learned Spaniards 
who publifhed, with new additions, the work of Garcia 
on the Origin of the Indians. Kircher was ftrongly refut- 
ed by Siguenza in his work entitled Theatre of Political 
Virtues. It is certain that Kircher contradicts himfelf 
openly ; for in the firft volume of the Oedipus Egyptia- 
cus, where he compares the religion of the Mexicans 
with that of the Egyptians, he freely confeffes that the 
parts of which the image of the god Huitzilopochtli was 
compofed, had many fecret and myfterious fignifications. 
Acofta, whofe hiftory is juftly efteemed by M. de Paw, 
in the defcription which he gives of that image, fays, 
¢¢ all this ornament which we have mentioned, and the. 
‘¢ reft, which was confiderable likewife, had its particu- 
‘¢ Jar fignifications, according to what the Mexicans de- 
€< clared :’’ and in the defcription of the idol of Tezcat- 
lipoca expreffes himfelf in thefe terms: ‘* His hair was 
** tied with a golden cord, from the extremity of which. 
«¢ hung an ear-ring of the fame metal, with clouds of 
‘¢ {moke painted upon it, which fignified the prayers of 
‘¢ the afflicted and finners, who were liftened to by that 
‘¢ sod when they recommended themfelves tohim. In 
“¢ his left hand he had a fan of gold, adorned with beau- 
*¢ tiful green, blue, and yellow feathers, fo bright that 
‘it feemed a mirrour ; by which they intimated, that 
‘¢ in.that mirrour he faw every thing which happened in 
*¢ the world. In his right hand he had four arrows to 
*¢ fionify the punifhment he gave to criminals for their 

“* mifdeeds.”’ 
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** mifdeeds.”” What are all thofe, and other infignia of 
the Mexican idols, of which we have made mention in 
the fixth book of this hiftory, bur fymbols and hierogly- 
phics, very fimilar to thofe of the Egyptians ? 

M. de Paw fays, that the Mexicans did nothing elfe to 
reprefent a tree but paint a tree: but what did they to 
reprefent day and night, the month, the year, the cen- 
tury, the names of perfons ? How could they reprefent 
time and other things which have no figure, without 
making ufe of fymbols or charaéters? ‘* The Mexicans,” 
fays Acofta, ‘* had their figures and hieroglyphics, by 
*¢ which they reprefented things in this manner ; that is, 
*¢ thofe things which had a figure were reprefented by 
‘* their proper figures ; and for thofe which had no pro- 
‘© per image they made ufe of other chara¢ters to fignify 
“them; thus they reprefented whatever they would ; 
‘* and to mention the time in which any event happen- 
*¢ ed, they employed painted wheels, each of which com- 
** prehended a century of fifty-two years, &c. (f).” 

But here we have another piece of infult from the ig- 
norance of M. de Paw. He ridicules the fecular wheels 
of the Mexicans, the explanation of which he fays Car- 
reri ventured to give, in imitation of a Caftilian profeffor 
called Congara, who did not dare to publifh the work 
which he had promifed on this fubjeé&t ; becaufe his rela- 
tions and friends affured him that it contained many 
errors. It would appear that M. de Paw cannot write 
without committing errors. That profeflor whom Car. 
reri or Gemelli imitates, was not a Caftilian but a Cre- 
ole, born in the city of Mexico; nor was he called Con- 
eara, but Siguenza and Goxgora: he did not print his 

Mexican | 


(f) Stor. Nat. e Mor. lib. vi. cap. 7. 
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Mexican ciclography, which was the work Gemelli 
made ufe of, not becaufe he feared any cenfure from the 
public, but becaufe of the exceffive expenfes of printing 
in thofe countries ; which have alfo prevented the publi- 
cation ef many other excellent works, not only of Sigu- 
enza, but other moft learned authors. To fay that the 
relations and friends of Siguenza diffuaded him from the 
publication of that work becaufe they found many errors 
in it, isnot a mere miftake occafioned by inattention, but 
appears a fiction devifed to abufe and miflead the public. 
Who has communicated to M. de Paw fo {trange an anec- 
dote which is altogether unknown to New Spain, where 
the memory and fame of that great man is fo celebrated, 
and where the learned lament the Jofs of that and many 
other works of the fame author ? What could Siguenza 
fear from the publication of the Mexican wheels, pub- 
lithed already by Valades in Italy a century before him, 
and defcribed by Motolinia, Sahagun, Gomara, Acofta, 
Herrera, Torquemada, and Martinez, all Europeans, 
and by the Mexican, Acolhuan, and Tlafcalan, hiftorians, 
Iztlilxochitl, Chimalpain, Tezozomoc, Niza, Ayala, and 
others? All thofe authors are agreed with Siguenza in 
that which refpects the Mexican wheels of the century, 
the year, the month, and only differ refpecting the begin- 
ning of the year, and the name of fome months, for the 
reafons which we have mentioned in the fixth book of this 
hiftory. Befides, all authors who have written on this. 
fubjeé&, both Spanifh and American, who are many in 
number, agree in faying that the Mexicans and other na- 
tions of thofe countries made ufe of fuch wheels to re- 
prefent their century, their year, and their month ; that 
their century confilted of fifty-two years, their year of 
three hundred and fixty-five days, divided into eighteen 

Vou. III. Tt months ~ 
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months of twenty days each, and five days which they 
called nemontemi; that in their century they counted 
four periods of thirteen years, and that the days alfo 
were counted es periods of thirteen; that the names 
and charatters of the years were only four, that is thofe 
of the rabbit, the cane or reed, the flint, and the houfe, 
which without interruption were alternately ufed with 
diiferent numbers. 

This cannot be, fays M. de Paw, becaufe it ronildi 
fuppofe them to have made a long feries of aftronomical 
obfervations, and thereby attained a knowledge fuffi- 
cient to enable them to regulate the folar year, and thefe 
could not happen to be united with that profound igno- 
rance in which thofe people were immerfed. How could 
they perfect their chronology while they had no terms 
to count a higher number than three? ‘Therefore, if 
the Mexicans had really that method of regulating time, 
they ought not to be called barbarians and favages, but 
rather a cultivated and polifhed people; becaufe a na- 
tion muft be moft cultivated which has made a long fe- 
ries of accurate obfervations and acquired exaét know- 
ledge in aftronomy. But the certainty of the regulation 
of time among the Mexicans is fuch as not to admit of 
the fmalleft doubt: becaufe, if the unanimous teftimony 
of the Spanifh writers refpecting the communion of the . 
Mexicans is not to be doubted, which M. de Paw him- 
felf fays is not (g), how can we doubt of the method 
which thofe nations had to Hes years and centu- 

ties, 


(g) “ Je vous avoue que le confentement de tous les Hiftoriens Efpagnolsne — 
“ permet gueres de douter que ces deux peuples Americains (the Mexicans and 
“ Peruvians, n’euffant dans la fumme immenfe de leurs fuperftitions groflieres, 
“ de quelques ufages qui ne differoient pas beaucoup de ce qu’on aomme la 
* Communion patmincus” Tom. II. Letter I. : 
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ries, and its conformity to the folar courfe, both faés 
being attefted unanimouily by the Spanifh, Mexican, 
Acolhuan, and Tlafcalan hiftorians? Befides the depo- 
fition of the Spaniards in this matter is of very great 
weight, as they were, as M. de Paw fays, rather inclin- 
ed to degrade the nations of America fo far as even to 
doubt of their rationality. It is necefflary, therefore, to 
believe what hiftorians fay of thofe wheels, and to con- 
fefs that the Mexicans were not immerfed in that pro- 
found ignorance which M. de Paw pretends. With 
regard to what he fays of the fcarcity of words to ex- 
prefs numbers in the Mexican language, we fhall, in 
another place, demonftrate his error as well as his igno- 
rance. 

It cannot be known, refumes M. de Paw, what was 
contained in the Mexican paintings; becaufe the Spa- 
niards themfelves could not underftand them, until they 
were explained by the Mexicans, and none of the latter 
have known hitherto enough to be able to tranflate a 
book! In order that the Spaniards fhould have under- 
ftood the Mexican paintings, it was not neceflary that 
the Mexicans fhould know the Spanifh language, be- 
caufe it was fufficient that the Spaniards comprehended 
the Mexican; nor is there fo much neceffary to explain 
a picture as to tranilate a book. M. de Paw fays, that 
on account of the roughnefs of the Mexican language, 
no Spaniard has ever learned to pronounce it, and that, 
from the incapacity of the Mexicans, none of them have 
yet learned the Spamith tongue: but both the one and 
the other affertion are far from being true. Of the 
Mexican language we fhall treat in its place. The Caf- 
tilian has always been very common among the Mex- 
icans, and there are many amongft them who can fpeak 


it 
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it as well as the Spaniards. Many of them have written 
their ancient hiftory in Caftilian, and alfo that of the 
Conqueft of Mexico; fome of whom we have. men- 
tioned in the Catalogue prefixed to this hiftory. Others 
have tranflated Latin bocks into Caftilian, Caftilian into 
Mexican, and Mexican into Caftilian: amongft others 
deferving of mention, are D. F. Ixtlilxochitl, whom we 
have fo often cited; D. A. Valerianes, of Azcapozalco, 
the mafter in the Mexican language to the hiftorian 
Torquemada, &c. We know from the Hiftory of the 
Congueft, that the celebrated Indian donna Marina, 
learned with great quicknefs and facility the Catftilian 
language, and that fhe {poke the Mexican, and alfo 
the Maya language well, which are more different from 
each other than the French, the Hebrew, and the Illy- 
rian. There having been at all times, therefore, very 
many Spaniards who have learned the Mexican, as we 
fhall fhew, and very many Mexicans who have learned 
the Spanifh, why might not the Mexicans have been 
able to inftru& the Spaniards in the fignifications of their 
pictures ? 

‘With refpe& to the copies of the Mexican paintings, 
publifhed by Purchas and Thevenot, it is true that the 
proportions, or laws of perfpedctive, are not obferved in 
them; but thofe grofs coarfe copies having been cut in 
wood, thefe authors have poflibly increafed the defeés 
of the originals; nor ought we to wonder if they have 
omitted fome things contributing to the perfection of 
thofe pictures: as we know that they omitted the copies 
of the twelfth and twenty-fecond paintings of that collec- 
tion altogether, and the images of the cities in moft of 
the others; and befides, they change the figures of the 
years correfponding to the reigns of Ahuitzotl and Mon- 

tezuma 
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tezuma II. as we have already mentioned. Boturini, 
who faw in Mexico the original paintings of thofe an- 
nals, and of the regifter of the tributes which were con- 
tained in the copies publifhed by Purchas and Thevenot, 
laments the great defects of thofe editions. It is fuffi- 
cient to compare the copies publifhed in Mexico, in 
1770, by Lorenzana, with thofe publifhed in London 
by Purchas, and in Paris by ‘Thevenot, to perceive and 
know the great difference there is between copy and 
original, But we do not mean to maintain the perfec- 
tion of the original, copied by Purchas; we rather 
doubt not that they have been imperfect, as all the hif- 
torical paintings were, in which the painters contented 
themfelves with outlines, regardlefs of the proportions 
or colouring of objects, the light and fhade, or rules of 
perfpective. Nor was it pofiible they fhould obferve 
thofe laws of the art, on account of their extraordinary 
expedition in making pictures, as Cortes, Diaz, and 
other eye-witnefles have attefted. But let us obferve 
the conclufions M. de Paw deduces from thence. His 
arguments are thefe: the Mexicans did not obferve the 
laws of perfpedctive in their paintings; they could not 
therefore, by means of them, perpetuate the memory of 
events: the Mexicans were wretched painters, there- 
fore they could not be good hiftorians ;_ but at the fame 
time that he makes ufe of this fpecies of logic, he 
ought alfo to have faid, that all thofe who in writing do 
not make good chara¢ters cannot be good hittorians ; 
for that which letters are to our hiftorians, were the 
figures of the Mexican hiftorians ; and as good hiftories 
may be written with a bad character, fo may faéts be 
well reprefented by coarfe pictures; it is fufficient that 
either hiftorian make himfelf underftood. 


But 
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But this is what Mr. de Paw cannot find in the copies 
made by Purchas, He declares that having compared 
the figures of them in different manners with the inter- 
pretations annexed, he could never difcover any connec- 
tion between them ; that which they interpret to be 
eight kings of Mexico, they might equally well inter- 
pret to be eight concubines of Montezuma. But the 
fame thing might be faid by M. de Paw, if the book 
Chun-yum of the philofopher Confucius, written in Chi- 
nefe characters, was prefented to him, with the interpre- 
tation in French befide it. He would compare in vari- 
ous modes thofe chara¢ters with the interpretations, and 
fuppofing that he could not find any conneétion between 
them, he might fay, that as they interpret that book of 
the nine qualifications which a good emperor ought to 
have, they might alfo interpret it of nine concubines, 
or nine eunuchs of fome ancient emperor, becaufe he 
underftands almoft full as much of the Chinefe charac- 
ters as of the Mexican figures. If we had an interview 
with M. de Paw, we could explain to him what con- 
nection thefe figures have with their interpretation ; but, 
as he daes not know it himfelf, he ought to take the 
judgment of thofe who underitand them. 

He believes, or would make us believe, that thofe 
pictures alone which Purchas copied, were faved from 
the burning made by the firft miffionaries; but this is 
moft erroneous, as we have already made appear againft 
Robertfon in the beginning of the firft volume. The 
paintings faved from that burning were fo many in num- 
ber, that they fupplied the materials for the ancient hif- 
tory of Mexico, not only to the Spanifh writers but alfo 
to the Mexicans themfelves. All the works of don | 
Ferdinand Alba Ixtlilxochit]; of don Dominic Chimal- 

pain, 
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pain, and others named in the catalogue of writers, at 
the beginning of this hiftory, have been compofed by 
the affiftance of a great number of ancient paintings. 
The indefatigable Sahagun, confulted an infinity of 
paintings for his hiftory of New Spain. Torquemada 
often cites the pictures which he examined for his work. 
Siguenza inherited the manufcripts and paintings of Ix- 
tlilxochitl, and procured many others at a great ex- 
penfe, and after having made his extracts from them, 
left them at his death, together with his valuable library, 
_to the college of St. Peter and St. Paul, of the Jefwits 
of Mexico; in which library we faw and ftudied fome 
of thofe paintings. During the two laft centuries, an- 
cient paintings were frequently produced at tribunals by 
the Mexicans, as titles of property, and the poffeflion 
of lands; and on that account, interpreters fkilled in 
the fignifications of fuch paintings were confulted. Gon- 
‘zalez Oviedo makes mention of that cuftom at tribunals 
in the times of Sebaftiano Ramirez de Fuenleal, prefident 
of the royal audience of Mexico; and as the know- 
ledge of fuch titles was of great importance to the de- 
cifion of fuits, there was formerly a profeffor in the uni- 
verfity of Mexico, appointed to teach the fcience of 
Mexican paintings, hieroglyphics, and charaéters. The 
many pictures collected a few years ago by Boturini, 
and mentioned in the Catalogue of his mufeum, publith- 
ed at Madrid, in 1746, demontftrate, that not quite fo 
few as M. de Paw and Dr. Robertfon imagine, have ef- 
caped the burning by the miffionaries. 

In fhort, to confirm what we have written in this hif- 
tory, and let M. de Paw underftand the variety of Mex- 
ican paintings, we fhall mention here briefly what Dr. 
Eguiara has written in his learned Preface to his Bibli- 

otheca 
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otheca Mexicana. ‘* There were,”’ he:fays, ‘* among 
** the Mexican pictures thofe of the lunar courfe, called 
‘* by them Yonalamatl, in which they publithed their 
* prognoflics refpecting the changes of the moon. One 
‘* of thofe pictures is introduced by Siguenza, in his 
** Ciclographia Mexicana, as he himfelf acknowledges 
“in his work entitled, Libra Astronomica. Others 
“* contained the horofcopes of children, in which they 
“* reprefented their names, the day and fign of their 
*‘ birth, and their fortune. Of this fort of painting, 
‘** mention is made by Jerom Roman, in his Republic of 
** the World, Part Il. Tom. it. Others were dogmati- 
“* cal, containing the fyftem of their religion; others 
** hiftorical, others geographical, &c.’”’ ‘ It is true,” 
adds the fame author, ‘* that thofe paintings which 
*‘ were made for familiar and common ufe, were clear 
“* and intelligible to every one: but thofe which con- 
tained the fecrets of religion were full of hierogly- 
“* phics, the meaning of which could not, be compre- 
“* hended by the vulgar. There was great difference 
‘* in their paintings, both with refpeéct to their authors, 
‘¢ and the method of doing them, and the defign and 
“‘ ufe of them. Thofe which were made for the orna- 
“ments of the palaces were perfect; but in others 
“<< containing fome fecret meaning, particular chara¢ters, 
and fome monftrous and horrible figures were em- 
ployed. The painters were numerous; but -the. 
writing of chara¢ters, the compofing of annals, and 
the treating of matters concerning religion and poli- 
tics, were employments peculiar to the priefts.’”? So 

far Ecurara. | 
M. de Paw will pleafe to know therefore, that among : 
the Mexican paintings fome were mere images of ob-- 
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jects; they had alfo characters not compofing words as 
ours do, but fignificative of things like thofe of aftrono- 
mers and algebraifts. Some paintings were folely in- 
tended to exprefs ideas or conceptions, and, if we may 
fay fo, to write; but in thefe they paid no regard to 
proportion or beauty, becaufe they were done in hatte, 
and for the purpofe of inftruting the mind, not of pleaf- 
ing the eye; in thofe, however, where they {trove to 
imitate nature, and which they executed with that lei- 
fure which works of fuch kind require, they ftriétly ob- 
ferved the diftances, proportions, attitudes, and rules of 
the art, though not with the perfection which we admire 
in the good painters of Europe. In fhort, we wifh M. 
de Paw would fhew us fome rude or half-polifhed people 
of the old continent which has exerted fo much induftry 
and diligence as the Mexicans to perpetuate the memory 
of events. f 

Dr. Robertfon, where he treats of the culture of the 
Mexicans in the feventh book of his Hiftory, explains 
the progrefs which human induftry makes to arrive at 
the invention of letters, by the combinations of which 
are expreffed all the different founds of difcourfe. This 
fucceflive progrefs, according to him, proceeds from ac- 
tual painting to fimple hieroglyphic, from it to allegori- 
cal fymbols, from thence to arbitrary charaéters, and 
laftly to the alphabet. If any perfon would with to 
know from his hiftory to what degree the Mexicans 
were arrived, he certainly wiil not be able to find it ; 
as that hiftorical reafoner fpeaks with fo much ambigut- 
ty, that fometimes it appears that he believes they were 
hardly arrived at the fecond degree, that is fimple hie- 
roglyphic ; and fometimes it feems that he judges them 
arrived at the fourth degree or at arbitrary character. 

Vou. II. Uu But,, 
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But, independent of what he fays, it is certain, that all 
the above mentioned ways of reprefenting ideas, except 
that of the alphabet, were ufed by the Mexicans. Their 
numeral characters, and thofe fignifying night, day, the 
year, the century, the heavens, the earth, the water, 
&c. perhaps were not truly arbitrary chara@ters. ‘The 
Mexicans were arrived then as far as the famous Chi- 
nefe, after many ages of civilization. There is no diffe- 
rence between the one and the other, except that the 
Chinefe characters are multiplied to fuch excefs, that a 
whole life-time is not enough to learn them. 

Dr. Robertfon, far from denying, like Mr. de Paw, 
the fecular wheels of the Mexicans, confeffes their method 
of computing time, and fays, that their having obferved, 
that in eighteen months, of twenty days each, the courfe © 
of the fun was not completed, they added the five days 
Nemontemi. ‘* his near approach to philofophical ac- 
* curacy is a remarkable proof that the Mexicans had 
‘¢ beftowed fome attention upon enquiries and fpecula- 
‘¢ tions to which men in their rude ftate never turn their 
‘thoughts (4).’? What would he have faid had he 
known, as appears from the chronology of the Mexicans, 
that they not only counted three hundred fixty-five days 
to the year, but alfo knew of the excefs of about fix 
hours in the folar over the civil year, and remedied 
- the difference between them by means of thirteen inter- 
calary days, which they added to their century of fifty- 
two years. 


SECT, 


(4) Hitt. of America, book vii. 
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or ft) Le 
On the Arts of the Mexicans. 


MR. de Paw, after having given a contemptuous de- 
icription of Peru, and the barbarity of its inhabitants, 
fpeaks of Mexico, of which ftate, he fays, there are as 
many falfities and miracles related as of Peru; but it is 
certain, he adds, that thofe two nations were upen an 
equality ; whether we confider their government, their 
arts, or their inftruments. Agriculture was abandoned 
by them, and their architecture moft wretched: their 
paintings were coarfe, and their arts very imperfect ; 
their fortifications, their palaces, and their temples, are 
mere fictions of the Spaniards. If the Mexicans, he © 
fays, had had fortifications, they would have fheltered 
themfelves from the mufketry, and thofe fix poor pieces 
of cannon, which Cortes carried with him, would not 
have overthrown ina moment fo many baftions and in- 
trenchments. The walls of their buildings were only 
great ftones, laid loofely, oné upon another. The boatt- 
ed palace, where the kings of Mexico refided, was a 
mere hut ; on which account, F. Cortes, finding no fuit- 
able habitation in all the capital of that ftate, was oblig- 
ed to ere& a palace for himfelf in hafte, which ftill ex- 
ifts. It is not eafy to enumerate the abfurdities thrown 
out by M. de Paw on this fubje&: omitting, however, 
what belongs to Peru, we {hall examine what he has 
written again{t the arts of the Mexicans. 

Of their agriculture we have fpoken in other places, 
where we have fhewn, that the Mexicans not only culti- 

vated moft diligently all the lands of their empire, but 
| likewife 
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likewife by wonderful exertions of induftry, created to 
themfelves new territory for cultivation, by forming 
thofe floating fields and gardens on the water, which 
have been fo highly celebrated by all the Spaniards and 
foreigners, and are ftill the admiration of all who fail 
upon thofe lakes. We have demonftrated that not on- 
ly all the plants which were neceffary for food, for cloth- 
ing and medicine, but likewife the flowers and other 
vegetables which contributed folely to luxury and plea- 
fure, were all moft plenteoufly cultivated by them. Cor- 
tes, in his letters to Charles V. and Bernal Diaz, fpeak 
with aftonifhment of the famous gardens of iztapalapan 
and Huaxtepec, which they faw; and they are alfo 
mentioned by Hernandez, in his Natural Hiftory, who 
faw thefe gardens forty years after. Cortes in a letter 
to Charles V. of the 30th of O@ober, 1520, fpeaks 
thus: ** The multitude of inhabitants in thofe countries 
“¢ is fo great, that there is not a foot of land left uncul- 
“* tivated.”? It is being very obftinate to refufe faith to 
the unanimous teftimony of the Spanifh authors. 

We have fet forth, on the fupport of the fame tefti- 
mony, the great fkill of the Mexicans in bringing up 
animals, in which kind of magnificence Montezuma fur- 
paffed all the kings of the world. The Mexicans could 
not have bred up fuch an infinite variety of quadru- 
peds, reptiles, and birds, without having great know- 
ledge of their natures, their inftin&, their habits. of 
life, &c. 

Their architecture is not to be compared with that of 
the Europeans, but it was certainly greatly fuperior to 
that of moft of the people of Afia and Africa. Who 
would form a comparifon between the houfes, palaces, 
temples, baftions, aqueducts, and roads of the ancient 

Mexicans, 
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Mexicans, with the miferable huts of the Tartars, Sibe- 
rians, Arabs, and other wretched nations, which live 
between the Cape de Verd, and the Cape of Good 
Hope; or the buildings of Ethiopia, of a great part of 
India, and the Afiaticand African ifles, except thofe of 

Japan? 3 | 
M. de Paw fays, the boafted palace of Montezuma was 
nothing elfe than a mere hut. But Cortes, Diaz, and 
‘the anonymous conqueror, who faw this palace fo often, — 
affirm the direé&t contrary. ‘* He had,” fays Cortes, 
talking of Montezuma, “¢ in this city of Mexico, fuch 
‘¢ houfes for his habitation, fo deferving of admiration, 
*¢ that I cannot fufliciently exprefs their grandeur and 
** excellence; 1 fhall therefore only fay, that there are 
‘¢ none equal to them in Spain.”? ‘Thus writes this con- 
queror to his king, without fear of being contradiéted by 
his officers or foldiers, who had alfo themfelves viewed 
the palaces of Mexico. The anonymous conqueror, in 
his curious and faithful relation, fpeaking of the build- 
ings of Mexico, writes thus: ‘* There were beautiful 
‘¢ houfes belonging to the nobles, fo grand and nume- 
_ rous in their apartments, with fuch admirable gardens 
“¢ to them, that the fight of them filled us with aftonifh- 
*¢ ment and delight. I entered from curiofity four times 
*¢ into a palace belonging to Montezuma, and having 
‘© pervaded it until I was weary, I came away at laft 
*¢ without having feen it all. Around a large court 
*¢ they ufed to build fumptuous halls and chambers ; but 
*¢ there was one above all fo large that it was capable of 
<¢ containing upwards of three thoufand perfons without 
‘* the leaft inconvenience: it was fuch, that in the gal- 
“¢ lery of it alone a little f{quare was formed, where thir- 
*¢ ty men on horfe-back might exercife.” It is certain 
from 
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from the affirmation of all the hiftorians of Mexico, that 
the army under Cortes, confifting of fix thoufand four 
hundred men and upwards, including the allies, were all 
lodged in the palace formerly poffeffed by king Axaja- 
cat]; and there remained {lill fufficient lodging for Mon- 
tezuma and his attendants, befides the magazine of the 
treafures of king Axajacatl. The fame hiftorians atteft 
the moft beautiful difpofition of the palace of birds ; and 
Cortes adds, that in the apartments belonging to it two 
princes might have been lodged with all their fuit, and 
minutely defcribes its porticos, lodges, and gardens. He 
~ fays alfo to Charles V. that he lodged in the palace of 
Nezahualpilli, at Tezcuco, with fix hundred Spaniards, 
and forty horfes, and that it was fo large it could eafily 
have lodged fix hundred more. He fpeaks in a fimilar 
manner of the palaces of Iztapalapan, and other cities, 
praifing their ftru€ture, their beauty, and magnificence. 

Such were the Auts of the kings and chiefs of Mexico. 
M. de Paw fays, that Cortes made a palace be con- 
{ftruéted in hafte for his own habitation, becaufe he could 
not find any one in all that capital fufficiently commodi- 
ous; but M. de Paw is in a great miftake, or rather he 
afferts without truth, and condemns without reafon. It 
is true that Cortes, during the fiege of Mexico, burnt 
and demolifhed the greater part of that great city, as he 
himfelf relates; and for that end he had demanded and 
obtained from his allies fome thoufands of country peo- 
ple, who had no other employment than to pull down 
and deftroy the houfes and buildings as the Spaniards 
advanced into the city, that there might not remain be- 
hind them any houfe from which the Mexicans could an- 
noy them. It is therefore not very wonderful that Cor- 
tes did not finda convenient habitation for himfelf in a 
city 
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city which he had himfelf deftroyed ; but the ruin of it 
was not fo general, but that there remained a confidera- 
ble number of houfes in the divifion of Tlatelolco, where 
the Spaniards might have lodged conveniently, with a 
good number of allies. ‘¢ Since it has pleafed our Lord,” 
fays Cortes in his laft letter to Charles the V. °* that 
‘¢ this great city of Tlatelolco fhould be conquered, I 
‘¢ have not thought proper to refide in it on account of 
‘© many inconveniences; | have therefore gone, with all 
*‘ my people, to flay at Cuyoacan.’”” Had what M. de 
Paw fays been true, it would have been fufficient for 
Cortes to have faid that he did not remain in Mexico 
becanfe there were no houfes left fit to be inhabited. 
The palace of Cortes was erected in the fame place 
where formerly that of Montezuma {tood. If Cortes 
had not ruined this palace, he might have lodged conve- 
niently in it, as that monarch had done, with all his 
court. It is falfe that the palace erected for Cortes is 
ftill in exiftence ; it was burnt in the time of a popular 
fedition, in 1692. But it is ftill falfer that the walls of 
the Mexican houfes were only loofe ftones laid one upon 
another without any cement, as the contrary is proved 
by the teftimony of all hiftorians, and by the remains of 
ancient buildings, of which we fhall {peak in their place. 
From hence it appears, that the whole paflage above 
cited from M. de Pav, is idle and fiGitious. 

M. de Paw, not contented with annihilating the houfes 
of the Mexicans, engages alfo with their temples; and 
in anger again{t Solis, becaufe he affirms that the tem- 
ples of Mexico were not lefs than two thovfand in num- — 
ber, including large and fmall, writes thus, ‘* There 
*¢ never has been fo great a collection of houfes in any 
“* city from Pekin to Rome, on which account Gomara, 
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** lefs rath or more difcerning than Solis, fays, that com- 
** puting feven chapels, there were not more than eight 
*¢ places dettined for the repofitories of the idols of Mex- 
*¢ ico.” In order to thew the unfaithfulnefs of M. de 
Paw in citing authors, we fhall infert the paflage from 
Gomara to which he alludes. ‘* There were,”’ fays Go- 
mara, in chapter eighty of his Chronicle of New Spain, 
** many temples in the city of Mexico, fcattered through 
*¢ the different diftri€éts, that had their towers, in which 
‘* were the chapels and altars for the repofitories of the 
‘* jdols—They had almoft all the fame form, fo that 
‘¢ what we fhall fay of the principal temple will fuffice 
“¢ to explain all the others.’? And after making a mi- 
nute defcription of that great temple, of which he boafts 
the height, largenefs, and beauty, he adds, ** Befides 
*¢ thofe towers, which were formed with their chapels 
** above the pyramid, there were more than forty other 
“¢ towers, great and {mall, in other fmaller Teocalii (i), 
‘< which were within the inclofure of that principal tem- 
‘¢ ple, all of which were the fame in form... There 
*¢ were other Teocalli or Cues in other places of the city 
*¢ ,.. All thofe temples had houfes belonging to them, 
‘¢ their priefts, and their gods, together with every thing 
‘¢ neceflary for their worfhip and fervice.’’ So that Go- 
mara, who, according to M. de Paw, does not enume- 
rate in Mexico more than eight places deftined for the 
repofitories of the idols, including feven chapels, reckons _ 
clearly more than forty temples within the inclofure of 
the principal temple, befides many others fcattered 
through the other diftri€ts of the city. Can we give 
any faith to M. de Paw after fo manifeft a falfification ? 
It 


(2) Teocalli, the houfe of God, was the name which the Mexicans gave to 
their temple. 
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') Tt is true that Solis was inconfiderate in aflerting that 
ore lerd of temples for a certainty which the firft hifto- 
tians mentioned only from conjecture. But M. de Paw 
fhews himfelf not very difcerning in including amongtt 
the public buildings thofe chapels alfo which the Spani- 
ards call temples. Of thefe the quantity was innumera- 
ble; all thofe who faw that country before the conqueft 
teftify unanimoufly, that not only in the inhabited places, 
but on the roads and mountains they faw fuch kinds of 
buildings, which, although fmall and totally different 
from our churches, were yet called temples, becaufe they 
‘were confecrated to the worthip of the idols. From the 
letters of Cortes, as well as from the hiftory of Diaz, 
we know that the conquerors hardly went a ftep in their 
expeditions without meeting with fome temple or chapel. 
‘Cortes fays he numbered more than four hundred tem- 
ples in the city of Cholula alone. But there was a great 
difference in the fize of the temples. Some were nothing 
elfe than fmal] terraffes of little height, upon which was 
a little chapel for the tutelar idol. Ozhers were of {tu- 
pendous ditmenfions. Cortes, where he fpeaks of the 
- greater temple of Mexico, declares to the emperor, that 
“it is difficult to defcribe its parts, its grandeur, and the 
things contained in it; that it was fo large, that within 
the inclofure of that {trong wall which furrounded it,-a 
village of five hundred hovfes might be contained. This 
and the other temples of Mexico, Tezcuco, Cholula, 
and other cities, are fpoken of in the fame ftile by B. 
Diaz, the anonymous conqueror, Sahagun, and Tobar, 
swho faw them, and the Mexican and Spanifh hiftorians, 
who wrote after them and informed themfelves accurate- 
dy onthe fubje@. Hernandez defcribed one by one, the 
feventy-eight parts of which the greater temple was com- 


Vou. i, he 9 pofed. 
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pofed. Cortes adds, that among the high towers which. | 
adorned that great capital were forty, fo elevated that 
the fmalleft of them was not inferior in height to the fa- 
mous Giralda (k) of Seville. D. F. de A. Ixtlilxochitl 
makes mention in his manufcripts of the tower of nine 
floors, that his famous anceftor Nezahualpilli, ereéted — 
to the Creator of heaven, which appears to have been 
that famous temple of Tezcutzinco, fo much extolled kn 
Valades in his work. i ees 
All this cloud of witneffes depofe againft M. de Paw. 
Notwithftanding he cannot believe in that great multi- 
tude of temples in Mexico, becaufe he fays Montezuma 
I. was he who gave the form of a city to that village: 
from the reign of this monarch until the arrival of the 
Spaniards, no more than forty-two years elapfed, which 
fpace of time is not fufficient to build two thoufand tem- 
ples. Thefe three affertions, make, as is ufual with this 
author, as many errors. 1. It is falfe that Montezuma 
I. gave the ser of a city to mg leit 3 his Se fesaiiore 
fhe” time BF Acamapitzin the firft king. 2. It is falfe, 
befides, that there intervened but forty-two years be- 
tween the reign of Montezuma and the arrival of the 
Spaniards. Montezuma began to reign, as we have 
fhewn in Differtation fecond, in the year 1436, and died 
in 146 65; and the Spaniards did not come to Mexico be- 
fore 1519. Therefore, from the beginning of that reign 
until the artival of the Spaniards elapfed éighty-three 
years, and from the death of that king till then fifty- 
five. 3. M. de Paw difcovers his total ignorance of the 
ftru@ure of the Mexican temples, nor does he know 


(k) The very lofty and famons fteeple of the Dome of Seville. 


/ 
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what multitude of workmen aflembled for the conf{truc- 
tion of the public edifices, and what expedition they 
made in building. In thofe times a whole village has been 
raifed, though compofed of huts of wood, covered or 
thatched with hay or ftraw, and the new fettlers have 
conduéted their families, their animals, and all their 
other property to it, in one fingle night. 

«As to their fortifications it is certain and a 
from the depofitions made by Cortes and all thofe who 
faw the ancient cities of that empire, that the Mexicans, 
and all the other neighbouring nations living in focieties,, 
raifed walls, baftions, palifades, ditches, and intrench- 
ments for their defence. But without the atteftations of 
thofe eye-witneffes, the ancient fortifications which {till 
exift in Quaubtochco or Guaatufco, and near to Molcaxac, 
would be fufficient to fhew the error of M. de Paw. It is 
true that fuch fortifications were not comparable to thofe 
of the Europeans, becaufe neither was their military ar- 
chite@ture perfected, nor had they occafion to cover them- 
felves from artillery, of which they had no experience 
‘or conception: but they gave plain proofs of their in- 
duftry in inventing many different kinds of expedients to 
defend themfelves from their native enemies. Whoever 
will read the unanimous depofitions of the conquerors, 
will not entertain a doubt of the great difficulty they 
found im taking the ditches and intrenchments of the 
_ Mexicans during the fiege of that capital, although they 
had fuch an exceflive number of troops of allies, and the 
advantages of fire arms, and the brigantines. The ter- 


ible defeat the Spaniards met with when they meant to 


have retired in fecret from Mexico, will not fuffer a doubt 
to remain concerning the fortifications of that capital. It 
was not furrounded by walls, becaufe its fituation was 

| rendered 
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rendered fecure by ditches which interfected all the roads’ 
by which an enemy could approach; but other cities 
which were not placed in fo advantageous a fituation, 
had walls and other means of defence. Cortes. himfelf 
gives an exaé defcription of shies walls of © aaerr<acell 
Tan. | on achat ens 
But it is not neceffary to confume time in accu mul pias: 
teftimonies and other proofs of the architecture of the. 
Mexicans, while they have left, in the three roads which - 
they formed upon the lake itfelf, and the very ancient’ 
aquedué of Chapoltepec, an immortal monument inhi 
their induftry. 2 ion | r 
The fame authors who atteft the ascliiteBienl | fill “a 
the Mexicans, witnefs alfo the ingenuity of their gold- 
imiths, their weavers, their gem-cutters, and their arti- 
ficers of works of feathers. Many Europeans who faw. 
{uch kind of works were aftonifhed at the abilities of oar 
American artifts. Their art in cafting metals was admir- 
ed by the gold-fmiths of Europe, as many European 
writers, then living, have faid; and amongtt lake the 
hiftorian Gomara, who had the works in his hands, 
and heard the opinion of the Sevillian gold-fmiths con- 
cerning them, who defpaired of ever being able to imi- 
tate them. When fhall we find any one capable of 
making thofe wonderful works already mentioned by us, 
in Book VHI. Seét. 51. of this hiftory, and attefted by 
many writers, namely that, for inftance, of cafting a 
a fih, which fhould have its fcales alternately, one of © 
gold and the other of filver ? Cortes fays, in his fecond _ 
letter to Charles V. that the images made of gold and — 
feathers were fo well wrought by the Mexicans that no — 
workman of geen could make any better ; that in re- 
fpett t to jewels, he could not wep sw ins by what | ‘in- 
ftruments 
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ftruments their works were made fo perfe&t; and their 
i feather-works could not be imitated either by wax or 
~~ filk. In this third letter, where he {peaks of the plun- 
_der of Mexico, he fays, that among the {poils of Mexico 
he found there certain wheels of gold, and feathers, and 
other labours of the fame matter, fo wonderfully execu- 
eggs ‘that being incapable to convey a juft idea of them 
~ in writing, he fent them to his majefty that he might be 
- affured by his own fight of their excellénce and perfec- 
tion. We are certain that Cortes would not have fpoken 
in that manner to his king of thofe works, which he fent 
him in order that he might view them, if they had not 
been fuch as he reprefented.. Bernal Diaz, the anony- 
mous conqueror, Gomara, Hernandez, and Acofta, and 
all thofe authors who faw them, fpeak of them in the 
fame manner. 

Dr. Robertfon (7) ack hibbdbesne the teftimony of the 
ancient Spanifh hiftorians, and believes that they had no 
intention to deceive us ; but he affirms that they were all 
induced to exaggerate from the illufion of their fenfes 
produced by the warmth of their imagination. Such a 
folution might be made ufe of to deny faith to all human 
hiftorians. All therefore muft have been deceived, with- 
out excepting even the celebrated Acofta, or the learn- 
ed Hernandez, the gold-fmiths of Seville, king Philip IT. 
or Pope Sextus V. who were all admirers, and praifed 
thofe Mexican labours (m)! their imaginations were all _ 
heated, even thofe who wrote fome years after the dif- 
covery of Mexico! Robertfon the Scotfiman, and de 
Paw the Proffian, atter two centuries and a half have 

- alone that temperance of imagination which is required 
to 


si KO Hiftory of America, book vii. (m) See our Seventh book. 
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to form a juft idea of things, perhaps, becaufe the cold 
of their climes has checked the heat of. their. imagina- 
tions. ‘It isnot from thofe defcriptions,’? adds Robert- 
fon, ‘* but from confidering fuch fpecimens of this. art 
“are ftill preferved, that we muft decide concerning 
‘* their degree of merit.... Many of their ornaments in 
‘* gold and filver, as well as various utenfils employed in 
<< common life, are depofited in the magnificent cabinet 
‘¢ of natural and artificial productions, lately opened, and. 
“‘ 1am informed, by perfons on whofe judgment and 
“< tafte I can rely, that thefe boafted efforts of their art 
‘< are uncouth reprefentations of common objeéts, or ve- 
‘* ry coarfe images of the human and fome other forms, 
‘«¢ deflitute of grace and propriety.”? And ina note he 
fays, ‘* in the armory of the royal palace of Madrid 
‘¢ are fhewn fuits of armour, which are called Montezu- 
“* ma’s.. They are compofed of thin lackered copper- 
“* plates. ‘In the opinion of very intelligent judges they 
“¢ are evidently eaftern. ‘The forms of the filver orna- 
** ments upon them may be confidered as a confirmation 
*¢ of this.. They are infinitely fuperior in point of work~- 
* manfhip to any effort of American art. The only un- 
“¢ queftionable fpecimen of Mexican art that I know of 
‘¢ in Great Britain, is a cup of very fine gold, whichis 
 faid to have belonged to Montezuma. .A man’s head 
“¢ ig reprefented on this cup. On one fide the full face, 
¢¢ on another the profile, and on a third the back parts 
“< of the head. The features are rude, but very tolera- 


‘¢ ble, and certainly too rude for Spanifh workmanthip. 


‘© This cup was purchafed by Edward Earl of Oxford, 


‘© while he lay in the harbour of Cadiz.” Thus far 


Robertfon, to whom we anfwer, firft, That there is no 
reafon to believe that thofe rude wars are really | Mexi- 
can ; 


Se 
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an; fecondly, That neither do we know whether thofe 
perfons ‘in whofe judgment he could confide, may be per- 
fons fit to merit our faith : becaufe we have obferved that 
Robertfon trufts frequently to the teftimony of Gages, 
Corral, Ibagnez, and other fuch authors, who are en- 
tirely undeferving of credit. Poffibly thofe perfons who | 
gave their judgment of fuch labours had their imagina- 
tions heated aifo; as it is eafier, according to the ftate 
of our degenerate nature, to feel the imagination heated 
againft a nation than in favour of it. Thirdly, It is more 
probable that thofe arms of copper, believed by intelli- 
gent judges to be certainly oriental, are really Mexican, 
becaufe we are certain, from the teftimony of all the 
‘writers of Mexico, that thofe nations ufed fuch plates of 
copper in war, and that they covered their breafts, their 
arms, and thighs with them, to defend themfelves from 
arrows; whereas we do not know that fuch were ever 
in ufe among the inhabitants of the Philippine ifles (7) 
or among any other people who had commerce with 
them. The dragons reprefented in thofe arms, inftead 
of confirming, as Robertfon thinks, the opinion of thofe 
who think them oriental, rather ftrengthen our opinion, 
becaufe there never was any nation in the world which 
ufed the images of terrible animals on their arms fo much 
as the Mexicans. Nor is it matter of wonder that they 
had an idea of dragons while they had ideas of griffins, 
as Gomara attefts (o>. Fifthly, That although the im- 
ages formed in thefe works of gold and filver are rude, 
they might ftill be excellent, wonderful, and inimitable ; 
: becaule i in thofe works two diftin® points ought to be 
TH | sacs tiga 


An). Dr. Robertfon ia) that the Spaniards had thofe arms poflibly from the 
"Philippine ifles. 


(«) Chronicle of New ee chap. xxi. 
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confidered ; that of the defign, and that of the caftings 
fo that the fith, of which we have made mention above; 
might be ill formed as to figure, and yet wonderful and 
furprifing in that alternation in the fcales of gold and fil 
ver, done by caft work. Sixthly and laftly, The judg- 
ment of fome perfons entirely unknown upon thofe few 
doubtfulworks which are in the royal cabinet of Madrid, 
fhould not avail again{ft the unanimous depofitions of all 
ancient writers, who certainly faw innumerable labours 

of this kind which were really Mexican. hi 
From what we have faid, it is manifeft that M. fle lone 
has done the greatelt injuftice to the Mexicans, in be- 
lieving them inferior in induftry and fagacity to the rud- 
eft people of the old continent. Acofta, when he treats 
of the induftry of the Peruvians fpeaks thus: ‘If thofe 
‘* men are beafts, let who will judge; fince 1am certain, 
*¢ that in that to which they apply themfelves, they ex- 
** cel us.’? This ingenuous confeflion of a European of 
io much criticifm, fo much experience, and fo much im- 
partiality, is certainly of more weight than the airy fpecu- 
lations of any Pruffian philofopher, or all the reafoning 
of a Scottifh hiftorian; the one and the other ill inform- 
ed in the affairs of America, or prejudiced againft it. 
But although we fhould grant to M. de Paw, that the 
induftry of the Americans in the arts is inferior to that 
of other people in the world, he can infer nothing from 
them againft the talents of the Americans, or the clime of 
America: as it is certain and indubitable, that the in- 
vention and progrefs of arts are generally more owing to 
chance, avarice, and neceflity, than genius. The men 
the moft induftrious are not always the moft ingenious 
in arts, but often the moft neceflitous, or eager for gold, 
are fo. The barrennefs of the earth, fays Montefquieu, 
| makes 
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makes men induftrious (p). It is neceflary that they pro- 
cure to themfelves that which the earth does not yield 
them. The fertility of a country from the facility with 
which he is fupported, begets indolencein man. ‘* Ne- 
“* ceffity,”’ fays Robertfon, ‘is the fpur and guide of the 
*¢ human race to inventions.”? The Chinefe certainly 
would never have been fo induftrious, if the exceffive 
populoufnefs of their country had not rendered their 
fupport difficult ; nor would Europe have made fuch pro- 
grefs in the arts, if artifts had not been encouraged by 
rewards and the hopes of acquiring fortune. Neverthe- 
lefs, the Mexicans could boaft of many inventions worthy 
of immortalizing their name, fuch as, befides thofe of 
cafting metals and mofaic works of feathers and thells, 
the art of making paper (q); thofe of dying with inde- 
lible colours, {pinning and weaving the fineft hair of the 
rabbits and hares ; making razors of Itzli(r); breeding 
fo induftrioufly the cochineal to make ufe of its colours ; 
making cement for the pavements of their houfes, and 
many others not lefs valuable, as may be known from 
the works of the hiftorians of Mexico. But where is the 
wonder that fuch inventions were found among thofe 
civilized nations, while, amongft other people of Ame- 
rica, lefs polifhed, arts of the moft fingular nature have 
been difcovered ? What art more wonderful, for exam- 
ple, than that of taming fea-fifh, and employing them to 
chafe other large fith, as the inhabitants of the Antilles 

Vou. Il. YY ufed 


(p) Efprit des Loix, liv. xviii. chap. 4. 

(g) The invention of paper is certainly more ancient in America than in 
Egypt, from whence it was communicated to Europe; it is true, that the pa- 
per of the Mexicans was not comparable to the paper of the Europeans; but 

it ought to be obferved that the former did not make theirs for writing but 
painting. 

(r) See Book VIL. fect. §6. of this hiftory, refpecting that art. 
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ufed todo. This art alone, of which Oveido (s), Go- 
mara, and other authors make mention, would be fuffi- 
cient to refute the charge of want of induftry among the 

Americans. } 


Se Oo ee 
Of the Languages of the Americans. 


_ « THE languages of America, fays M. de Paw, are 

“¢ fo limited, and fo fcarce of words, that it is impoflible 

‘* to exprefs any metaphyfical idea inthem. In no one 
* of thofe languages can they count above the number 
*¢ three (¢). It is impoflible to tranflate a book either 
‘* into the languages of the Algonquines, or Paraguefe, 
€ or even into thofe of Mexico or Peru, on account of 
‘¢ their not having fufficient plenty of proper terms to 
‘¢ exprefs general ideas.’” Whoever reads thofe dog- 
matical decifions of M. de Paw, will be perfuaded, un- 
doubtedly, that he determines after having travelled 
through all America, after having had commerce with 
all thofe nations, and after having examined all their 
languages. Butit is notfo. M.de Paw, without mov- 
ing from his clofet at Berlin, knows the things of Ame- 
rica better than the Americans themfelves, and in the 
knowledge of their different languages even excels thofe 
who 


(s) Oviedo Stor. Gener. e Nat. lib. xiii. cap. Zo. Sommario della Stor. 
&c. cap. 8. Gomara Storia Gener. cap. 20. The fpecies of fifth which the 
Indians trained to chafe large fith, as they train hawks in Europe, to chafe 
other birds was rather fmall, called by them Guaican, and by the Spaniards 
Reverfo. Oviedo explains the manner in which they made ufe of the fith to 
chafe others. 

(¢) In the fame fection 1. of the 5th part of the Recherches Philofophiques, 
in which he affirms, that no languagé of America had terms to count more 
than three, he fays the Mexicans could count as high as ten. | 
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who bike them. We have learned the Mexican, and 
have heard it fpoken by the Mexicans for many years ; 
but never knew that it was deficient in numerical terms, 
and words fignifying univerfal ideas, until M. de Paw 
gave us that information. We know that the Mexicans 
gave the name of Centzontli (four hundred), or rather 
that of Centzontlatale (he who has four hundred words), 
to that bird which is fo renowned for its fweetnefs and 
matchlefs variety of fong. We know befides that the 
‘Mexicans anciently counted by Xiguipilli, and the nuts of 
the cacao, in their commerce, and in numbering their 
troops of war; that Xiquipilli was eight thoufand ; fo 
_ that when they faid that an army confifted of forty thou- 
fand, they expreffed that it had five Xiquipilli. We 
know laftly, that the Mexicans had numeral words to 

exprefs as many thoufands,-or millions, as they pleafed ; 
but M. de Paw knows the dire& contrary, and there is 
not a doubt but he knows better than us; becaufe we 
had the misfortune to be born under a clime lefs favour- 
able to the operations of the intelle@. Neverthelefs, we 
fhall fubjoin, to fatisfy the curiofity of our readers, the 
feries of numerical terms which the Mexicans have always 
employed (wv), It will appear thence, that thofe who 
had 


(z) Numeral Terms of the Mexican Language. : 
Ce I Nahui 4. Chicome a Matlachtli 10 
Ome 2 Mocuilli 5 Chicuei 8 Chaxtolli 15 
Jei 3 Chicuace 6 Chiucnahui 9 
With thefe terms differently combined together with thefe three following, 
Pohualli or Poalli 20, Txontli 400, and wri iiee 8000, mee exprefs any quan- 


tity, thus > 

Cem poalli: 20 Nauhpoalli 80 
Ompoalli . 7 Xo) Macuilpoalli 100 
Epoalli 60 | Chicuacempoalli 120, &c. 
“Matlacpoalli ten times 20 BOO 5) 
Caxtolpoalli fifteen times 20 300 


Thus they proceed until they come to 400. 
Centzonth 
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had not, according to M. de Paw, numeral words to 
count above three, had, in fpite of his ignorance, words 
to count to at leaft forty-eight millions. In like manner, 
we could expofe the error of M. Condamine and M. de 
Paw, in many other languages of America, and even in 
thofe which are reckoned the moft barbarous ; as there 
are in Italy at prefent perfons acquainted with the new 
world, and capable of giving an account of more than 
fixty American languages. Among the materials we 
collected for this work, we have the numeral words of 
the Araucan language, which although it is a more 
warlike than civilized nation, has words to exprefs mil- 
lions. 

M. de Paw is not lefs wrong in affirming, that the 
Janguages of America are fo poor, that they cannot ex- 
prefs a metaphyfical idea ; which opinion M. de Paw has 
learned of M. Condamine. ‘Time, fays this philofopher, 
treating of the languages of America, duration, fpace, 
being, fubftance, matter, body, all thefe words, and ma- 
ny others, have no equivalents to them in their languages; 


and 
Centzontli 4co | Waehtzontli 1600 
Ontzontli £00 Macuilzontli 2000 
‘Etzontli, ‘£200 | Chicuacentzontli 2400, &c, 
Matlaczontli ten times 400 4000 
Caltoltzonili fifteen times 400 60co 

Thus they goon to 8000. 

Ce-xiquipilli $000 | Nauhxiquipilli 32,000 
Onxiquipilli 16000 Macuilxiquipilli 40,000 
Exiquipilli 24000 Chicuacenxiquipilli 48,000, &c. 
“Matlacxiqnipilli ten times 8000 $0,000 
Caxtolxiquipilli fifteen times 8000 120,000 
Cempoalxiquipilli twenty times 8000 160,000 | 
Ompoalxiquipilli forty times 8000 320,000, &e. 
Centzonxiquipilli four hundred times 8000 3,200,000 
Ontzonxiquipilli eiyht hundred times 8000 6,400,000 
Matlac&zonxiquipilli four thoufand times 8e00 - .32,000,000 
Caltoltzonxiquipilli fix thoufand times 8090 48,000,000, &c. 


We mentioned that they had words to count as-far as forty-eight millions at 
‘leaft, but thofe above are fufficient to comfute M. de Paw. 
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and not only the names of metaphyfical beings, but alfo — 
thofe of moral beings cannot be expreffed, unlefs imper- 
fe&tly and by long circumlocutions. Bui M. Conda- 
mine knew as much of the language of America as M. 
de Paw; and he certainly gained his information from 
fome ignorant perfon, which is a ufual cafe with travel- 
lers. We are perfectly fure that many American lan- 
guages have not that poverty Mr. Condamine afcribes 
to them; but without attending to that we fhall exa- 
mine the ‘ces of the Mexican. | 
itis very true, that the Mexicans had no ae to 
exprefs fuch conceptions, as matter, fubftance, accident, 
and the like; but it is equally fo, that no language of 
Afia, or Europe, had fuch words before the Greeks be- 
gan to refine and abftract their ideas, and to create new 
terms to exprefs them. ‘The great Cicero, who knew 
the Latin language fo well, and flourifhed in thofe 
times when it «gas at its greateft perfection, although 
he efteemed it more copious than the Greek, is often 
at the greateft difficulty in his philofophical works, to 
find words correfponding to the metaphyfical ideas of 
the Greeks. How often was he conftrained to create 
new terms equivalent in fome manner to thofe of the 
Greek, becaufe he could not find any fuch in ufe among 
the Romans; but even at this day, after that language 
has been enriched by Cicero, and other learned Ro-- 
mans, who, after his example, applied themfelves to 
the ftudy of philofophy, many terms are wanting to 
exprefs metaphyfical notions, unlefs recourfe is had to 
the barbarous Latin of the fchools. None of thofe lan- 
guages which are {fpoken by the philofophers of Europe, 
had words fignifying matter, fubftance, accident, and 
other-fimilar ideas ; and therefore it was neceffary that 
philofophers 
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philofophers fhould adopt the words of the Latin, or the 
Greek. The ancient Mexicans, becaufe they had no con- 
cern with the ftudy of metaphyfics, are very excufable 
for not having invented words to exprefs thofe ideas ; 
their language, however, is not wanting in terms fig- 
nifying metaphyfical and moral things, as Condamine 
affirms thofe of South America to be; we, on the con- 
trary, afirm, that it is not eafy to find a language more 
fit to treat on metaphyfical fubjects than the Mexican ; 
as it would be difficult to find another which abounds 
fo much as it in abftraé terms; for there are few verbs 
in it from which are not formed verbals correfponding 
with thofe in io of the Romans ; and but few fubftan- 
tive or adjective nouns from which are not formed ‘ab- 
{tracts exprefling the being, or, as they fay in the 
{chools, the quiddity of things: equivalents to which 
we cannot find in the Hebrew, in the Greek, in the 
Latin, in the French, in the Italian, in the Englith, in 
the Spanifh, or Portuguefe; of which languages, we 
prefume, at leaft, to have fufficient knowledge, to make 
a comparifon. In order to give fome fpecimen of this 
language to the curious among our readers, we fubjoin 
fome words fignifying metaphyfical and moral ideas, 
which are underftood by the rudeft Indians (#). ; 
The 


(x) Specimen of words in the Mexican language, fignifying moral and meta- 
phyfical conceptions. ee a ds 
Tlamantli King | Jeitiliztli Trinity, &c. 


Jeliztli Effence | Teotl God 
Qualloti Goodnefs | Teojotl Divinity 
Neltiliztli Truth | Tloque “He who has every 
Nejolnonotzaliztli Reflexion | Nahuaque ¢ thing within himfelf. . 
‘Tlachtopaittaliztli Forefight | Ipalnemoani Him by whom we live 
Nejeltzotzonaliztli Doubt | Amacicacaconi Incomprehenfible ’ 
Tlalnamiquiliztli Remembrance | Cemicacjeni Eternal 
Cetiliztli Unity | Cenmancanjelitzli Eternity 
Ometiliztli __Binity | Cahuitl Time 


Cenjocojarii 
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The exceflive abundance of words of this nature has 
‘been the reafon that the deepeft myfteries of religion 
have been explained in the Mexican language without 
great difficulty, and that fome books of the Holy Writ- 
ings have been tranflated into it; amongft which are 
thofe of the Proverbs of Solomon, and the Apoftles ; 
which like thofe of Thomas Kempis, and others, tranf- 
lated into Mexican, could not have been done into thofe 
languages which are wanting in terms of metaphyfical 
and moral ideas. The books publifhed in Mexico on 
religion are fo numerous, that of them alone might be 
formed a large library. To this Diflertation we {hall 
add a fhort catalogue of the principal Mexican authors, 
in gratitude to their labours, as well as to illuftrate 
what we have advanced. 

What we have faid of the Mexicans, we may, in 
great part, aflirm alfo of the other languages fpoken in 
the dominions of Mexico; as there are Ditionaries and 
Grammars of them, as well as of the Mexican, and trea- 
tifes in religion have been publifhed in them all. 


Thofe 
Cenjocojani Creator of all | Nejoltequipacholiztli Repentance 
Cenhuelitini Omnipotent | Ellehutliztli Defire 
Cenhuelicilizthi Omunipotence | Qualtihuani vj 
Tlacatl Perfon | Jectihuani eal 
Tlacajotl Perfonality | Aquallotl Malice 
Tajotl Fatherhood | Tolchicahualiztli Strength 
Nanjotl Motherhood | Tlaixjejecoliztli Temperance 
Tlalticpadlacajotl Humanity | Jollomachiliztli Prudence 
"Fejolia Soul | Tlamelahuacachicahualiztli  Juftice 
Teixtlamatia Mind | Jolhueiliztli Magnanimity 
Tlamatiliztli Wifdom | Tlapaccaihijohuiliztli Patience 
fxtlamachiliztli Reafon | Tlanemadiliztli Liberality 
Ixaxiliztli — Comprehenfion | Paccanemiliztli Gentlenefs 
Tlaiximatilizti Knowledge | Tlatlacajotl Benignity 
Tlanemilizili Thought | Necnomatiliztli Humility 
Tlalcahualitzli Forgetfulnefs | ‘Tlazocamatiliztli Gratitude 
Tlazotilaliztli Love | Nepohualiztli Pride 
Tlacocoliztli Hatred | Teojehuacatiliztli Avarice 
Tlamauhtiliztli Fear | Nexicolitli Envy 
Netemachiliztli Hope | Tlatzihuiliztl Sloth 
Necocolizth Pain 
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Thofe Europeans who have learned the Mexican 
tongue give it the higheft praifes, and equal it to the 
Latin ; fome to the Gteek, as we have already obferv- 
ed. Boturini affirms, that in urbanity, politenefs, and 
fublimity of expreffions, no language can be compared 
with the Mexican. ‘This author was not a Spaniard, 
but Milanefe, learned and critical. He knew at leaft 
the Latin, Italian, French, and Spanifh, and of the 
Mexican fo much as to be able to make the comparative 
judgment. Let M. de Paw, therefore, obferve his er- 
ror, and learn not to decide on matters of which he is 
ignorant. 

Among the proofs on which count de Buffon would 
reft his fyftem of the recent organization of the matter 
of the new world, he fays, that the organs of the Ame- 
ricans were rude, and their language barbarous, ‘** Ob- 
*¢ ferve,’? he adds, ‘* the lift of their animals, their 
‘© names are fo difficult to be pronounced, it is wonder- 
‘¢ ful that any European ever took the trouble of writ- 
ing them;”’ but we do not fo much wonder at their 
taking the trouble of writing them as at their negligence 
in copying them. Among all the European authors 
who have written the natural and civil hiftory of Mex- 
_ico, in Europe, we meet with no one who has not fo 
much altered the names of perfons, animals, and cities, 
that it is impoflible to guefs at what they mean. The 
hiftory of the animals of Mexico pafled from the hands 
of Hernandez to N. A. Recchi, who knew nothing of 
the Mexican; from Recchi, to the Lincean academicians 
at Rome, who have publithed it with notes and difler- 
tations; and count de Buffon made ufe of this edition. 
Among the hands of fo many Europeans ignorant of the 
Mexican language, the names of the animals could not 

at 
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at leaft efcape alteration. To fhew the alterations which 
they have fuffered in the hands of count de Buffon, it 
will be fufficient to compare the Mexican names in the 
hiftory of that philofopher, with thofe of the Roman 
edition of Hernandez. It is certain, that the difficulty 
which we find to pronounce a language to which we 
are not accuftomed, and particularly if the articulation 
of it is different from that of our own, is no proof that 
it is barbarous. “The fame difficulty which count de 
Buffon finds to:pronounce the Mexican names, would 
be felt by a Mexican who would pronounce the French 
names. ‘Uhofe who are accuftomed to the Spanifh lan- 
guage find great: difficulty to pronounce the German 
and Polifh, and efteem them the moft tough and harfh 
of all languages. ‘The Mexican language has not been 
our mother tongue, nor did-we learn it in infancy;, yet! 
the Mexican names produced by count de Buffon as an 
argument of the barbarity: of. that tongue, appear to us’ 
beyond comparifon more eafy to be pronounced than 
many others taken from other European languages, 
which he adopts im his Natural Hiftory (y); and, per- 
haps, will appear fo to. many Europeans who are not 
ufed to either of the languages; and there will not be 
wanting perfons who will wonder that count de Buffon 
has taken the trouble to write thofe names which are. 
capable of terrifying the moft courageous readers. In 

Vou. IIL. bute aa Es ue fhort,, 


(y) The reader will pleafe to read and compare the following names which. 
the count de Buffon has adopted with thofe which he has taken and altered’ 
from the Mexican language : 

-Baurd manet-jes | Mifzorzechovva  _—_—_—| Niedzvviedz 

Brand hirts Stachel-{chvvein Przavviafka 


Chemik-fkarzecfek Scebeufchlafer Meer-fchvvein 
Ildgiers diur Sterzeczleck Sczurez, &c. 
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fhort, with refpe&t to the American languages he ought 
to repofe in the judgment of thofe Europeans who have 
known them, rather than in the opinion of thofe aise 

have not. : | 


SECT. VIL 
Of the Laws of the Mexicans. 


MR. de Paw, defirous of sila gs that srl 
which Gemelli, by miftake, has attributed to the court 
of Mexico, alleges the anarchy of their government, and 
the fearcity of their laws ; and treating of the govern- 
ment of the Peruvians, fays, that there cannot be laws 
in a ftate of defpotifm; and although they may have 
once been, it is impoflible to make an analyfis of them, 
becaufe we do not know them; nor can we know them, 
becaufe they were never written, and the memory of 
them neceffarily terminated with the death of thofe who 
knew them. 

No body has made mention of the anarchy of the 
kingdom of Mexico till M. de Paw came to the world, 
whofe brain feems to have a particular organization to 
underftand things in a manner contrary to all other men. 
No perfon is fo ignorant of the hiftory of Mexico, as 
hot to know that thofe people were fubjeéted to parti- 
cular heads and the whole ftate to a chief who was king 
of Mexico, All hiftorians record the great authority of 
that fovereign, and the high refpe& his vaflals bore 
him: if this is anarchy, then all the ftates of the world 
are furely anarchifed. 

Defpotifm was not introduced into Mexico until the 
laft years of the monarchy : in prior times the kings had 
always refpected the laws eftablifhed by their anceftors, 

and 
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and attended zealoufly to the obfervance of them. Even 
in the reign of Montezuma II. who was the only truly 
defpotic king, the magiftrates governed according to the 
laws, and Montezuma himfelf punifhed tranfgreffors fe- 
verely ; and abufed his power only in things which ferv- 
ed to increafe his wealth and his authority. 

Thofe laws were never written, but they were perpe- 
tuated in the memories of men, not only by tradition but 
alfo by paintings. No fubjecét was ignorant of them, be- 
caufe fathers of families did not fail to inftrua their chil- 
dren in them, that they might avoid tranfgreffion, and 
efcape punifhment. ‘The copies of the paintings of the 
laws were unqueftionably infinite in number, becaufe, 
although they underwent a furious perfecution from the 
Spaniards, we have feen many of them. ‘The under- 
ftanding of thofe paintings is not difficult to any perfon, 
who has a knowledge of the manner in which the Mexi- 
cans ufually reprefented things, the characters which they 
made ufe of, and their language; but to M. de Paw 
they would be as unintelligible as thofe of the Chinefe 
exprefled in the proper charaéters of that nation. Be- 
fides, after the conqueft many intelligent Mexicans wrote 
- in European chara@ers the laws of Mexico, Acolhuacan, 
Tezcuco, Michuacan, &c.; amongft others, D. ‘F. de 
Alba Ixtlilxochitl, wrote in Spanifh the eighty laws for- 
merly publifhed by his anceftor king Nezahualcojotl, as 
we have already mentioned. ‘The Spaniards afterwards 
inveftigated the laws of thofe nations with more diligence 
than any other part of their hiftory, becaufe the know- 
ledge of them was effentially requifite to the chriftian 
government civil and ecclefiaftical ; particularly in refpect 
to marriages, the privileges of the nobility, the condi- 
tions of vaffalage, and of flaves. They gained informa- 

| tion 
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tion from the mouths of the Indians who were the beft 

inftructed, and they ftudied their ancient paintings.  Be- 
- fides the firft miffionaries, who laboured fuccefsfully in 
this undertaking, D. A. Zurita one of the principal 
judges of Mexico, learned on the fubje& of the law, and 
acquainted with thofe countries, made diligent enquiry, 
by order of the catholic king, into their government and 
compofed that very ufeful work, which we have mention- 
ed in our catalogue of writers of the ancient hiftory of 
Mexico. ‘Thus the laws of the Mexicans came to be 
known although they were never written. 

But what fort of laws? ‘* Many of them ea 
fays Acofta, ‘* of our admiration, and, according to 
‘¢ which thofe nations fhould {till be governed in their 
<< Chriftianity.”?. The conftitution of their ftate, with 
refpe& to the fucceffion to the crown, could not have 
been better framed; as by means of it they not only 
avoided the inconveniencies of hereditary fucceflion, but 
thofe of election alfo... An individual of the royal fami- 
ly was always chofen king, both to preferve the dignity 
and fplendour of the crown, and to hinder the throne 
from ever being occupied by a man of low birth. Asa 
fon did not fucceed but a brother, there was no danger 
of. fo high and important a charge being expofed to the 
indifcretion of a youth, or the {tratagems of an ambitious 
regent. | 

If the brothers had fucceeded according to the order 
of their birth, the crown would neceffarily have fome- 
times fallen to a perfon unfit to govern; and it could 
have happened befides, that the prefumptive heir might 
plot againft the life of the fovereign. _ Both thofe incen- 
- veniencies were obviated by the election. ‘The eleétors 
chofe firft among the brothers of the deceafed kings ; 

and 


0 
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and on failure of brothers, among the fons of former 


kings, the fitteft perfon for the command of the nation. 
If it had been in the power of the king to have named 
the electors, he could have chofen thofe who would have 
been moft favourable to his defigns, and procured their 
votes in favour of that brother who was moft dear to 
him, or perhaps in favour of a fon, without adhering to 
the fundamental laws of the ftate; but it was otherwife, 
for the electors themfelves were elected by the body of 
the nobility, which included the fuffrages of the whole 
nation. If the office of the electors had been perpetual, 
they might, by an abufe of their authority, have become 
the patrons of the monarchy; but as their electoral 
power finifhed with the firft election, and other new elec- 


- tors were chofen for the next eletion, it was not eafy for 


ambition to ufurp authority. Laftly, To avoid other in- 
conveniences, the real electors were not more than four 
in number, men of the firft nobility, of known probity 
and prudence. It is true, that after all thofe precau- 
tions, diforders could not always be avoided : but what 
government amoneft men has not been expofed to great- 
er evils? 

The Mexican nation was warlike, and required a 
chief who was intrepid, and experienced in the art of 
war; what cuftom, therefore, could be more conducive 
to fuch end, than that of not electing any one king who 
had not, by his merits, obtained the charge of general of 
the army ; and of not crowning him who had not, after 
his eleétion, taken himfelf the viétims which, according 
to their fyftem of religion, were to be facrificed at the 


feftival of his coronation. 


The fpeed with which the Mexicans threw off the 
Tepanecan yoke, and the glory they acquired by their 
arms 
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arms in the conqueft of Azcapozalco, naturally excited 
the rivalfhip and jealoufy of their neighbours, and parti- 
cularly the king of Acolhuacan, who had been, and was 
at that time, the greateft king of all that land; but the 
throne of Mexico being ftill in a tottering condition, re- 
quired a firm prop to fupport it. The king of Acolhua- 
can, who had recently recovered, by the aid of the Mex- 
icans, that crown which had been ufurped by the tyrant 
Tezozomoc, had reafon to apprehend fome powerful fub- 
jet, following the fteps of that tyrant, might excite a re- 
bellion in his kingdom, and deprive him, like his father, 
of his crown and his life. The king of Tlacopan, who 
was on anewly eftablifhed throne not very powerful, had 
ftill more to fear. Each of thofe kings by himfelf was in 
no ftate of fecurity, and had reafon to be diffident of the 
other two; but by uniting together, they could form an 
imvincible power. ‘They therefore made a triple alliance, 
which rendered each of them fecure with refpeé& to the 
other two, and all three fo with regard to their fubjeéts. 
This was the alliance which fortified the thrones of Acol- 
huacan and Tacuba, and paved the way for the conquefts 
of the Mexicans; an alliance fo firm and well concerted, 
that it lafted until the arrival of the Spaniards. ‘This fin- 
gle political arrangement is fufficient to evince the dif-. 

cernment and fagacity of thofe nations. 4 
The judicial forms of the Mexicans and Tezcucans af- 
ford many ufeful political leffons. The diverfity of rank 
in the magiftrates contributed to good order ; their atten- 
dance in the tribunals, from the break of day until the 
evening fhortened the procefs of caufes, and prevented ma- 
ny clandeftine practices which might have interefted their 
decifions.. The capital’ punifhments prefcribed againft 
prevaricators of juftice, the punctuality of their execu- 
tion, 
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tion, and the vigilance of the fovereigns, kept the magif- 
trates in check ; and that care which was taken to fupply 
them with every neceflary at the expenfe of the king, 
rendered any mifconduét in them inexcufable. Thofe af- 
femblies which were held before the fovereign every 
twenty days, and particularly that general affembly of 
the whole of the.magiftrates every eighty days, to termi- 
nate all caufes then depending, befides avoiding all the 
evils occafioned by the delay of juftice, were produétive 
of a communication between the magiftrates of their dif- 
ferent lights, made the king know thofe whom he had 
conftituted the delegates of his authority, innocence had 
more refources, and the form of judicature rendered juf- 
tice ftill more refpectable. That law which permitted an 
appeal from the Tribunal of the Tlacatecatl to that of 
the Cihuacoatl in criminal but not in civil caufes, evinces 
that the Mexicans, refpecting the jaws of humanity, dif- 
cerned, that there was more required to prove a man 
guilty of fuch crimes than to declare him a debtor. In 
the trials of the Mexicans they admitted no other proof 
again{t the accufed than that of witnefles. ‘They never 
made ufe of the torture to make the innocent declare 
themfelves guilty, nor thofe barbarous proofs by duel, 
fire, boiling-water, and fuch like,that were formerly fo 
frequent-in Europe, and which’ we now read of in hifto- 
ry with amazement and abhorrence. ‘‘ There will be 
“¢ no perfon who will not wonder,”’ fays Montefquieu, 
{peaking on this fubjeét, “* that our anceftors made the 
4° fame, fortune, and property of citizens depend on cer- 
*¢ tain things which belonged lefs to law and reafon 
‘¢ than to chance, and that they fhould have ufed con- 
** {tantly thofe proofs which were neither conneéted 
‘¢ with innocence nor guilt; what we now fay of thofe 
ere “* proofs. 
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‘¢ proofs pofterity will fay of the torture, and will never 
** ceafe to wonder that fuch a kind of proof was gene- 
‘¢ rally in ufe, for fo many centuries, in the moft enlight- 
‘¢ ened part.of the world.’? An oath was of great weight 
in the trials of the Mexicans, as we have already faid: 
becaufe, as they were convinced of the terrible punith- 
ments inflicted by the gods on thofe who perjured them- 
felves, they conceived no one would dare to offend 
again{t them; but we do not know that this kind of 
proof was permitted to the profecutors againft the ac- 
cufed, but only to the accufed to clear himfelf from the 
crime imputed to him. 

The Mexicans punifhed with feverity all the crimes 
which are particularly repugnant to nature, or prejudi- 
cial to a ftate; fuch as high treafon, murder, theft, adul- 
tery, inceft, and other exceffes of this kind; facrilege, 
drunkennefs, and lying. So far they conducted them- 
felves wifely in punifhing mifdeeds; but they erred in 
the meafure of the punithment, which in fome cafes was 
exceflive and cruel. We do not attempt to palliate the 
failings of that nation, but neither can we avoid obferv- 
ing, that the moft famous people of the old continent 
have afforded fuch examples of ertor and vice in their 
legiflature, as make: the laws of the Mexicans appear 
comparatively more mild. and. conformable to+reafon. 
‘© The celebrated laws of the Twelve Tables are fall, ie 
fays Montefquieu, ‘** of the moft cruel ordinations ; 5; at- 
‘* tend to the punifhment of fire, and other fentences, 
‘¢ which are always capital.’ Yet this is that moft fa-* 
mous compilation which the Romans made from the beft 
they found among the Greeks. If then the beft laws 
of greatly polifhed Greece were fuch, what muft thofe 
have been which were not fo good? What fort of legif- 

Jature. 
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dature muft thofe people have had whom they called 
barbarous ? What can be more inhuman and cruel than 
that law of the Twelve Tables which permitted creditors 
to divide the body of a debtor who did not pay, and 
each creditor to take a portion of it in fatisfaction of his 
debt? This law was not publifhed in the rude beginning 
of that renowned city, but three hundred years after its 
foundation. What could be more iniquitous than that 
law of the famous legiflator Lycurgus, which permitted 
theft to the Lacedemonians? The Mexicans punifhed 
this pernicious crime, but not capitally, except where 
the thief was unable to pay for the offence with his li- 
berty or with his goods. But this law was not the fame 
in cafes of robbery from the fields; becaufe, thefe lying 
more expofed to be plundered, required to be more 
guarded by the laws: but this very law which prefcrib- 
ed capital punifhment again{t the perfon who robbed a 
certain quantity of fruit or maize, permitted necefflitous 
travellers to eat as much as was neceflary to fupply, pre- 
fent want. How much more reafonable and juit was 
this law than that of the Twelve Tables, which con- 
demned without diftin@ion every perfon to be hanged 
who ftole any thing from the field of another. 

Lying, that pernicious crime to fociety, was left un- 
punifhed in moft countries of the old continent, but in 
Japan was frequently punifhed with death. The Mex- 
icans kept at an equal diftance from both extremes. 
Their legiflators, who difcerned the genius and turn of 
the nation, perceived, that if they did not prefcribe a 
heavy pain again{ft lying and drunkennefs, truth would 
be wanting at trials of juftice, and faith difregarded in 
contracts. Experience has {hewn how prejudicial impu- 
nity in thofe two crimes has been to thofe nations. 

j Mots) HI. 3 A But 
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But in the midft of their feverity the Mexicans were 
cautious not to involve the innocent in punifhment with 
the guilty. Many laws of Europe and Afia prefcribed 
the fame punifhment againft thofe guilty of high treafon, 
and their families. ‘The Mexicans made the crime capi- 
tal; they did not, however, deprive the relations of the 
traitor of life, but only of liberty ; and not all of them 
neither, but only thofe who, confcious of the treafon, had 
not made a difcovery, and thereby made themfelves cri- 
minal. How much more humane is this than the law of 
Japan. ‘* Thofe laws,” fays Montefquieu, ** by which 
** they punifh a whole family for a fingle crime, or a 
‘* whole diftricét; thofe laws which do not difcriminate 
*¢ the innocent where there are any guilty.’” We do 
not know that the Mexicans prefcribed any punifhment 
again{t thofe who fpoke ill of the government; it ap- 
pears that they did not pay much regard to that liberty 
of fpeech in the fubje&ts, which is fo much feared in other 
countries. 

Their laws concerning marriage were unqueftionably 
more decent and becoming than thofe of the Romans, 
the Greeks, the Perfians, the Egyptians, and other peo- 
ple of the old continent. The Tartars marry their 

daughters; the ancient Perfians and Affyrians took 
their mothers to wife; the Athenians and Egyptians 
their filters. In Mexico every marriage was forbid be- 
tween perfons connected in the firft degree of confan- 
guinity or affinity, except thofe between brothers and 
fifters-in-law, where the brother in dying left a fon. 
That prohibition fhews, that the Mexicans judged more 
jultly of matrimony than all the above mentioned na- 
tions. ‘That exception demonftrates their humanity of 
fentiments. If a widow married a fecond time, fhe had 
frequently 
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frequently the difpleafure of feeing her children little be- 
loved by a father who did not give them birth: the new 
huiband little refpected by his children, who confidered 
him asa ftranger; and the children of each marriage as 
difcordant among themfelves, as if they were born of dif- 
ferent mothers. What better meafure could thofe na- 
tions have adopted, than that of marrying widows with 
their brothers-in-law. Many ancient nations of Europe, 
imitated by not a few of the modern people of Afia and 
Africa, bought their wives; and, on that account, ex- 
ercifed over them an authority greater than the Author 
of nature has intended, and treated them more like flaves 
than companions. ‘The Mexicans did not obtain their 
wives but by lawful and honourable pretenfions; and 
though they prefented gifts to the parents, thofe were 
not given as a price for the daughter whom they court- 
ed, but merely a piece of civility to gain their good will, 
and difpofe the parents to the contract. The Romans, 
although they did not fcruple to lend their wives (z), 
had, notwithftanding, a right by law to take away their 
lives whenever they found them out in adultery. ‘This 
iniquitous law, which made the hufband judge and ex- 
ecutioner in his own caufe, inftead of hindering adulte- 
ries, increafed parricides. Among the Mexicans, that 
infamous commerce with wives was not permitted ; nor 
had they any authority over their lives. He who took 
away his wife’s life, was, although he caught her in adul- 
tery, punifhed with death. This, they faid, was to ufurp 
the authority of the magiftrates, to whom it belonged to 
take cognifance of crimes, and to chaftife criminals ac- 

cording 


(z) In Rome, fays Montefquicu, the hufband was permitted to lend his wife 
to another perfon. It is known that Cato lent his wife to Hortenfius, and Cato 
was incapable of violating the laws of his country. Liv. xxv. 
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cording to law. » Before that law Yulia de Adulteriis 
was made by Auguftus, we do not know, fays Vives 
(a), that a caufe of adultery was ever tried in Rome; 
as much as to fay, that that celebrated nation failed in 
juftice in a point of this importance for feven centuries. 

If, after making a comparifon of the laws, we fhould 
alfo compare the nuptial rites of the two nations, we 
fhould find in them both a great deal of fuperftition ; 
but in other refpects a ftrong difference between them ; 
thofe of the Mexicans were decent and becoming, thofe 
of the Romans indecent and reproachable. 

In regard to the laws of war, it is feldom we meet 
with them juft, among a warlike people; the great 
efteem of valour and military glory, creates enemies of 
thofe who are not otherwife hoftile; and ambition to 
conquer inftigates them to trefpafs on the limits preferib- 
ed by juftice. Neverthelefs, in the laws of the Mexi- 
cans, traits appear which would do honour to more cul- 
tivated nations. They never declared’war until they had 
examined the motives for it in full council, and received 
the approbation of the high-prieft. Befides, they gene- 
rally endeavoured by embaflies and meflages, to thofe 
on whom war was defigned, to bring about what they 
wifhed by peaceable meafures, before they proceeded to 
arupture. Thofe kinds of delay gave their enemies time 
to prepare themfelves for defence; and befides, the juf- 
tification of their conduét, contributed to make it attend- 
ed with honour ; as it was efteemed very bafe to make 
war on an unguarded enemy without having firft chal- 
lenged them, that victory might never be aferibed to any 
thing elfe than their bravery, 

; It 


(a) L’Efprit de Loix, liv. xx. chap. 14. 
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It is true, that thefe laws were not always obferved, 
but they were not therefore lefs juft; and if there was 
any injuftice in the conquefts of the Mexicans, it was 
certainly not lefs in thofe of the Grecians, Romans, 
Perfians, Goths, and other celebrated nations. One of 
the great evils attending on war is that of famine, from 
the wafte committed by enemies on the fields. It is not 
poflible totaily to prevent this evil; but if there ever 
has been any thing capable of moderating it, it was cer- 
tainly that ufage of the Mexicans, and other nations of 


Anahuac, of having in every province a place appointed 


for the field of battle. ‘The other cuftom which they 
had of making every fifth day, in time of war, a day of 
truce and repofe, was not lefs dictated by humanity than 
reafon. 

Thofe nations had formed a fpecies of jus gentium, by 
virtue of which, if the chief, the nobility, and people, 
rejected the propofitions made them by another people, 
or nation, and left the decifion of a point to arms; if 
they were conquered, the chief loft his fovereign power ; 
the nobility, the fupreme right which they had over 
their pofleflions ; the common people were fubjected to 
perfonal fervice ; and al] thofe who had been made pri- 
foners in the heat of battle were, quafi ex delito, de- 
prived of liberty, and the right of life. This is certain- 
ly contrary to our ideas of humanity; but the general 
agreement of thofe people in fuch cuftoms rendered their 
inhumanity lefs culpable, and examples much more bar- 
‘barous among the moft cultivated nations of the old con- 
tinent, diffipate the horror which on firft confideration 
is occafioned by the cruelty of thofe people of America. 
Among the Greeks, fays Montefquieu (a), the inhabi- 

tants 


(a2) L’Efprit de loix. Liv. xx. ch. 14. 
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tants of a city taken by force of arms loft their liberty, 
and were fold as flaves. Certainly, the inhumanity 
which the Mexicans fhewed to the prifoners of their 
enemy, is not to be compared with that which the Athe- 
nians ufed towards their own citizens. A law of Athens, 
fays the fame author, ordained, that whenever the city 
was befieged, all ufelefs people fhould be put to death. 
We fhali not find among the Mexicans, or any other po- 
lifhed nation of the new world, a law fo barbarous as 
this of the molt cultivated people of ancient Europe. 
The greateft anxiety, on the contrary, of the Mexicans, 
and other people of Anahuac, whenever any of their 
cities was befieged, was to lodge their women, children, 
and invalids, in a place of fecurity, by fending them to 
other cities, or into the mountains. By thefe means, 
they protected the defencelefs members of the commu- 
nity from the fury of the enemy, and prevented all unne- 
ceflary confumption of provifions. 

The tribute which they paid to the king of Anahuac 
was exorbitant, and the laws which enforced them were 
tyrannical ; but thofe laws were the effects of defpotifm, 
introduced in the laft years of the Mexican monarchy ; 
which, at its greateft height, never reached that ex- 
cefs of monopolizing the lands of an empire, and the pro- 
perty of the fubjects, which we juftly condemn in Afia- 
tic monarchs; nor were there ever laws publifhed refpe@- 
ing tributes fo extravagant and fevere as thofe which 
have been publifhed in the old world; as for example, 
by the emperor Anaftafius, who laid a tax even on breath- 
ing; ** Utunufquifque pro haustu aéris pendat.” 

But if we cenfure the tyrannical ambition of thofe mo- 
narchs in the laws on tributes, we cannot at leaft but ad- 

mire 
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mire and praife the refinement of thofe nations, and the 
prudence of their legiflators in the laws of commerce. 
They had, in every city or village, a public place or 
fquare, appropriated for the traflick of every thing 
which could fupply the neceflities and pleafures of life ; 
where all merchants affembled for the more fpeedy def- 
patch of bufinefs, which they tranfacted under the eyes 
of infpectors, or commiflaries, in order that frauds might 
be prevented, and all diforder in contraéts avoided. Every 
merchandize had its particular place, which preferved 
order and convenience to thofe who wifhed to make 
purchafes. The tribunal of commerce, eftablifhed in 
the fame fquare, to determine difputes between dealers, 
and to punifh inftantaneoufly every offence committed 
there, preferved the rights of juftice inviolate, and fecu- 
red the public tranquillity. . To thefe wife difpofitions 
was owing that wonderful order, which in the midft 
of fuch an immenfe crowd of merchants and merchan- 
dize, raifed the admiration of the firft Spaniards. 
Laftly, in the laws refpecting flaves, the Mexicans 
were fuperior to all the moft cultivated nations of an- 
cient, and perhaps, modern Europe. If we compare 
the laws of the Mexicans with thofe of the Romans, 
Lacedzmonians, and other celebrated people we {hall 
perceive in the latter a barbarity that is fhocking and cru- 
el; in the former, the greateft humanity and refpeé& to 
the laws of nature. We do not {peak here of prifoners 
of war. What could be more humane than that law 
which made men born of flaves free ; which allowed a 
flave a property in his goods, and in whatever he ac- 
quired with his own induftry and toil; which exacted of 
the owner to treat his flaves like men, and not like beatts; 
which gave him no authority over his life, and even de- 
prived 
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prived him of the power of felling him at market, unlefs 
it was after he had, in a lawful manner, declared him 
intractable and incorrigible: how different were the 
Roman laws? They, from the high authority granted 
to them by the laws, were not only owners of all the 
property of their flaves, but likewife of their lives, of 
which (d) they deprived them at pleafure ; treated them 
with the greateft inhumanity, and made them fuffer the 
moft cruel torments ; and what ftill fhews more ftrongly 
the inhuman difpofition of this nation, while they enlarg- 
ed the authority of owners of flaves, they reftrained 
whatever was in their favour. ‘The law Fufia Caninia, 
forbid owners to free by will more than a certain num- 
ber of flaves. By the Silanian law it was ordered, that 
whenever an owner was killed, all the flaves who inhabit- 
ed the fame honfe fhould be put to death, or in any 
place near where they could hear his voice. If he was 
killed on a journey, all the flaves who were with him, and 
alfo all thofe who fled, however manifeft their innocence, 
were put to death. The 4guilian law made no diftinc- 
tion between the wound given toa flave, and that given 
to a beaft. So far was the barbarity of the very polifh- 
ed Romans carried. ‘The laws of the Lacedzmonians 
were not more humane, which permitted no flave to 
have redrefs at law again{ft thofe who infulted or injured 

him. | 
If, in addition to what we have faid hitherto, we fhould 
compare the fyftem of education of the Mexicans with 
that of the Greeks, it would appear that the latter did 
not inftrué their youth fo feduloufly in, the arts and 
{ciences 


(6) It is not wonderful that the Romans granted that barbarous authority to 
owners over their flaves, fince they granted it to fathers over their lawful 
children: Endo liberis juftis jus vita, accis, venumdandique potefias Patri. 
% 
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{ciences as the Mexicans taught their children the cuf- 
toms of their nation. The Greeks endeavoured to in- 
form the mind, the Mexicans to form the heart. The 
Athenians proitituted their youth to the moft execrable 
obfcenities in thofe very fchools which were deftined for 
their inftruction in the arts. The Lacedzemonians tutor- 
ed their children according to the prefcriptions of Lycur- 
gus, in ftealing, in order to make them crafty and aétive, 
and whipped them feverely when they caught them in 
any theft; not for the theft, but for their want of dex- 
terity, and being detected. But the Mexicans taught 
their children, together with the arts, religion, modefty, 
honefty, fobriety, labour, love of truth, and refpeé to 
fuperiors. — | | 

Thus we have given a fhort but true picture of the 
progrefs in refinement of the Mexicans taken from their 
ancient hiftory; from their paintings, and the accounts 
of the moft correct Spanifh hiftorians. Thus were thofe 
people governed whom M. de Paw thinks the moft favage 
in the world. Thus were thofe people governed who 
are inferior in induftry and fagacity to the rudeft people 
of the old continent. Thus were thofe people governed 
of whofe rationality fome Europeans have doubted. 


Mori, | B CATALOGUE. 
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CATAL O1G-WBs Oi gene 


OF SOME 


European and Creole AuTHors, who have written on 
the Doctrines of CHRISTIANITY and Moratiry, 


in the Lancuaces of New Spain. 


“9 > 


A ftands for Auguftinian. D. for Dominican. F. for Fe cheifians ij: “for % ra 
P. for Secular Price ; and (*) denotes, that the Author printed fome of his workse 


In THe Mexican Lancvace. 


Juan de Tovar, J. Creole. 


G. de Betancurt, F. Creole. a erom Mendieta, F. Spaniard. 


Al de Efcalona, F. Span. 
Al. de Herrera, F. Spaniard. 
* A). Molina, F. Spaniard. 
Al Rangel, F. Spaniard. 
Al. de Truxillo, F. Creole. 
And. de Olmus, F. Spaniard. 


Ant. Davila Paditila, D. Creole. 


Ant. de Tovar Montez. P. Cr. 
Arn. Bafflace F Frenchman. 
Baldaflare del Caftillo, F. Sp. 
Bald. Gonzalez, J. Creole. 
Barn. Paez, A. Creole. 

Barn. Vargas, P. Creole. 
Bart. de Alba, P. Creole. 
Ben. Fernandez, D. Spaniard 
Ber. Pinelo, P. Creole. 


* Ber. de Sahagun, F. Spaniard. 


* Car de'Tapia Centeno; P,.Cr. 
Fil. Diez. F. Spaniard. 
Fran. Gomez, F. Spaniard. 

' Fran. Ximenez, F. Spaniard. 


Garcia de Cifaeros, F. Spaniard. 
Juan de la Anunciacion, A. Sp. 


Juan de Ayora, F. Spaniard. 
Juan Battifta, F. Creole. | 
Juan de S. Francifco, F. Span. 
Jean Focher, F. Frenchman. 
* Juan de Gaona, F. Spaniard. 
* Juan Mijangos. | 
Juan de Ribas. F Spaniard. 
Juan de Romanones, F° Sp. 
* Juan de Torquemada, F. Sp. 


Jof. Perez, F. Creole. 

* Ten. de Paredez, J. Creole. 

* Lonis Rodriguez, F. 

* Mart. de Leon, D. Crake: 
* Mat. Gilbert, F. Frenchman. 
Mich. Zarate, F. 

* Pierre de Gante, F, Fleming. 
Pedro de Oroz, F. Spaniard. 

* Tortbio de Benavente, F. Sp. 

In THe Oromer Lancuace-’ 
Al. Rangel. , 
Barnaba de Vargas Ca 

* Fran, de Miranda, dy Creole. - a 
Gio. di Dio Caftro, J. Creole. —. 
Orazio Carochi, J. Milanefe. — 
Pedro Palacios, F. Spaniard, 
Pedro de Oroz. aah oo 
Seb. Ribcro, F. 

N. Sanchez, P. Creole. 


In THE Tarnascan LANGUAGE. 


* Mat. Gilbert. 
Juan Battifta Lagunas, F. i 
* Angelo Sierra, F. Cro Loe ct. 


In THE ZAaporecaNn LANGuAGE- 


Bernardo de Albuquerque 1 Ae 


| Sp. and bifhop of Guajaca. 


Al. Camacho, D. Creole. 
Ant. del Pozo, D. Creole. — 
Criit. Aguero, D. Creole. 


In 
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In tHe Miztecan Lancuace.| * Car. de Tapia Centeno. 


~— Ant. Gonzalez, D. Creole. In rae Mixe Lancuace, 
~~ * Ant, de los Reyes, D: Span. ‘ friftor ee 
~— Ben Fernandez, D. Spaniard. Ag. Quintana, D. Creole. 


vet ; In THE KicHe’? Lancuace. 
In THE Maya Lancuace. 


oe , ] 
~ GEA RAlena; B. Spaiiiard.s:: Bart. de Anleo, F. Creole. 


— And. de Avendano, F. Creole. Ag.de Avila. Fu | — 
Ant. de Ciudad Real, Span. In THE Caxcrquent Lancuace, 


Bern. de Valladolid, F. Span. i 8 Ni 
> ar. Mena, ¥ Creole... pada ao pure zegignal cs 
— Jof. Dominguez, F. Creo!e. Ait Qi oR nCR Role aed 
In THE Toronacan LancuaGe.| Ben-de Villacatias, D. Creole. 


And.deOlmos. In THE TarnauMARAN Lan- 
-—~ Ant. de Santoyo, P. Creole. GUAGE, 
. . a 
— Crift. Diaz de Anaya, P. Creole. Ag. Roa, J. Spaniard. 


In THE Popotucan LanGuaAGE. 
In tHe TrepeHuAnan’ LAN- 


Fran. Toral, F. Sp. bp» of Yuca- GUAGE. 
bee ey Ben. Rinaldini, G. Neapolitan. 
In tHE Martazincan Lan- 


There are many otherlanguages 
GUAGE, 


| as alfo many other writers ; but 
Andrea de Caftro, F. Span. we Omit mentioning any but 

thofe whofe works have been 
“| printed, or at leaft particularly 
And. de Olmos. efteemed by the learned. 


In THE Huaxtecan Lancuactk. 


AUTHORS of GRAMMARS and DICTIONA- 
RIES of the above mentioned Languages. 


Or tue Mexican. , * Orazio Carochi, Gram. 
‘ | Bern. Mercado, J. Cr. Gram, 
Yaa Ximenes, Gram. and} Ant. Davila Padilla. Gram. 


* 
And. de Olmos, Gram. and Did. e pa ee 
ae a € Sahagun, Gram. and Ant. de Tovar Montezuma, 
1 
Gram. 
* Al. de Molina, Gram. and Dict. | » | 
* Car. de Tapia pees Gram... Poa. fe arc tess Oran. 


‘i * Ant.de Caftelu.P. Cr. Gram. 
AG tEass at * Tof. Perez, Gram. 
: LS ipl -Gaerano de Cabrera, P. Cr.. 
Ant. del Rincon, J.Cr. Gram.|  ~ Caiats 


* Ag, 
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* Ag. de Aldana y Guevara, P. 


Cr.:Gram, (4 

Jean Focher, F. Frenchm. 
Gram. 

* Ant. Cortes Canal, Indian 


Prieft, Gram. 
Or rHE OTomEE. 


Juan Rangel, Gram, 
Pedro Palacios, Gram. 
Orazio Carochi, Gram. 
N. Sanchez, Dic. 
‘Seb. Ribero, Dict. 
Giov. di Dio Caftro, Gram. and 
Dict, 


Or THE TARASCAN. 


—~ * Mat. Gilbert, Gram. and Dié. 
~ * Ang. Sierra, Gram. and Dit. 


Juan Battiftade Lagunas,Gram. | 


Or. THE ZAPOTECAN. - 


Ant. del Pozo, Gram. 
Crift. Aguero, Dic. 


Or tHe MizrTecan. 
Ant. de los Reyes, Gram. 
Or tHE Maya. 
And. de Avendafo, Gram. and 
Did. 
Ant. de Ciudad Real, Did. 
Louis de Villanpando, Gram. 


and Dia. 
* Pedro Beltran, F. Cr. Gram. 


HISTORY OF 


MEXICO. 


Or THE ToTONACAN. | 


And. de Olmos,Gram. and Diét. 
Crift. Diaz de Anaya, Gram. — 
and Dic. 


Or rHe Popo.ucan. 
Franc. Toral, Gram, and Dié&, 
Or tHe Marttazincan. 
And. de Caftro, Gram. and Dit, 

OF THE Huaxrecan. : 


And. de Olmos, Gram. aad 
Dict. 
Car.de Tapia, Gram. and Dict, 


Or roe Mixe. 


* Ag. Quintana, Gram. and 
Dict. 


Or THE CakciquEL. 
Ben. de Villacanas, Gram. and 
Dict. 
OF THE TaRAUMARAN. 


Jerom Figueroa, J. Cr, Gram. nae 
and Did. 
Ag. de Roa, Gram. 


Or THE TEPEHUANAN. 


—, 


Jerom Figueroa, Gram. & Dia. 
Tom. de Guadalaxara, J. Cr. 


Gram. 
a 


yp sale 


Ben. Rinaldini, Gram. 


DISSERTATION: 


We V8F3 
DISSERTATION VII. 


Of the Boundaries and Population of the Kingdoms of 


Anahuac. 


‘HE miftakes of many Spanifh authors concerning 
the boundaries of the Mexican empire, and the 
romantic notions of M. de Paw, and other foreign au- 
thors, refpecting the population of thofe countries, have 
compelled us to engage in this Diflertation to afcertain 
the truth ; which we {hall do as briefly as poffible. 


en ae ORE ae 


Of the Boundaries of the. Kingdoms of Anahuac. 


SOLIS, following feveral ill-informed Spanifh au- 
thors, affirms that the Mexican empire extended from 
the ifthmus of Panama to the cape of Mendocina in Ca- 
-lifornia ; Touron, a French Dominican, defirous, in his 
General Hiftory of America, of enlarging thofe bounda- 
ries, fays, that all the difcovered countries in North 
America, were fubject to the king of Mexico; that 
--the extent of that empire, from eaft to weft, was 500 
leagues, and from north to fouth 200, or 250 leagues: 
that its boundaries were on the north, the Atlantic 
ocean; in the weft, the gulf of Anian; in the fouth, 
the Pacific Ocean; and in the eaft, the ifthmus of 
Panama; but befides the geographical errors of this 
 defcription, there is alfo a contradiction in it; be- 
caufe, if it ever were true, that that empire extended 
from the ifthmus of Panama to the gulf or {trait of Anian, 


“the extent of it would not be only soo, but 1o0a 
_ leagues, 
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leagues, as it would not comprehend lefs than so de- 
Orees. Hs 
The origin of this error is, that thofe authors were 
perfuaded that there was no other fovereign in Anahuac, 
but that of Mexico: that the kings of Acolhuacan and 
Tlacopan were his fubjects, and that the Michuacanefe 
and Tlafcalans, alfo depending on that crown, had Jat- 
terly rebelled. But none of thofe ftates ever belonged 
to the kingdom of Mexico. This appears evident from 
the teftimony of all the Indian hiftorians, and all the 
Spanith writers who received their information from 
them; namely, Motolinia Sahagun, and Torquemada. 
The king of Acolhuacan had always been the ally of 
Mexico, from the year 1424, but was never the fubjeét. 
It is true, that when the Spaniards arrived there, the 
king Cacamatzin appeared to depend on his uncle Mon- 
tezuma; becaufe, on account of the rebellious fpirit of 
his brother Ixtlilxochitl he required the protection of 
the Mexicans. The Spaniards afterwards faw Cacamat- 
zin come as ambaflador from the king of Mexico, and 
ferve him likewife in other capacities. They faw him 
alfo led prifoner to Mexico, by order of Montezuma. 
All this renders the errors of the Spaniards, in great 
meature, very excufable ; but it is certain, that thofe de- 
monftrations of fervices towards Montezuma were not 
thofe of a vaffal to his king, but thofe of a nephew to 
his uncle; and that Montezuma, in ordering him to be 
taken to pleafe the Spaniards, arrogated to himfelf an 
authority which did not belong to him, and did that king 
a heavy injury, of which he afterwards repented. As 
to the king of Tlacopan, it is true, that he was created 
a fovereign by the king of Mexico, but he had abfolute i 
and fupreme dominion over his ftates, on the fingle con- 
dition 
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dition of being the perpetual ally of the Mexicans, and 
of giving them affiftance with his troops whenever it was 
neceflary. The king of Michuacan, and the republic of 
Tlafcala, were always rivals and profefled enemies of the 
Mexicans, and there is no memory that either the one or 
the other was ever fubje& to the crown of Mexico. 

The fame thing might be faid of many other countries 
which the Spanith hiftorians believed’ to be provinces of 
the Mexican empire. How was it poflible that a nation, 
which was reduced to a fingle city, under the dominion 
of the Tepanecas, fhould, in lefs than a century, fubdue 
fo many people as were between the ifthmus of Panama 
and California? What the Mexicans really did, though 
far lefs than the above mentioned authors report, was 
truly furprifing, and would not be credible, if the ra- 
pidity of their conquefts had not been confirmed by in- 
conteftible proof. either in the narratives of the In- 
dian hiftorians, nor in the enumeration of the ftates con- — 
quered by the kings of Mexico, which is found in the 
collection of Mendoza, nor in the regifter of the tribu- 
tary cities explained in that colleGtion, can we find any 
foundation for affenting to that arbitrary enlargement of 
the Mexican dominions; but, on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely contradicted by Bernal Diaz. He, in the xciii* 
chapter of his hiftory fays, ‘* the great Montezuma had 
<¢ feveral garrifons and people of war on the frontiers of 
‘¢ his {tates. He had one in Soconufco, to defend him- 
‘< felf on the fide of Guatimala and Chiapa; another to 
*¢ defend himfelf from the Panuchefe, between Tuzapan 
<¢ and that place, which we call A/meria ; another in 


*¢ Coatzacualco, and another in Michuacan (c).”’ 
| We 


(c) What we have to fay of the boundaries of the kingdoms of Anahuac 
will be better underftood by confulting our charts. 
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We are certain, therefore, in the firft place, that the 
Mexican dominions did not extend in the fouth beyond 
Xoconochco, and that none of all the provinces which 
at prefent are comprehended in the diocefes of Guatima- 
Ja, Nicaragua, and Honduras, belonged to the Mexican 
empire. In our iv” book we have faid, that TZ/tototl, 
a celebrated Mexican general, in the laft years of king 
Ahuitzotl, carried his victorious arms’ as far as Guati- 
mala; but there we alfo add, that it is not known that 
that country remained fubject to the crown of Mexico; 
the contrary appears rather from hiftory to be the truth. 
Torquemada, in book ii. c. 81. makes mention of the 
conqueft of Nicaragua by the Mexicans, but what he 
affirms there of an army of the Mexicans in the time of 
Montezuma, is in book iii. c. 10. attributed by him to 
a colony which had gone out many years before, by 
order of the gods, from the neighbourhood of Xoconoch- 
co; wherefore his account is not to be depended'upon. 

Bernal Diaz, in chap. clxvi. exprefsly affirms, that 
the Chiapanefe were never fubdued by the Mexicans ; 
but this is not to be underftood of their whole country, 
but of a part only; becaufe we know from Remezal, 
Chronicler of that province, that the Mexicans had a 
garrifon in Tzinacantla; and it is certain from the tri- 
bute lift, that Tochtlan, and other cities of that coun- 
try, were tributaries of the Mexicans. 

In the north, the Mexicans did not advance farther 
than Tuzapan, as we are told in the laft quoted paflage 
of Diaz; and we know for certain, that the Panuchefe 
were never fubjected to them. In the eaft, we have al- 
ready fixed their boundaries at the river Coatzacualco. 
Diaz fays, that the country of Coatzacualco was not a 
province of Mexico; on the other hand we find, among 


the 
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the tributary cities of that crown, Tochtlan, Michapan, 
and other places of that province. We are, however 
perfuaded, that the Mexicans poffeffed all that was to 
the weft of the river Coatzacualco, but not that which 
was to the eaft of it; and that this river was their 
boundary in that quarter. Towards the north, their 
poffeffions were bounded by the country of the Huax- 
tecas, who were never fubdued by the Mexicans. ‘To- 
wards the north-weft, the empire did not extend beyond 
the province of Tulba; all that great traét of land 
which was beyond this province, was occupied by the 
barbarous Otomies and Chechemecas, who had no fo- 
ciety, nor obeyed any fovereign. In the weft it is known* 
that the empire terminated at Tlaximalojan, the fron- 
tier of the kingdom of Michuacan ; but on the fea-coaft 
it extended as far as the weftern extremity of the pro- 
vince of Coliman, and no farther. In the catalogue of 
the tributary cities, Coliman, and other places of that 
province appear, but none that are beyond it: nor are 
they mentioned in the hiftory of Mexico. The Mexi- 
cans had nothing to do with California, nor could they 
expeét any advantage from the conquett of a country fo 
diftant, fo unpeopled, and miferable. If that dry and 
rocky peninfula had ever been a province of the Mexi- 
can empire, fome population would have been found 
there ; but it is certain, that there was not a fingle houfe 
met with upon it, nor the leaft remains or traces of in- 
habitants. Laftly, in the fouth, the Mexicans had made 
themfelves mafters of all thofe great ftates, which were 
between the Vale of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. The 
greateft length of their dominions was on the fea coaft 
from Xoconochco to Coliman. 

Vou. Ul. 3G. Dr. 
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Dr. Robertfon fays, that the territories belonging to 
the chiefs of Tezcuco and Tacuba, fcarcely yielded in. 
extent to thofe of the fovereign of Mexico (d). But 
this is very far from being true, and contrary alfo to 
what all the hiftorians of Mexico fay. The kingdom of 
Tezcuco, or Acolhuacan, was bounded on the weft 
partly by the lake of Tezcuco, partiy by Tzompanco, 
and other Mexican ftates ; and in the eaft, by the domi- 
nions of Tlafcala ; fo that it could not extend from weft 
to eaft, above fixty miles; on the fouth it was bounded 
by the ftate of Chalco, belonging to Mexico; and in the 
north by the independent ftate of the Huaxtecas. From 
the frontier of this country to that of Chalco, the dif- 
tance is about two hundred miles, which is the whole 
extent of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, but does not 
make one eighth part of that of the Mexican dominions. 
The ftates of the petty king of Tlacopan, or Tacuba, 
were fo fmall, that they did not merit the name of a 
kingdom ; for from the Mexican lake in the eaft, to the 
frontier of the kingdom of Michuacan in the weft, the 
extent was not more than eighty miles; nor from the 
valley of Toloccan in the fouth, to the country of the 
Otomies in the north, more than fifty. The compari- 
fon therefore made by Robertfon, of the dominions of 
Acolhuacan and Tacuba, with thofe of Mexico, is erro- 
neous. 

The republic of Tlafcala, furrounded by the Mexican 
and Tezcucan dominions, and by the ftates of Cholula 
and Huexotzinco, was fo confined, that from eaft to 
weft it had fcarcely fifty, and from fouth to north not 

above 

(¢) There were three places of the name of Tochtlan, (called by the Spani- 


ards Tuftla), the firft in the province of Chiapa, the fecond in Xoconochco, or 
Soconufco, and the third in Coatzacualco. 
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above thirty miles of extent. We have met with no 
author who gives a greater latitude to this ftate except 
Cortes, who fays, that the dominions of this republic 
were ninety leagues in circumference ; but this is a ma- 
nifeft error. 

With refpe& to the kingdom of Michuacan, no one, 
—as far as we know, has mentioned all its ancient bound- 
aries except Boturini. This author fays, that the ex- 
tent of that kingdom, from the valley of Ixtlahuacan, 
near Toloccan, to the Pacific Ocean, was five hundred 
leagues; and from Zacatollan to Xichu, one hundred 
and fixty leagues; and that in the dominions of Michu- 
' acan, were comprehended the provinces of Zacatollan, 
Coliman, and that province which the Spaniards called 
Provencia d’ Avalos, fituate to the north-weft of Coli- 
man. But this author was: wholly deceived in his ac- 
count; for it is certainly known, that the kingdom of 
Michuacan had not its boundaries in Ixtlahuacan, but 
Tlaximalojan, where the Mexican dominions reached. 
We know from the lift of tributes, that the maritime 
provinces of Zacatollan and Coliman, belonged to Mex- 
ico. Laftly, the Michuacanefe could not extend their 
dominions as far as Xichu, without fubduing the bar- 
barous Chechemecas, who occupied that quarter; but 
we know that the laft were not fubdued till many years 
after the conquelt by the Spaniards. The kingdom of 
Michuacan, therefore, was not fo Jarge as Boturini be- 
lieved it ; its extent did not comprehend more than three 
_ degrees of longitude, and about two of latitude. 

What we have faid hitherto, tends to fhew the exa@- 
nefs of our defcription, and of our geographical charts 
with refpect to the boundaries of thofe kingdoms, found- 
ed on the hittory of them, the regifter of the tributes, 
and the teftimony of the ancient writers. 


SECT, 
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Pi hiswdly 
On the Population of Anahuac. 


WE do not propofe here to treat of the population 
of all America; that would be too large a fubje& and 
foreign to our purpofe; but folely of that of Mexico 
which belongs to this hiftory. There were and there 
are in America, many populous countries, and there are 
alfo vaft deferts ; and they are not lefs diftant from the 
truth who imagine the countries of the new world as 
populous as thofe of China, than they who believed 
them as unpeopled as thofe of Africa. The calculation 
of P. Riccioli is as uncertain as thofe of Sufimilch and 
M. de Paw. Riccioli gives three hundred millions of 
inhabitants to America. The political arithmeticians, 
fay M. de Paw, do not reckon more than one hundred 
millions. Sufimilch, in one part of his work, computes 
them at one hundred, and in another at one hundred 
and fifty millions. M. de Paw, who mentions all thefe 
calculations, fays, there are not of real Americans more 
than from thirty to forty millions. But we mutt repeat, 
that all thofe calculations are moft uncertain as they are 
not founded on any proper grounds; for if we do not 
know hitherto the population of thofe countries in 
which the Europeans have eftablithed themfelves, fuch 
as thofe of Guatimala, Peru, Quito, ‘Terra Firma, Chill, 
who is capable of guefling the number of inhabitants - 
of the numerous countries little or not at all known “to 
the Europeans, fuch as thofe which are to the north 
and north-weft of Coahuila, New Mexico, California, 
and the river Colorado, or Red River, in North-Ameri- 
ca? Who can number the inhabitants of the new 

: ~ world, 
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world, while he does not know the number of provinces 
and nations which it contains? Leaving afide therefore 
fuch calculations which cannot be undertaken with the 
leaft degree of certainty, we fhall content ourfelves with 
examining what M. de Paw and Dr. Robertfon fay on 
the population of Mexico. : 

*¢ The population of Mexico and Peru,” fays M. de 
Paw, ‘* has undoubtedly been exaggerated by the Spa- 
‘‘ nifh writers, who are ufed to reprefent objects with 
‘© immoderate proportions. ‘Three years after the con- 
“© queft of Mexico, the Spaniards had occafion to bring 
*¢ fome people from the Lucayos, and afterwards from 
‘¢ the coaft of Africa, to people the kingdom of Mex- 
‘¢ ico. If this monarchy contained in 1518, thirty mil- 
‘¢ lions of inhabitants, why in 1521 was it depopulat- 
«ed?’? We thall never deny, that among the Spanifh 
writers there are many addicted to exaggerating, as 
there are alfo among the Pruffians, the French, the En- 
glifh, and other people; becaufe the immoderate defire - 
to magnify things which they defcribe is a paflion com- 
mon to all nations in the world, from which M. de Paw 
himfelf is not free, as he demonttrates through the 
whole of his work: but to cenfure all the Spaniards 
together is an indifcriminate charge-moit injurious to 
that nation, which, like every other, has a mixture of 
good and bad init. After having read, at leaft, the 
beft hiftorians of the cultivated nations of Europe, we 
have not found two who appear comparable as to fince- . 
rity with the two Spaniards Mariana and Acofta, who 
are highly efteemed therefore, and extolled by all writ- 
ers. Among the ancient hiftorians of Mexico, there 
have been fome, fuch as Acofta, Diaz, and Cortes him- 
felf, of whofe fincerity of relation there is no doubt. 

But 
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But although each of thefe authors had not been pof- 
felled of thofe qualities which are required to merit our 
belief, neverthelefs, the uniformity of their teftimonies 
would be an undeniable proof of the fidelity of their 
accounts. Authors of little veracity difagree among 
themfelves, except when they copy each other; but 
this does not happen to thofe hiftorians, who, intent 
only on relating what they have themfelves feen, or 
found probable from information, did not regard what 
others had written; on the contrary, it appears from 
their works, that at the time they were writing, they © 
had not the writings of others under their eyes. M. de 
Paw himfelf(f/), {peaking in one of his letters of that 
rite of the Mexicans of confecrating and eating the ftatue 
of pafte of Huitzilopochtli, by him called Vitzilipultzi, and 
of the rite among the Peruvians at their feftival Capac- 
raime, writes thus to his correfpondent: ‘*1 confefs to 
‘you, that the unanimous teftimony of the Spanifh 
‘¢ writers does not allow us to doubt of it.” If the 
confent then of the Spanith hiftorians, concerning what 
they did not fee, does not allow us to doubt of it, how 
fhould he doubt of that which they depofe as eye-wit- 

neffes ? 
Let us enquire therefore what the ancient Spanifh | 
writers fay of the population of America. All agree 
in affirming, that thofe countries were well peopled, 
that there were very many large cities, and an infinite 
number of villages and hamlets; that many thoufands 
of merchants aflembled at the markets of populous 
cities: that they muftered moft numerous armies, &c. 
Cortes, in his letters, and the anonymous conqueror, ~ 
Alfonfo — 


(f) Tom. I. Letter i. 
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Alfonfo de Ojeda, and Alfonfo de Mata, in their me- 
-moirs, Las Cafas, in his work entitled, the Destruction 
of the Indies ; B. Diaz, in his hiftory, Motolinia, Saha- 
gun, and Mendieta, in their writings; all eye-witneffes 
of the ancient population of America: Herrera, Goma- 
ra, Acofta, ‘Torquemada, and Martinez, are all of the 
fame opinion with refpe& to the great population of 
thofe countries. M.de Paw cannot produce a fingle 
ancient author who does not confirm it by his teftimony ; 
whereas, we can cite feveral authors who do not make 
any mention of that fuperftitious rite of the Mexicans, © 
namely, Cortes, Diaz, and the anonymous conqueror, 
the three moft ancient Spanifh writers on Mexico. Not- 
withftanding M. de Paw affirms, that we cannot doubt 
of fuch a rite, becaufe of the unanimous teftimony of 
the Spaniards; who then would doubt of the great po- 
pulation of Mexico, or rather deny it fo ftrongly againft 
the uniform depofitions of all the ancient hiftorians ? 
But if the population of Mexico was fo great in 1518, 
why in 1521 was it neceflary to bring people there from 
the Lucayos, and afterwards from the coaft of Africa, 
to people it? We confefs ingenuoufly we cannot read 
this objection of M. de Paw, without being extremely | 
offended at his affirming with fuch hardinefs, that which 
is directly falfe, and contrary to the accounts of authors. 
Where has M. de Paw read that it was neceflary to 
tranfport people from the Lucayos to people Mexico? 
We defy him to produce a fingle author who fays fo; 
we know rather the contrary from many writers. We 
know from Herrera and others, that from 1493, when 
the Spaniards eftablifhed themfelves in Dominica, to 
1496, the third part of the inhabitants of that large 
ifland perifhed in war, and through other diftreffes. 

In 
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In 1507, there did not remain more than the tenth — 
part of the Indians which were in 1493, according to 
Las Cafas, an eye-witnefs; and from that time the po- 
pulation of that ifland diminifhed to fuch a degree, that 
in 1540, there hardly remained two hundred Indians ; 
on which account, from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, the Spaniards began to tranfport thoufands of 
Indians from the Luyacos, to recruit the population of 
Hifpaniola ; but thofe having likewife died, they began 
before the conqueft of Mexico to carry people from 
Terra Firma, and other countries of the continent of 
America, according as they difcovered them. It is known 
from a letter written to the council of the Indies by the 
firft bifhop of Mexico, fent by Las Cafas to the emperor 
Charles V. that the cruel governor of Panuco, Nugno 
Guzman, fent from thence twenty-eight veflels loaded 
with Indian flaves to be fold in the iflands: fo that it 
is far from being true, that the Spaniards carried peo- 
ple from the iflands to inhabit the continent of North- 
America; that on the contrary they carried people from 
the continent to inhabit the ifles, which the above au- 
thors exprefsly relate. It is true, that after the con- 
queft of Mexico, flaves were imported there from Afri- 
ca; not becaufe there was any want of people; but 
becaufe the Spaniards required them to ferve in the mak- 
ing of fugar, and to work in mines, to which they could 
not compel the Americans, on account of the laws then 
recently publifhed: it is therefore falfe, and contrary to 
the depofition of thofe above mentioned authors, that 
Mexico was depopulated three years after the conqueft, 
or that it was neceflary to bring people there from the 
Lucayos and Africa to recruit its nhabitants. We are 


rather certain, that fome colonies were fent a few years 
after 
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after the conqueft, from the countries fubje& to the 
king of Mexico, and the republic of Tlafcala, to people 
other lands, namely, Zacatecas, Suis, Potofi, Saltillo, 
&c. &c. 

But let us fee what thofe ancient writers fay in par- 
ticular of the population of Mexico. We do not know 
that any of them has had the boldnefs to exprefs the 
number of the inhabitants of Mexico; whether it did 
or did not contain thirty millions, could have been known 
from the kings of Mexico and their minifters ; and al- 
though the Spaniards might have informed themfelves 
from them of this particular, we do not find that any 
one of them has done fo. ‘That which feveral of them 
affirm is, that among the feudatories of the king of Mex- 
ico were thirty who had each about an hundred thoufand 
fubjects, and other three thoufand lords who had a fmall- 
er number of vaflals. Laurentius Surius affirms (/) 
that this is certain from records which were in the royal 
archives of the emperor Charles V. Cortes, in his firft 
letter to that emperor, {peaks thus: ‘* The multitude 
*¢ of inhabitants in thofe countries is fo great, that there 
«© is not a foot of foil left uncultivated: but notwith- 
‘¢ ftanding there are many who, for want of bread, go 
*¢ begging through the ftreets and markets.” B. Diaz, 
the anonymous conqueror, Motolinia, and other eye- 
witnefles, give us fimilar ideas of the population of 
Mexico. To come to the particular countries of Ana- 
huac, we are certain, from the depofitions of the above 
mentioned, and almoft all the ancient authors, of the 
great population of the Mexican vale, of the countries. 
of the Otomies, of the Matlatzincas, Tlahuicas, Co- 

Vou. II. oD huixcas, 


(f) Surius in Commentario brevi rerum in orbe geftarum ab anno 1500 ad 
1568. 
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huixcas, Miztécas, Zapotecas, and Cuitlatecas; of the 
province of Coatzacualco; of the kingdoms of Acolhua-— 
can, and Michuacan, and the ftates of Tlafcala, Cholula, 
Huexotzinco, &c. 

The vale of Mexico, although that a great part of it 
was occupied by the lakes, was at leaft as well peopled 
as the moft populous country of Europe. It contained 
forty confiderable cities, which we have already named, 
and are mentioned likewife by the ancient writers. The 
other inhabited places of it were innumerable, the names 
of which we could alfo give, if we were not afraid of 
tiring our readers. ‘The very fincere B. Diaz, defcrib- 
ing, in chap. viii. of his Hiftory, what he faw in his way 
through the vale towards the capital, fpeaks thus : 
‘© When we beheld things fo wonderful we knew not 
‘¢ what to fay, nor whether the objeéts before our eyes 
‘¢ were real; we faw fo many great cities fituated on 
** the main land, and many others in the lake, and an 
‘¢ infinity of little veflels upon it.” He fays farther, 
that fome foldiers, his companions, in wonder beyond 
riéafuire at feeing fo great and beautiful a territory, were 
in doubt whether what they faw was the effe& of a 
dream, or inchantment. Thofe and many other candid 
_confeffions of Diaz are fufficient to anfwer Robertfon, 
who availed himfelf of certain words of that author, 
which he did not well comprehend, to make his readers 
believe that the population of Mexico was not fo great 
as it certainly was. — 

Concerning the population of the ancient capital there 
are various opinions; nor can the cafe be otherwife 
where an attempt is made to judge of the populoufnefs | 
of a great city by the eye: but all the writers who faw 
it, or were informed by eye-witnefles, are agreed in fay- 


ing 
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ing that it was very great. Herrera fays it was twice as 
Jarge as Milan. Cortes affirms that it was as large as 
Seville and Cordova; Surius citing certain records 
which were in the royal archives of Charles V. fays, 
that the population of Mexico amounted to an hundred 
and thirty thoufand houfes. Torquemada, following 
Sahagun and other Indian hiftorians, reckons an hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand houfes ; and adds, that in 
each houfe were from four to ten inhabitants. The 
anonymous conqueror {peaks thus of it: ‘¢* this city of 
“* Temiftitan may be about two leagues and a half or 
© near three leagues, more or lefs, in circumference ; the 
*¢ oreater part of thofe who have feen it judge that there 
¢ are upwards of fixty thoufand fires in it, and rather 
‘more than lefs.”” ‘This calculation, adopted by Go- 
mara and Herrera, appears to us to come neareft the 
truth, confidering the extent of the city, and the manner 
of dwelling of thofe people. 

But the whole of this is contradicted by M. de Paw. 
He calls the defcription exceflive and exaggerated, which 
is given of this city of America ; ‘* which contained, ac- 
** cording to fome authors, feventy thoufand houfes in 
<< the time of Montezuma II. fo that at that time it muft 
*¢ have had three hundred and fifty thoufand inhabi- 
tants; whereas it is notorious, that the city of Mexi- 
** co, contiderably increafed under the dominion of the 
‘¢ Spaniards, has not at prefent above fixty thoufand in- 
<¢ habitants, including twenty thoufand negroes and mu- 
€* Jattoes.”” ‘This is another paflage of the Recherches 
Philofophiques which willmake the Mexicans fmile. But 
who can avoid fmiling when they fee a Pruffian philofo- 
pher, fo bent on diminifhing the populoufnefs of that 
American city, and angry at thofe who reprefent it great- 

er 
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er than he wifhes it? Who will not be furprifed to hear 
that the number of the inhabitants of Mexico is notori- 
ous in Berlin, when it is not many years fince it has been 
known to the eccleftaftics, who every year make an enu- 
meration; we fhall therefore give M. de Paw fome cer- 
tain information concerning that city of America, that he 
may in future avoid thofe errors into which he has fallen 
in {peaking of its populoufnefs. 

Mexico, he muft know, is the moft populous city of 
all thofe which the catholic King has in his vaft domini- 
ons. From the bills of mortality publifhed daily in the 
cities of Madrid and Mexico, it appears that the number 
of the inhabitants of Madrid isa fourth lefs than that of 
Mexico; for example, if Madrid has a hundred and fix- 
ty thoufand inhabitants, Mexico has without doubt two 
hundred thoufand. There has been a great difference 
of opinions refpecting the number of fouls of the modern 
city of Mexico, as there was alfo refpe&ting the ancient 
city, and all other cities of the firft rank; but there be- 
ing an enumeration made with great accuracy of late 
years, partly by the priefts, and partly by the magif- 
trates, it has been found that the inhabitants of that ca- 
pital exceeded two hundred thoufand, although they 
have not afcertained how much more. We may form 
fome idea of its populoufnefs from the quantity of pulque 
(g) and tobacco which is daily confumed there (4). Eve- 
ry day are brought into it upwards of fix thoufand arro- 
bas of pulque, that is a hundred and ninety thoufand 

Roman 


(g) Pulque ia the ufual wine, or rather beer, of the Mexicans, made of the 
fermented juice of the Maguei. This liquor will not keep above one day, and 
therefore what is made is daily confumed. ; 

(4. Our account of the daily confumption of pulgue and tobacco in Mexicois 
taken froin the letter of one of the chief accomptants of that cuftom-houfe, of 
the 23d of February, 1775. | 
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Roman pounds ; in the year 1774, there were two mil- 
lions, two hundred and fourteen thoufand two hundred 
and ninety-four and an half arrobas entered, that is more 
than feventy-three millions of Roman pounds; but in 
this computation we do not comprehend what is intro- 
duced by {mugeling, nor that which the Indians who are 
privileged, fell in the principal fquare of the city. This 
amazing quantity of pulque is almoft folely confumed by 
the Indians and Mulattoes, the number of which is fur- 
paffed by that of the Whites and Creoles, few of whom 
make ufe of this beverage. The tax upon it amounts 
_ annually, in the capital alone, to about two hundred and 
eighty thoufand crowns (pefos fuertes). The daily con- 
{umption of tobacco for fmoking, in that capital, is rec- 
koned at one thoufand two hundred and fifty crowns, 
or thereabouts; which in one year makes the fum of 
four hundred and fifty thoufand crowns and more. But 
it is neceflary to be underftood, that among the Indians 
very few ufe tobacco; among the Europeans and Cre- 
oles very many do not ufe it, and fome of the Mulattoes 
donot. Who will put greater faith in the calculations 
made by M. de Paw than in the regifters of the capital ? 
or who will place more value on the judgment of a mo- 
dern Pruffian, whois fo extravagant refpecting the anci- 
ent populoufnefs of that city, than on that of fo many an- 
cient writers who faw it? 

With regard to the city and court of Tezcuco, we 
know from the letters of Cortes to Charles V. that it 
contained about thirty thoufand houfes ; but this ought 
to be underftood folely of the court ; for including the 
other three cities of Coatlichan, Huexotla, and Atenco, 
which, as Cortes attefts, appeared to form a feparate po- 
pulation, it was, by a great deal, larger than Mexico. 

‘Torquemada, 
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Torquemada, following Sahagun, and the accounts of 
the Indians, affirms, that the population of thofe four ci- 
ties, contained an hundred and forty thoufand houfes ; 
from which number, although we dedué an half, a con- 
fiderable population would remain. No hiftorian has told 
us the population of Tlacopan, although all affirm it 
was confiderable. Of Xochimilco we know, that next 
to the three royal refidences it was the largeft of all. Of 
Iztapalapan, Cortes affirms, it had from twelve to fif- 
teen thoufand fires; of Mixcoac, he fays, that it had 
about fix thoufand ; Huitzilopochco from four to five 
thoufand; Acolman and Otompan each four thoufand ; | 
and Mexicaltzinco, three thoufand. Chalco, Azcapo- 
zalco, Cojoacan, Quauhtitlan, were, without compari- 
fon, larger than thefe laft mentioned cities. All thefe, 
and a great many others, were comprehended in the vale 
of Mexico alone: the fight of which caufed no lefs ad- 
miration than fear to the Spaniards when they firft ob- 
ferved them from the tops of the mountains of that de- 
lightful valley. They felt the fame aftonifhment when 
they faw the population of Tlafcala. Cortes, in his let- 
ter to Charles V. {peaks thus of that city ; ‘It is fo large 
«¢ and wonderful, that although I omit a great deal of 
s¢ what I could fay, I believe that little which I fay will 
¢ appear incredible ; for it is much larger and more po- 
‘¢ pulous than Granada when it was. taken from the 
*¢ Moors, more ftrong, has as good buildings, and more 
¢¢ abundance of every thing.” 

The anonymous conqueror fpeaks of it in the fame 
manner, “ There are,” he fays, “* great cities, and 
‘¢ among others that of Tlafcala, which in fome refpeds, 
*¢ refembles Granada, and in others, Segovia, but it 
‘¢ is more populous than either.”? Of Tzimpantzinco, a 

city 
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city of the republic, Cortes affirms (7), that the enume- 
ration of the houfes having been made at his defire, 
there were found to be twenty thoufand. Of Huejotli- 
pan, a place of the fame republic, he fays, that it had 
from three to four thoufand fires. Of Cholula Cortes 
affirms, that it had about twenty thoufand houfes, and 
as many in the neighbouring villages, which were like its 
fuburbs. Huexotzinco and Vepeyacac were the rivals 
of Cholula in greatnefs. Thefe are fome of the peopled 
places which the Spaniards faw before the conquett ; 
we omit many others, of the greatnefs of which we are 

certified by the teftimony of thefe and other authors. 
We are not lefs convinced of the population of thofe 
countries from the innumerable concourfe of people which 
were feen at their markets, from the very numerous ar- 
mies which they raifed whenever it was neceflary, and 
the furprifing number of baptifms immediately after the 
conquelt. With refpeét to the numbers at their markets, 
and of their armies, we have faid enough in our hiftory 
on the faith of many eye-witnefles. We might fufpec, 
that the conquerors had exaggerated the number of the 
Indian troops, in order to make their conqueft appear 
more glorious, but this would appéar only when they 
reckoned the number of the troops of the enemy, not 
when they counted their own allies, as the more the 
number of the latter was increafed, their conquetts be- 
came the lefs difficult and glorious. The conqueror 
Ojeda, however, numbered an hundred and fifty thou- 
fand men among the allied troops of Tlafcala, Cholula, 
Tepeyacac, and Huexotzinco, in the review which was 
made of them in Tlafcala as they were going to the fiege 
of Mexico. Cortes himfelf affirms, that the allied troops 
who 


(3) Cortes fpeaks of this city without naming it, but it appears from the con- 
text to have been the fame ; and Torquemada mentions it exprefsly. 
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who accompanied him to the war of Quauhquechollan ex- 
ceeded an hundred thoufand, and that thofe who affift- 
ed him in befieging the capital, exceeded confiderably 
two hundred thoufand innumber. On the other hand, 
the befieged were fo numerous, that although an hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand died during the fiege, as we have 
already faid, when the capital was taken by the Span- 
jiards, and it was ordered that all the Mexicans fhould 
leave it, for three fucceflive days and nights the ftreets 
and roads were filled with people who were leaving the 
city to take refuge in other places, according to the tef- 
timony of B. Diaz, an eye-witnefs. With refpeé to the 
number of baptifms, we are affured, by the teftimony of | 
the religious miffionaries themfelves, who were employ- 
ed in the converfion of thofe people, that the children 
and grown perfons baptifed by the Francifcan (£) fathers 
alone, from the year 1524 to the year 1540, were up- 
wards of fix millions in number; who were, for the moft 
part, inhabitants of the vale of Mexico and the circum- 
jacent provinces. In this number are not comprehend- 
ed thofe who were baptifed by the priefts, Dominicans, 
and Auguftinians, amongft whom, and the Francifcans, 
were divided thofe moft abundant harvefts ; and befides, 
it is certain that the Indians were innumerable who re- 
mained obftinate in their paganifm, or did not receive 
the Chriftian faith till many years after the conqueft. 
We know alfo, from the noify controverfies excited there 
by fome religious, and reported to the pope Paul III. 
that on account of the extraordinary and before unfeen 
multitude of catechumens, the miflionaries were obliged 


to omit fome ceremonies of the baprtifm, and amongft 
others 


(2) Motclinia, one of the religious miffionaries, baptifed more than four 
hundred thoufand Indians; an account of which he left in writing. 
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others the ufe of their fpittle, becaufe, from doing it fo 
‘much they dried up and almoft excoriated their mouths, 
their tongues, and their throats. 

From the difcovery of Mexico till now the number of 
the Indians has been gradually diminifhing. Befides the 
many thoufands which perifhed by the firft contagion of 
the {mall-pox, carried there in 1520, and in the war of 
the Spaniards, in the epidemic of 1545 eighty thoufand 
perifhed, and in that of 1576 upwards of two millions, 
in the diocefes alone of Mexico, Angelopoli, Michua- 
can, and Guaxaca, which is known by the bills of more 
tality prefented by every curate to the viceroy. Not- 
with{tanding Herrera, who wrote towards the end of the 
fixteenth century, reports, on the faith of authentic do- 
cuments fent him by the viceroy of Mexico, that in the 
diocefes alone of Mexico, Angelopoli, and Guaxaca, and 
in thofe provinces of the diocefs of Mexico which were 
circumjacent to the capital, there were, at that time, 
fix hundred and fifty-five principal fettlements of Indians, 
and innumerable other {maller ones dependent upon 
them ; in which were contained ninety thoufand Indian 
families of tributaries. But it is neceflary to be known, 
in thofe are not included the nobles, nor the Tlafcalans, 
and other Indians who affifted the Spaniards in the con- 
quett ; for in refpect to their birth, or the fervices which 
they rendered the conquerors, they were exempted from 
tributes. Herrera, who was well informed on this fub- 
je, affirms, that in thofe times, four thoufand Spanith 
families, and thirty thoufand Indian houfes were count- 
ed inthe capital. From that time the number of Indians 
has gradually been diminifhing, and the number of the 
whites or Spaniards has been increafing. 

M. de Paw will anfwer according to his ftyle, that all 

oeor. HL. a. the 
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the proofs which we have adduced to demonftrate the 
population of Mexico, are of no weight, for they are 
obtained from foldiers who were rude and illiterate, or 
from ignorant and fuperftitious ecclefiaftics ; but if this 
was the charatter of all the writers we have quoted, their 
teftimony would be ftill of great force becaufe of their 
uniformity. Who can believe that Cortes, and the other 
officers who fubfcribed his letters, fhould deceive their 
king, where they could have been fo eafily dete&ted by 
hundreds of witneffes, and not a few enemies ; is it pofh- 
ble that fo many Spanifh and Indian writers fhould all 
agree to exaggerate the population of thofe countries, 
and not one amongtt them fhew fome refpe@ for pofteri- 
ty ? Of the veracity of the firft miffionaries there can be 
no doubt. They were men of exemplary life, and much 
learning, feleéted from amongft many to promulgate the 
gofpel in the new world. Some of them had been pro- 
feffors in the moft celebrated univerfities of Europe ; had 
obtained the firft rank in their orders, and merited the 
favour and confidence of the emperor Charles V. Thofe 
honours which they refigned in Europe, and thofe which 
they never received in America, clearly demonftrated 
their difinterefted zeal ; their voluntary and rigid pover- 
ty, their continual treaty with the great Being of nature, 
their incredible fatigues in fo many long and dificult 
journeys on foot, without provifions, in laborious fer- 
vice, and {till more their exceflive charity, mildnefs, and 
compaflion, towards thofe aflli€ted nations, will make 
their memory ever venerated in that kingdom. In the 
writings of thofe immortal men, fo many characters of 
fincerity are difcovered, that we are not permitted to 
entertain the leaft doubt of their accounts. It is true, 
they committed a heavy fin, in the judgment of M. de 
| | Paw, 
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Paw, in burning the greater part of the hiftorical paint- 
ings of the Mexicans, becaufe they thought them full of 
fuperftition. We valued ftill more than M. de Paw 
thofe paintings, and lament their lofs; but we neither 
defpife the authors of that unfortunate burning, nor 
curfe their memory ;_ becaufe the evil which their in- 
temperate and heedlefs zeal made them commit is not to 
be compared with the good which they did ; befides, they 
endeavoured to repair the lofs by their works, particu- 
larly Motolinia, Sahagun, Olmos, and Torquemada. 

M. de Paw has gone fo far to leffen the population of 
thofe countries, that he has dared to affirm (who could 
believe it) in a decifive magifterial tone, that in all thofe 
regions there was no city but Mexico. Let us attend 
to him purely for amufement. ‘* So that as there are 
*¢ not,” he fays, ‘* the leaft veftiges of the Indian cities 
‘¢ in all the kingdom of Mexico, it is manifeft that there 
‘¢ was no more than one place which had any appear- 
*¢ ance of a city, and this was Mexico, which the Spanifh 
‘¢ writers would call the Babylon of the Indies, but it is 
“* now a long time fince they have been able to deceive 
“‘ us with the magnificent names they gave to the mife- 
«¢ rable hamlets of America.” 

But all the authors who have written on Mexico unani- 
moufly affirm, that all the nations of that vaft empire lived 
in focieties; that they had many well-peopled, large, well- 
laid out fettlements ; name the cities which they faw ; 
and they who travelled through thofe regions two cen- 
turies and a half after the conqueft, faw the fame fettle- 
ments in the places mentioned by thofe writers; fo that 
M. de Paw is either perfuaded that thofe writers pro- 
phetically announced the future population of thofe 
places, or he mutt confefs that they have been from that 
time where they are at prefent. It is true that the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards founded many fettlements, fuch as the cities of 
Angelopoli, Guadalaxara, Valadolid, and Veracruz, 
Zelaja, Potofi, Cordova, Leone, &c. but the fettlements 
made by them in the diftriéts of the Mexican empire with 
refpect to thofe made by the Indians are as one to a thou- 
fand. The Mexican names given to thofe fettlements 
are ftill preferved to this day, and demonftrate that the 
original founders of them were not Spaniards but In- 
dians. That thofe places of which we have made fre- 
quent mention in this hiftory were not miferable villages, 
but cities, and large well formed fettlements, fuch as 
thofe of Europe, is certified by the united teftimony of 
all writers who faw them. 

M. de Paw is defirous of being fhewn the veftiges of 
thefe ancient cities; but we could fhew him more than 
that, the ancient cities now exifting. However, if he 
choofes to fee traces of them he may go to Tezcuco, O- 
tumba, Tlafcala, Cholula, Huexotzinco, Chempoalla, 
Tulla, &c. where he will find fo many that he will have 
no doubt of the ancient greatnefs of thofe American 
cities. 

This great number of towns and inhabited places, al- 
though fo many thoufands perifhed annually in the facri- 
fices and continual wars of thofe nations, gives us clearly 
to underftand the vaft population of the Mexican em- 
pire, and the other countries of Anahuac; but if all 
this which we have faid is not fufficient to convince M. 
de Paw, in charity, we advife him to enter into an hof- 
pital. | 

What we have applied againft M. de Paw may ferve 
likewife to refute Dr. Robertfon, who, feecing fo many 
eye-witneffes contrary to him in opinion, recurs to a fub- 
terfuge fimilar to that of the warmth of the imagination 
which he made ufe of to deny faith to the Spanifh hif- 

torian s 
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torians refpecting what they faid of the excellence of the 
Mexican labours of caft metal. ‘Treating of the wonder 
which the fight of the cities of Mexico caufed to the 
Spaniards in his feventh book, he fays, ‘* In the firft fer- 
‘* vour of their imagination, they compared Chempoalla, 
¢¢ though a town only of the fecond or third fize, to the 
‘¢ cities of greateft note in their own country. When 
‘¢ afterwards they vifited in fucceflion Tlafcala, Cholula, 
“< Tacuba, Tefcuco, and Mexico itfelf, their amazement 
‘© was fo great that it led them to convey ideas of their 
‘¢ magnitude and populoufnefs bordering on what is in- 
‘6 credible . . . For this reafon fome confiderable abate- 
«© ment ought to be made from their calculation of the 
<¢ number of inhabitants in the Mexican cities ; and we 
‘* may fix the ftandard of their population much lower 

“Mian tiey tdve done.” ~ 
Thus Robertfon commands, but we are not dhipaite to 
obey him. If the Spaniards had written their hiftories, 
letters, or relations in the first fervour of their admiration, 
we might then juftly fufpect that ftupefaction had led 
them to exaggerate ; but it was not fo; for Cortes, the 
_ moft ancient of thofe writers, did not write his firft letter 
to Charles V. tilla year and an half after his arrival in 
that country; the anonymous conqueror wrote fome 
years after the conqueft ; B. Diaz, after forty years con- 
tinual refidence in thofe countries, and the others in like 
manner. Is it poflible that this fervour of their admira- 
tion fhould endure for one, twenty, and even forty years 
afterwards? But whence arofe fuch wonder in them ? 
Let us hear it from Dr. Robertfon himfelf. ‘* The 
<< Spaniards, accuftomed to this mode of habitation 
** among all the Indians with which they were then ac- 
‘¢ quainted, were a{tonifhed, on entering New Spain, to 
“¢ find the natives refiding in towns of fuch extent as 
“* refembled 
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‘< refembled thofe of Europe.’’ But Cortes and his com- 
panions, before they went to Mexico, knew very well 
that thofe people were not favage tribes, and that their 
houfes were not huts; they had heard from thofe who, 
a year before, had made the fame voyage with Grijalva, 
that there were beautiful fettlements there, confi(ting 
of houfes of {tone and lime, with high towers to them ; 
as Bernal Diaz attefts, who was an eye-witnefs. That, 
therefore, was not the occafion of their wonder, but it 
was the real largenefs and multitude of the cities which 
they faw. ‘ It is not furprifing then,” adds Robertfon, 
‘< that Cortes and his companions, little accuftomed to 
‘* fuch computations, and powerfully tempted to magni- 
«< fy, in order to exalt the merit of their own difcoveries 
<< and conquefts, fhould have been betrayed into this 
<s common error, and have raifed their defcriptions con- 
“¢ fiderably above truth.’’ But Cortes was not fo weak, 
and faw very well that the exaggeration of the number 
of his allies, far from raifing the merit, ferved rather to 
diminifh the glory of his conquefts. He often confeffes 
that he was affilted in the fiege by eighty, and fometimes 
an hundred, and two hundred thoufand men; and as 
thofe ingenuous confeffions difcover his fincerity, in the 
fame manner thofe numerous armies demonftrate the 
population of thofe countries. Befides, Dr. Robertfon 
fuppofes, when the Spanifh writers wrote concerning the 
number of the houfes of the Mexican cities, it was only — 
exprefled by conjecture, and the judgment which they 
had formed by the eye; but this was not the cafe, for 
Cortes affirms, in his firft letter to the emperor Charles 
V. that he ordered the houfes, which belonged to the © 
diftri@ of Tlafcala to be numbered, and found there was 
an hundred and fifty thoufand, and in the fingle city of 
Tlafcala more than twenty thoufand. 
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DISSERTATION VIII. 


On the Religion of the Mexicans. 


XX t 7 E have nothing to fay in this Differtation as we 
OV had in the others to M. de Paw, as he ingenu- 
oufly acknowledges the refemblance there is between the 
delirium of the Americans, and that of other nations of 
the old continent in matters of religion. ** As,”’ he fays, 
‘¢ the religious fuperftitions of the people of America (/) 
*¢ have had a fenfible refemblance to thofe which other 
¢< nations of the old continent have entertained, he has 
** not fpoken of thofe abfurdities, but to make a com- 
‘¢ parifon of them, and in order to obferve that, notwith- 
*¢ ftanding the diverfity of climes, the weaknefs of the 
¢¢ human fpirit has been conftant and unvariable.” If 
he had delivered himfelf with the fame judgment in other 
refpects, he would have faved much contention, and pre- 
ferved his work from thofe heavy cenfures which have 
been made on it by many wife men of Europe. We di- 
rect this Differtation, therefore, to thofe who, from ig- 
norance of what has paffed and paffes at prefent in the 
world, or from want of reflection, have made much won- 
der in reading in the hiftory of Mexico at the cruelty 
and fuperftition of thofe people, as if fuch things had 
been never heard of among mortals. We fhall make 
their error confpicuous, and fhew that the religion of 
the Mexicans was lefs fuperftitious, lefs indecent, lefs 
childifh, and lefs unreafonable than that of the moft cul- 
tivated nations of ancient Europe ; and that there have 

been 


(7) In the preface to Recherches Philofophiques. 
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been examples of cruelty, perhaps more cruel, amongft 
all other nations of the world. 

The fyftem of natural religion depends principally on 
that idea which is formed of the Divinity. If the fu- 
preme Being is conceived to be a Father full of good- 
nefs, whofe providence watches over his creatures, love 
and refpeét will appear in the exercife of fuch religion. 
If, on the contrary, he is imagined to be an inexorable 
tyrant, his worthip will be bloody. If he is conceived 
to be omnipotent, veneration will be paid to one alone; 
but if his power is conceived to be confined, the objeéts 
of worfhip will be multiplied. If the fanétity and per- 
fection of his being is acknowledged, his prote¢tion will 
be implored in a pure and holy fervice ; but if he is fup- 
pofed fubjeét to imperfeétions, and the vices of men, re- 
ligion itfelf will fanctify crimes. 

Let us compare the idea, therefore, which the Mex- 
icans had of their gods with that which the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and other nations from whom they learned their 
religion, had of their deities, and we fhall difcover the: 
fuperiority of the Mexicans, in this matter, over all 
thofe ancient nations. It is true, that the Mexicans di- 
vided power among various deities, imagining the jurif- 
diction of each to be reftrifted. ** I do not doubt,” 
Montezuma ufed to fay to Cortes, in their conferences 
on religion, ** I do not doubt of the goodnefs of the 
‘¢ God whom you adore, but if he is good for Spain our 
“© Gods are equally fo for Mexico. 

“© Our God Camaxtle,”’ the Tlafcalans ufed to fay to 
Cortes, ‘* grants us victory over our enemies; our god- 
*¢ defs Matlalcueje fends the neceffary rain to our fields, 
‘¢ and defends us from the inundation of Zahuapan. To 
‘** each of our gods we are indebted for a part of the 

‘* happinefs - 
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** happinefs of our life.”” But they never believed their 
gods fo impotent as the Greeks and Romans believed 
theirs. The Mexicans had more than one deity under 
the name of Centeot! who took care of the country and 
‘the fields, and although they were fo fond of their chil- 
dren they had but one god for their protection. ‘The 
Romans, befides the goddefs Ceres, had a crowd of dei- 
ties for the care of the fields alone (m), and for the guard 
and education of their children upwards of twenty, be- 
fides a number which were employed in the generation 
and birth of infants (2). Who would believe that they 
would have occafion for their Gods merely to guard 
their doors? Forculus was charged with the door pofts, 
Carna with the hinge, and Lamentinus with the thre- 
fhold. ‘* Ita,”’ exclaims St..Auguftin, ‘‘ ita‘non pote- 
** rat, Forculus fimul fores, et cardinem limengue fer- 
** vare.”’ So wretched was, the power of the gods in the 
judgment of the Romans! Even the names by which 
Wow tl,” STi t fome 
(m) Seja was charged with the grain which was newly fown, Proferpina with 
“the grain which was juft fprung, Nedotus with the knots om the ftem, Volatina 
with the eyes on buds, Patelena with the leaves which were fpread, Flora with 
the flowers, Segefa with the new grains, Laéfantia with the grain yet milky, 
Matuta with the ripe grain, Tutanus or Tutilina with the grain in the granary ; 
to all whom we ought to add the god Sterculius who attended the manuring of 
the fields, Priapus who defended the grain from the birds, Rudigo who defended 
it from infects, and the nymphs Nafie who had the care of its nutritive juices. 
- (n) The goddefs Opis was charged with giving affiftance to the child which 
was delivering, and to receive it in her lap, Vaticanus to open its mouth to cry,, 
-Levana to raife it from the ground, Cunina to watch the cradle, the Carmentes 
to announce its deftiny, Fortuna to favour it in all accidents, Ruina to intro- 
duce the nipple of the mother’s breaft into the mouth of the child, Potina took 
care of its drink, Educe of its pap, Favéntia wiped its flabberings, Venilia had 
to cherifh its hopes, Volupia to attend its pleafures, Agenoria to watch its mo- 
tions, Stimula to make it active, Strenua to make it courageous, Numeria to 
teach it sambers, Camena finging, Confo to give it counfel, Senica refolution, 


Yuventa had charge of its-youth, and Fortuna Barbata was enjcined that import- 
ant office of makinz hair grow upon. adults. : 
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_ fome of them were called fhew the pitiful conception ette 
. tertained of them by their adorers. What names more 
unworthy of divinity than thofe of Jupiter Piftor, Venus 
Calva, Pecunia Caca, Subigus ‘and Cloacina?. Who 
would ever think that a ftatue formed by Tatius in the 
principal fink of Rome was to become a goddefs with 
the name of Cloacina? This was certainly a mockery of 
their religion, and rendering the very gods whom they 
adored, vile and contemptible. 
But the Greeks and Romans fhewed the opinion they 
had of their gods i in nothing more ftrongly than the vices 
# which they afcribed to them. Their whole mythology 
is a long feries of crimes: the whole life of their gods 
was compofed of enmities, revenge, inceft, adultery, 
" and other bafe paflions, capable of defaming the moft 
| degenerate of men. Jove, that omnipotent father, that 
beginning of all things, that king of men and of gods as 
the poets call him, appears fometimes difguifed as a man 
‘to treat with Alcmena, fometimes as a fatyr to enjoy 
Antiope, fometimes as a bull to ravifh Europa, fome- 
times as a {wan to abufe Leda, and fometimes in a fhow- 
_ er of gold to corrupt Danae, and at other times affumes 
other forms to accomplifh his guilty defigns. In the 
mean time the great goddefs Juno, mad with jealoufy, 
thinks of nothing but having revenge of her difloyal 
hufband. Of the fame ftamp were the other immortal 
gods; efpecially the dil majores, or fele&t gods, as they 
were called by them; felect, fays St. Auguftin, for the 
fuperiority of their vices, not for the excellence of their | 
virtues. But what good examples could thofe nations 
. *© imitate in the gods, who, while they boafted to.teach — 
_ virtue to men, had nothing confecrated but their vices ? 
‘What merits obtained deification to Leena among the — 
Greeks, 
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Greeks, and to Lupa Faula and Faula among the Ro- 
mans, but that of having been famous courtezans? From. 
thence fprung various deities, charged with the moft in- 
famous and fhameful employments. 

But what fhall we fay of the Egyptians, who were 
the firft authors of fuperftition (0)? They not only paid 
worthip to the ox, dog, cat, crocodile, hawk, and other 
fuch animals, but likewife to leeks, onions, and garlick, 
which was the occafion of that fatyrical faying of Juve- 
nal, O fanéfas gentes quibus hic nafcuntur in hortis Numi- 
na! and, not contented with that, they deified likewife 
the mot indecent things. That cuftom of marrying with 
their fitters was imagined tobe authorized by the exam- 
ple of their gods. | 

The Mexicans entertained very different ideas of their 
deities. We do not find, in all their mythology, any 
traces of that excefs of depravity which charatterifed 
the gods of other nations. The Mexicans honoured the — 
virtues not the vices of their divinities ; the bravery of 
Huitzilopochtli, the beneficence of Centeotl, Tzapotlat- 
man, and Opochtli, and others, and the chattity, juttice, 
and prudence of Quetzalcoatl Although they feigned 
deities of both fexes, they did not marry them, nor be- 
- fieve them capable of thofe obfcene pleafures which were 
fo common among the Greeks and Romans. The Mex- 
icans imagined they had a ftrong averfion to every fpe- 
- cies of vice, therefore their worfhip was calculated to 
appeafe the anger of their deities, provoked by the guilt 
of men, and to procure their protection by repentance 
and religious refpect. 

pe The 


(c) Nos in Templa tuam Romana accepimus Ifin. 
Semicanefque Deos et Siftra moventia lusdtum. Lucanus. * 
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The rites obferved by thofe nations were entirely 
agreeable to the idea they had of their gods. Super- 
{tition was common to them all, but that of the Mexi- 


e e } - 
cans was lefs, and not fo puerile ; this the comparifon of 


their auguries will be fufficient to fhew. The Mexican 


diviners obferved the figns or charaéters of the days con- 


cerning marriages. journeys, &c. as the European aftro- 
logers obferved the pofition of the ftars, to foretel from 
thence the fortunes of men. Both of them were equal- 
ly fearful of eclipfes and comets, as they fufpeéted them 
the forerunners of great. calamities. This fuperftition 
has been common to all the people of the world. They 
were alfo all afraid of the voice of the owl, or any other 
fuch bird. Thefe and other fuch fuperftitions have been 
general, and are ftill common to the vulgar of the old 
and new continents, even in the centre of moft cultivat- 
ed Europe. But all which we know of thofe Ameri- 
can nations in this matter, is not to be compared with 
that which we are-told of the ancient Romans by their 
poets and hiftorians. ‘The works of Livy, Pliny, Vir- 
gil, Suetonius, Valerius Maximus, and other judicious 
authors, which cannot be read without fmiling, thew us 
to what excefs the childith fuperftition of the Romans 
arrived. No animal among the quadrupeds, reptiles and 
birds was not employed to foretel future events. Ifa 
bird flew towards the left hand, if the raven croaked, if 
they heard the voice of rhe crow, if a moufe tafted ho- 
ney, if a hare paffed acrofs the road, all thofe incidents 
were prognoltics of fome great calamity. Formerly 
there was a luftration. made of all Rome for no other 
,reafon than becaufe an owl entered the —_ (p). 


| “Not 


(p) Bubo funebris et maxime abominatus publicis precipué auipiess mater . Capi- 
tolii cellam ipfam intravit’ Sex. Papellio Iftro L. Pedanis Coff. propter quod 
nonis Martiis urbs luftrata eft eo anno. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. x. cap. 12. 
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Not only animals, but alfo trivial and contemptible cir- 
cumftances were fufficient to excite fuperftitious dread ; 
as the fpilling of wine or falt, or the falling of fome meat 
from table. Who would not have been amazed to con- 
template the arufpices perfons of fuch high refpect feri- 
oufly occupied in examining the movements of the 
victims, the ftate of their entrails, and colour of their 
blood, to prognofticate from thofe figns the principal 
évents of that famous republic? ** I wonder,” faid the 
great Cicero, “* that an arufpex does not fmile when he | 
- views another of his own profeffion.”? What can be 
more ridiculous than that kind of augury which was call- 
ed tripudium? Who would have imagined that a nation 
in fome refpects fo enlightened, and alfo fo warlike, 
fhould carry along.with their armies, as the moft import- 
ant thing to the fuccefs of their arms, a cage of chickens, 
and dare not to begin the battle without confulting 
them? If the chickens did not tafte the food which was 
put before them it was a bad omen; if, befides not eat- 
ing it, they efcaped out of the cage, it was worfe 5 if, on 
the contrary, they eat greedily, the augury was moft — 
happy; fo that the moft effe€tual means to fecure victo- 
ry would have been to keep the chickens without food, 
until they were confulted. ihe 

To fuch exceffes is the fpirit of man led, when refign- 
‘ed to the capricious didates of paffion, or ftimulated by 
fears arifing from a fenfe of his own weaknefs. 

But Americans, Greeks, Romans and Egyptians were 
all fuperititious and puerile in the practice of their reli- 
gion ; not fo however, in the obfcenity of their rites, 
becaufe we find not the leaft traces in the rites of the 
Mexicans, of thofe abominable cuftoms which were fo 
common among the Romans and other nations of anti- 


quity. 
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. quitys What could be ‘more indecent than the Eleufi- 


nian. feafts which the Greeks made, or thofe which the 
Romans celebrated in honour of Venus, in the calends’ 
of April, and above all others thofe very obfcene games 
which they exhibited in honour of Cybele, Flora, Bac- 
chus, and other fuch falfe deities ? What rite could be 
more obicene than that which was obferved on the ftatue 
of Priapus,’among the nuptial ceremonies? How could 
they celebrate the feftivals of fuch inceftuous and adul- 
terous gods but with fuch obfcene practices’ How was. 
it poflible they fhould have been afhamed of thofe vices 
which they faw fan&tioned by their own divinities? 

It is true, that although nothing obfcene mingled with 
the rites of the Mexicans, fome of them were fuch, as — 
on the fuppofition of the Divinity of their gods would 
have been very indecent, namely that of anointing the 


lips of the idols with the blood of the victims: but would | ~ 


it not have been more indecent to have given them blows, 
as the Romans gave the goddefs Matuta at the Matral 
feafts? Confidering the error of both, the Mexicans 
were certainly more rational by giving their gods a li- 
quor to tafte which they imagined was acceptable to them, 
than the Romans by executing an action upon their god- 
defs which has been efteemed highly infaliing 20005 all 
nations of the world. 

What we have faid hitherto,.though fufficient to Sieg 
that the religion of the Mexicans was lefs exceptionable 
than that of the Romans, Greeks, or Egyptians, we are 
fenfible that the comparifon between them ought not to 
have been folely with refpeé to the above articles, but 
rather with refpeét to the nature of their facrifices. We — 


-confefs, that the religion of the Mexicans was bloody, 
that. their facrifices were moft cruel, and their. aufterities 


beyond f 
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beyond meafure barbarous; but whenever we confider 
what other nations of the world have done, we are con- 
founded at viewing the weaknefs of the human mind, and 
the feries of errors into which they have fallen from their 
miferable fyftems of religion. 

There has been no nation in the world which has not 
° gf fome time facrificed human victims to that god whom 
they adored. We know from the facred writings, that 
the Ammonites burned fome of their fons in honour of 
their god Moloch, and that other people of Canaan did 
the fame, whofe exainple was followed by the Ifraelites. 
It appears from the fourth book of the Kings, that 
Achaz and Manaffleh, kings of Judea, ufed that pagan 
_ rite of, pafling their fons through the fire. The expref- 
fion of the facred text appears rather to fignify a mere 
luftration or confecration, than a burnt-offering, but the 
hundred and fifth Pfalm does not leave a doubt that the 
Litschices facrificed their children to the gods of the Ca- 
naanites, Of the Egyptians we know, from Manetho, a 
prieft and celebrated hiftorian of that nation, cited by 
Eufebius Ceefarienfis, that daily three men were facrific- 
ed in Eliopoli is to the goddefs Juno alone, in like manner: 
as the Ammonites facrificed human victims to their Mo- 
loch, and the Canaanites to their Beelfegor ; the Perfi- 
ans facrificed to their Mitra or fun, the Phoenicians and 
_ Carthaginians to their Baal or Saturn, the Cretans to © 
_ Jove, the Lacedzmonians to Mars, the Phocians to Dia- 
na, the Lefbians to Bacchus, the Theffalians to the Cen- 
taur Chiron and Peleus, the Gauls to E/o and Zeutate 
(9g), the Bardi of Germany to Twiston, and other nations 

r | to 

(q) A certain French Author, through a blind attachment to his nueme coun- 


try, hardily denies that human victims were ever facrificed by the Gauls; but 
he 
‘* 
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to their tutelar gods.’ Philon fays that the Phoenicians 
in. public calamities offered in facrifice to their inhuman 
Baal their deareft fons, and Curtius affirms that fuch fa- 
crifices were in ufe among the Tyrians until the ruin of 
their famous city. The fame did the Carthaginians with 
their countrymen in honour of Saturn theeruel. We - 
know that when they were vanquifhed by Agathocles, 
king of Syracufe, with a view to appeafe their deitiés, 
whom they believed incenfed, they facrificed two hun- 
dred noble children, befides three hundred youths who 
fpontaneoufly offered themfelves for facrifice, to fhew 
their bravery, their piety towards the gods, and their 
Jove to their country ; and, as Tertullian affirms, who. 
was an African, and lived little later than that epoch of 
which we are fpeaking, and therefore ought to know it 
well, facrifices were ufed in Africa until the time of the 
emperor Tiberius, as in Gaul till the time of Claudian, 
as Suetonius reports. set: 
The Pelafgians, the ancient jriheat testa of Italy, faci. 
ficed a tythe of their children, in order tocomply with an 
oracle, as 1s related By D. Halicarnaffeus. The Romans, 
, who 


j te adduices no authority to confute the teftimony of Pliny, Septet Diodorus, 
and in particular Cxfar, who was well acquainted with the Gauls, and knew 
their cuftoms. “ Natio eft omnis Gallorum,” he fays, “ admodum dedita re- 


“< ligionibus, atque ob eam caufam qui funt affecti gravioribus morbis, quique in 


“ przlio periculifquée verfantur, aut pra victimis homines immolant, aut fe im- 
molaturos vovent, adminiftris ad ea facrificia Druidibus; quod pro vita homi- 
nis, nifi vita hominis reddatur, non poffe aliter deorum immortalium numen 
placari arbitrantur, publiceque ejufdem generis habent inftituta facrificia. Ali 
immani magnitudine fimulacra habent ; quorum contexta viminibus membra 
 vivis hominibus complent; quibus fuccenfis circumventi flamma exahimantur 
“ homines. Supplicia eorum qui in furto aut latrocinio aut aliqua noxa fint — 
comprehenfi gratiora diis immortalibus effe arbitrantur. Sed cum ejus gene- 
Tis. copia deficit, etiam ad innocentium fupplicia defcendunt.’’ Lib. vi. de 
Bello Gallico, cap. 15. From this it appears the Gauls were more cruel than 
the Mexicans. “ 


cal 
n 
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who were as fanguinary as they were fuperftitious, did 
not abftain from fuch kind of facrifices. All the time 
they were under the government of their kings, they fa- 
crificed young children to the goddefs Mania, mother of 
the Lares, for the profperity of their houfes, to which 
they were directed by a certain oracle of Apollo, as Ma- 
crobius fays ; and we know from Pliny, that human fa- 
crifices were not forbid until the year 657 of Rome (r) ; 
but notwithftanding this prohibition, thofe examples of 
barbarous fuperftition did not ceafe ; fince Auguftus, as | 
authors cited by Suetonius affirm, after the taking of Pe- 
rufia (s), where the conful L. Antony, had fortified him- 
felf, facrificed in honor of his uncle Julius Caefar, who 
was by this time deified by the Romans, three hundred 
men, partly fenators and partly Roman knights, upon an 
altar erected to that new deity. Laéantius, who was a 
man well inftructed in the affairs of the Romans, who 
flourifhed in the fourth century of the church, fays ex- 
prefsly, that even in his time, thofe facrifices were made 
to Jupiter Latialis (¢). Nor were the Spaniards free 
from this barbarous fuperflition. Strabo recounts, in 
book iii. that the Lufitanians facrificed prifoners, cut off 
their right hand to confecrate it to their gods, obferved 
their entrails, and examined them for auguries; that all 
the inhabitants of the mountains ufed to facrifice prifon- 
ers as well as horfes, offering their victims by hundreds 
at a time to the god Mars; and {peaking in general, he 
Vou. Ill. | 3G fays, 


(rv) DCLVII. demum anno urbis Cn. Corn. Lentuto. P. Licinio Coff. Se- 
natus confultum fa@um eft, ne homo immolaretur. Plin. Hit. Nat. lib. xxx. 
cap. I. 

(s) Perufia capta in plurimos animadvertit ; orare veniam, vel excufare fe 
conantibus una voce occurrens, moriendum effe. Scribunt quidam trecentos ex 
dedititiis electos utriufque ordinis ad aram D. Julio exflructam Idib. Martiis 
yvictimarum more mactatos. Suetoniusin Ocaviano. 

(¢) Lactantius, Inftit. Divin. lib. i. cap, a1. 
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fays, it was peculiar to the Spaniards to facrifice them- 
felves for their friends. This is not very different from 
what Silius Italicus reports of the Betici, his anceftors, 
which is, that after they had paffed the age of youth, 
grown weary of life, they committed fuicide ; and which 
he praifes as an heroic aétion. Who would believe, that 
ancient cuftom of Betica would be revived at this time in 
England and France. ‘Tocome to later times, Mariana, 
in {peaking of the Goths, who occupied Spain, writes 
thus: ‘* Becaufe they were perfuaded that the war 
*¢ would never be profperous when they did not make 
‘¢ an offering of human blood for the army, they facrific- 
*¢ ed the prifoners of war to the god Mars, to whom 
** they were principally devoted, and ufed alfo to offer 
‘¢ him the firft of the fpoils, and fufpend from the trunks 
*¢ of trees the {kins of thofe whom they had flain.” If 
thofe Spaniards who wrote the hiftory of Mexico, had 
not forgotten this, which happened to their own penin- 
fula, they would not have wondered fo much at the fa- 
crifices of the Mexicans. ; 

Whoever would wifh to fee more examples, may con- 
fult Eufebius of Czefarea, in book iv. de Preparatione 
Evangelica, where he gives a long detail of the nations 
by whom fuch barbarous facrifices were praétifed ; what 
we have faid is enough to fhew that the Mexicans have 
done nothing but trod in the fteps of the moft celebrat- 
ed nations of the old continent, and that their rites were 
neither more cruel, nor lefs rational. It is, perhaps, 
greater cruelty, and inhumanity to facrifice fellow-citi- 
zens, children, and themfelves, as the greater part of 
thofe nations did, than to facriftce prifoners of war as 
was prattifed among the Mexicans. The Mexicans were 
never known to facrifice their own countrymen, unlefs 

1e 
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it was thofe who forfeited their lives by their crimes ; 
or the wives of nobles, that they might accompany their 
hufbands to the other world. ‘That anfwer which 
Montezuma gave to Cortes, who reproached him for 
the cruelty of the Mexican facrifices, fhews us that al- | 
though their fentiments were not jufl, they were leds 
inconfiftent than thofe of other nations who had fallen 
into the fame fuperftitions. ‘* We,” he faid, ‘* have 
‘¢a right to take away the life of our enemies; we 
* could kill them in the heat of battle, as you do your 
‘¢ enemies. What injuftice is there in making them, 
“‘ who are condemned to death, die in honour of our 
“© gods.” 

The frequency of fuch facrifices was certainly not lefs 
in Egypt, Italy, Spain, and Gaul, than in Mexico. If 
in the city of Eliopolis alone, they annually facrificed, 
as Manetho fays, more than a thoufand viétims to the 
goddefs Juno; how many mutt have been facrificed in 
the other cities of Egypt to the famous goddefs Ifis, and 
other innumerable deities, adored by that moft fuper- 
ftitious nation? How frequent muft they have been 
among the Pelafzians, who facrificed a tenth part of 
their children to their gods? What numbers of men 
muft have been confumed in thofe hecatombs of the an- 
cient Spaniards? And what fhall we fay of the Gauls, 
who, after having facrificed prifoners of war and male- 
factors, made alfo innocent citizens die in facrifice, as 
Cefar relates? ‘The number of the Mexican facrifices 
has certainly been exaggerated by the Spanifh hiftorians, 
as we have already obferved. 

The very humane Romans, who had fcruples in ob- 
ferving human entrails, although at the end of fix cen- — 
“turies and a half after the foundation of their famous 

metropolis 
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metropolis they forbid the facrifices of men, ftill per- 
mitted with great frequency the gladiatorian facrifices. 
So we call thofe barbarous combats, which, as well as 
ferving for the amufement of that fierce people, were 
likewife prefcribed by their religion. Befides the great 
- quantity of blood fpilt at the Circenfian games, and at 
banquets, there was not a little alfo fhed at the funerals 
of wealthy perfons, either of gladiators, or prifoners 
who were put to death to appeafe the manes of the 
deceafed; and they were fo firmly perfuaded of the 
neceflity of fome human blood being fpilt ‘for this 
purpofe, that when the circum{tances of the dead 
could not bear the expenfe of gladiators or prifoners, 
prefice were paid, that they might draw blood from 
their cheeks with their nails) How many viéims muft 
thus have fallen by the fuperftition of the Romans, at 
their funerals, efpecially as they vied with each other 
who fhould exceed in the number of gladiators and pri- 
foners whofe blood was to celebrate the funeral pomp ? 
It was this bloody difpofition of the Romans which made 
fuch havoc on the people of Europe, Afia, and Africa, 
and which, befides overflowed Rome with the blood of 
its own citizens, efpecially during thofe horrid profcrip- 
tions which fullied the glory of that famous republic. 
The Mexicans were not only inhuman towards their 
prifoners, but likewife towards themfelves, by their bar- 
barous aufterities mentioned in this hiftory. But the 
drawing of blood with the prickles of the aloes from 
their tongues, arms, and legs, as they all did, and the 
boring their tongue with pieces of cane, as the moft 
auftere among them ufed to do, will appear but flight © 
mortifications compared with thofe dreadful and unheard- 
of autterities executed upon themfelves by penitents of 


the 
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the Eaft-Indies and Japan, which cannot be read with- 
out horror. Who will ever think of comparing the in- 
humanities of the moft famous Tlamacazqui of Mexico, 
and Tlafcala, with thofe of the priefts of Bellona and 
Cybele (uv)? When did the Mexicans tear their limbs, 
or their flefh with their teeth, or caftrate themfelves in 
honour of their gods, as thofe priefts did in honour of 
Cybele? 

Laftly, the Mexicans not content ith facrificing hu- 
man victims, eat alfo their flefh. We confefs in this their 
inhumanity furpaffed other nations; but examples of this 
kind have not been fo rare even among cultivated nations 
of the old continent, as to make the Mexicans be claff- 
ed with nations abfolutely barbarous. That horrible 
cuftom, fays the hiftorian Solis, of men eating each 
other, was feen firft among the barbarians in our hemif-— 
phere, as is confefled by Gallicia, in his Annals. Be- 
fides the ancient Africans, whofe defcendants at this day 
are in part cannibals, it is certain, that many of thofe na- 
tions which were formerly known by the name of Scy- 
thians, and alfo the ancient inhabitants of Sicily, and 

the 


(uw) Dex Magnex Sacerdotes, qui Galli vocabantur, virilia fibi amputabant, 
& furore perciti caput rotabant cultrif{que faciem mufculofque totius corporis 
diffecabant : morfibus quoque 36 ipfos impetebant. Auguft. de Civ. Dei, lib. ii. 
cap. 7. 

Ile viriles fibi partes amputat, ille lacertos fecat. Ubi iratos Deos timent, 
qui fic propitios merentur?... Tantus eft perturbatez mentis & fedibus fuis 
pulfz furor, ut fic Dii placentur, quemadmodum ne homines quidem fxviunt 
teterrimi, & in fabulas traditi crudelitatis T'yranni laceraverunt aliquorum 
membra; neminem fua lacerare jufferunt. In regia libidinis voluptatem caf- 
trati funt quidam ; fed nemo fibi, ne vir effet, jubente domino manus intulit. 
Se ipfi in templis contrucidant, vulneribus fuis ac fanguine fupplicant. Si cui 
intueri vacet que faciunt, queque patiuntur, inveniet tam indecora honettis, 
tam indigna liberis, tam diffimilia fanis, ut nemo fuerit dubitaturus furere eos, 
fi cum paucioribus furerent; nunc fanitatis patrocinium infanientium turba eft. 
Seneca, lib. De Superftit. 
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the continent of Italy, as Pliny and other authors fay, 
were men-eaters likewife. Of the Jews, who lived in 
the times of Antiochus the illustrious Appion, an Egyp- 
tian, not Greek writer, as M. de Paw fays, has written, 
that they ufed to keep a Greek prifoner to eat him at 
the end of one year. Livy fays of the famous Hanni- 
bal, that he made his foldiers eat human flefh to encour- 
age them to war. Pliny feverely cenfures the Greeks 
for their cuftom of eating all the parts of the human bo- 
dy, to cure themfelves of different diftempers(«). Is 
there any wonder then that the Mexicans fhould do that 
from a motive of religion, which the Greeks obferved 
as a rule of medicine. But we do not pretend to apo- 
logife for them on this head. Their religion, with re- 
fpeét to Cannibalifm, was certainly more barbarous than 
that of the Romans, Egyptians, or thofe other culti- 
vated nations; but, at the fame time, in other points, 
it is not to be denied, that it was lefs Pini lot. lefs 
abfurd, and lefs indecent. 


(x) Quis invenit fingula membra humana mandere? Qua conjectura in- 
Wuctus? Quam poteft medicina ifta originem habuifle? Quis veneficia inno- 
centiora fecit quam remedia? Efto, barbari externique ritus inwenerint; etiam 
me Greci fuas fecere has artes? &c. Plin, Hit. Nat. lib. xxviii. cap. 1. 


DISSERTATION 


bre tags) 


DISSERTATION IX. 


On the Origin of the French Evil. 


BN the prefent Differtation we have not only to difpute 

with M. de Paw, but alfo with almoft all Europeans, 
who are generally perfuaded that the French evil had its 
origin in America; for fome nations of Europe having 
reciprocally accufed each other of propagating this op- 
probrious diftemper, at laft agreed to charge it upon the 
new world. We fhould certainly deferve to be taxed 
with rafhnefs in combating fo univerfal an opinion, if 
the arguments which we are to offer, and the example 
of two modern Europeans, did not render our attempt 
pardonable (a). As among the fupporters of the com- 
mon opinion, the principal, the moft renowned, and he 
who has written moft copioufly and learnedly upon the 
fubject, is Mr. Aftruc, a learned French phyfician, he 
will neceffarily be principally oppofed by us, for which 
purpofe we fhall make ufe of thofe very materials which 
his work prefents to us (0). 


SECT. 


(a2) Thefe two authors are William Becket, a Surgeon of London, and An- 
tonio Ribero Sanchez. Becket wrote three Differtations, which were inferted 
in vol. xxx. and xxxi. of the Philofophical Tranfactions, to prove, that the 
French evil was known in England as far back as the fourteenth century. Ri- 
bero wrote a Differtation, which was printed in Paris, with this title, Difer- 
tation fur Origin de la Maladie Venerienne, dans la quelle on prouve quell n’a point été 
portée del Amerique. Having read the title of this Differtation in the Catalogue 
of Spanifh books and manufcripts, prefixed to Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftory of Ameri- 
ca, we fought for it in Rome, in Genoa, and Venice, but without fuccefs. 

* (b) De Morbis Venereis, vol. ii. Wenice Edition. 


ee 
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The Opinion of the first Physicians concerning the Origin of 
the French Evil. 


DURING the firft thirty years after the French evil 
began to be known in Italy, there was not a fingle au- 
thor, as we fhall mention afterwards, who afcribed the 
origin of itto America. All the authors who wrote up- 
on it, before 1525, and even fome of thofe who wrote 
after, attributed it to different caufes, the mention of 
which will excite the {miles and pity of our readers. — 

Some of the firft phyficians then living, namely, Cor- 
radino Gillini, and Gafpare Torella, were perfuaded, 
according to the ideas of thofe times, that the French 
evil was occafioned by the near conjunction of the Sun 
with Jupiter, Saturn, and Mercury, in the fign of Li- 
bra, which happened in 1483. — : 

Others, in agreement with the opinion of the celebrat- 
ed Nicolaus Leonicenus (c), attributed it to the very 
abundant rains and inundations which happened in Italy 
that year in which the contagion began. 

G. Manardi, a learned profeffor of the univerfity of 
Ferrara, afcribed the origin of the evil to the impure 
commerce of a Valentian gentleman who was leprons, 
with acourtezan; and Paracelfus to the commerce of 
a French perfon who was alfo leprous, witha proftitute. 
Antonia Mufa Brafavola, a learned Ferrarefe, affirms, 
that the French evil took its beginning from a courte- 

: zan, 


(c) Itaque dicimus, malum hoc, quod worbum Gallicum vulgo appellant inter. 
epidemias debere connumerari . .. Illud fatis conftat, eo anno magnam aquarum. 
per univerfam Italiam fuiffle exuberantiam ... «xftivam autem ad illam veniffe 
intemperiem calidam {cilicet & humidam, &c. Opufc. de Morbo Gallico. 
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zan, in the army of the French in Naples, who had an 
abfcefs in the mouth of the uterus. 

Gab. Fallopio, a celebrated Modenefe phyfician, affirms, 
that the Spaniards, being few in number in the war of 
Naples, and the French extremely numerous, one night 
poifoned the water of the wells, of which their enemies 
were to drink, and that from thence the diftemper arofe. 

Andrea Cefalpino, phyfician to Clement VIII. fays, 
he knew from thofe who were prefent at the war of Na- 
ples, when the French befieged Somma, a place of Ve- 
fuvius, where there is a great abundance of excellent 
Greek wine; that the Spaniards efcaped one night in 
fecret, leaving behind them a great quantity of that 
wine, mixed with the blood of the fick of San Lazaro, 
and that the French when they entered that place drank 
of this wine, and foon after felt the effects of the vene- 
real diforder. 

Leonardo Fioravanti, a learned Bolognefe phyfician, 
- fays in his work, entitled, Capriccit Medicinali, that he 
was informed by the fon of one who had been futtler to 
the army of Alfonfo, king of Naples, about the year 
1456, that the army of the king, as well as the French, 
becoming fhort of provifions from the length of the war, 
the futtler fupplied them both with dreffed human flefh, ° 
and that from thence fprung the French evil. The ce- 
lebrated chancellor Bacon, lord Verulam, adds (d), that 
the flefh fupplied them, was of men killed in Barbary, 
which they prepared like the tunny fith. 
_ As no body knew, nor could know, who was the firft 
in Europe that fuffered that great evil, neither can we 
know the caufe of it: but let us attend to what may 
have happened. " 

Vou. IIL. 3H SECT. 


(@) Sylva Sylvarum centur. 1. art. 26. 
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The French Evil could be communicated to Europe from 
other Countries of the old Continent. 


! 


TO prove that the French evil could be communica- 
ted by means of contagion to Europe, from other coun- 
tries of the fame continent, it is neceflary, but will be 
alfo fufficient to fhew that that evil was firft felt in fome 
of thofe countries, and that they had commerce with 
Europe before the new world was difcovered. Both of 
thefe points fhall be fully demonftrated. . 

Vatablo, Pineda, Calmet, and other authors, have 
maintained, that among the diftempers with which Job 
was afflicted, the French evil was one. This opinion is- 
fo ancient, that as foon as that evil appeared in Italy, 
fome called it the evil of Job, as Battifta Fulgofio, an 
author then living, attefts (e). Calmet attempts (f) to 
prove his opinion with a great deal of erudtiion ; but as 
we know nothing of the complaints of Job, except what __ 
is mentioned in the facred books, which may eafily be 
conceived to fpeak of other diftempers then known, or 
of fome one entirely unknown to us, we can therefore 
build little on this opinion. | 

'André Thevet, a French geographer (g), and other 
authors afirm, that the French evil was endemic in the 
internal provinces of Africa, fituate on both fides of the 
river Senegal. 

And Cleyer, firft phyfician of the Dutch colony, in 
the ifland of Java, fays (4), that the venereal difeafe 

| "was 
(ec) Ina work entitled, Dita Factaque Memorabilia, lib. i. c. 4. 
(f } Differt. in Morbum Jobi. 


(g) Cofmographie Univerfelle, liv. 1. cap. 11- 
(4) Epift. ad Chrift. Mentzahum. 
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was proper and natural to that ifle, and as common as 
the quotidian fever. Thuanus has affirmed the fame 
thing (Z). 

J. Bonzius, phyfician to the Ditch i in the Eaft-Indies, 
teftifies, that (&) that diftemper was endemic in Amboy- 
na and the Moluccas, and that it was not neceflary to 
have any previous carnal commerce to catch the infec- 
tion. This was confirmed in part by the account of the 
companions of Magellan, the firft who made the tour of 
the world in the famous veffel, Victory, who attefted, as 
Herrera fays (/), that they found in Timor, an ifland of 
the Moluccan Archipelago, a great number of the iflan- 
ders infected with the French evil ; which was certainly 
neither carried there by the Americans nor Europeans, 
previoufly difeafed. 

Forneau, a French Jefuit, lnntitcds accurate, and ex- 
perienced in the affairs of China, having been afked by 
Mr. Aftruc (m), if the phyficians of China thought the ve- 
nereal diftemper originated in their country, or brought 
there from other places; anfwered, that the Chinefe 
phyficians whom he had confulted were of opinion, that 
that diftemper was fuffered there fince the carlieft anti- 
quity ; and that the Chinefe books written in Chinefe 
charatters, which were efteemed by them to be an- 
cient, faid nothing of the origin of that difeafe, but make 
mention of it as a diftemper very ancient even at that 
time, in which thefe books were written; that alfo it 
was neither known, nor probable, that the diftemper 
was carried there from other countries. 


Lattly, 


(z) Hift. Sui Temporis, cap. 71. 

(2 In Methodo medendi quo in Indiis Orientalibus oportet uti in cura mor- 
borum illic vulgo ac populariter graffantium. 

(2) Dec. IIL. lib. iv. cap. 1. 

(m) Differt. de Origine Morborum Venereorum inter Sinias. Ad Calc. 
tom. i. 
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Laftly, Dr. Aftruc fays, according to his opinion (n), 
after having examined and weighed the teftimonies of au- 
thors, that the venereal difeafe was not peculiar folely 
to the ifland Haiti, or Hifpaniola, but alfo common to 


many regions of the old continent, and, perhaps, to all 


the equinoétial countries of the world in which it prevail- 
ed from antiquity. This ingenuous confeflion, from a 
perfon fo well informed on this fubjeé, and befides fo 
prejudiced againft America, as well as the teftimonies 
above mentioned, are fufficient to demonftrate, that al- 
though we fuppofe the French evil to have been ancient- . 
ly exifting in the new world, nothing can be adduced on 

this fubje& by the Europeans again{ft America, that can- 

not be faid by America again{ft many countries of the 

old world, and that if the blood of the Americans was 

corrupted, as M. de Paw would argue, that of the Afi- 

atics and Africans was not more wholefome. 

Dr. Aftruc adds, that from thofe countries of Afia 
and Africa, in which the French evil was endemic, it 
might be communicated by commerce to the neighbour- 
inz people, though not to the Europeans ; becaufe, the 
torrid zone having been deemed uninhabitable, there 
was no commerce between thofe countries and Europe. 
But who is ignorant of the commerce which Egypt had » 
for many centuries with the equinoétial countries of Afia, 
and on another fide with Italy ? Why therefore, might 
not the Afiatic merchants have brought along with their 
drugs the French difeafe into Egypt, and from thence the 
Venetians, Genoefe, and Pifans, carry it into Italy, as 
they had for a long time a continual commerce with the 
city of Alexandria, in the fame manner as other Euro- 
peans carried into Italy from Soria and Arabia, the le- 


profy 


(2) De Morbis Venereis, lib. i, cap. II. 
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profy and {mall-pox? Befides, among the many Euro- 
peans, who, from the twelfth century forward, under- 
took to travel into the fouthern countries of Afia, name« 
ly B. di Tudela, carpini, Marco Polo, and Mandeville ; 
among{t whom fome, as M. de Paw fays, advanced as 
far as China, might not one bring with him on his 
return to Europe, the infection from thofe Afiatic 
countries ? Here we do not treat of what actually did 
happen, but only of that which might have happened. 

The French evil might not only pafs from Afia, but 
alfo from Africa into Europe, before the difcovery of 
America; as the Portuguefe, thirty years before the 
glorious expedition of Columbus, had difcovered a great 
part of the equino@ial countries of Africa, and carried 
on commerce there. Might not fome Portuguefe, there- 
fore, infected thence with the French evil, communicate 
it to his country people, and in courfe to other nations 
of Europe, as poflibly did happen from what we fhall fay 
prefently ? Dr. Aftruc may thus obferve, by how many 
channels the French evil might be communicated to 
Europe without the intervention of America, although 
the ancients conceived the torrid zone inaccceflible. 


ee GT. I, 
The French Evil might arife in Europe without Contagion. 


BEFORE we handle this argument, it is neceflary 
to fay a little on the nature and phyfical caufe of this 
diftemper. The French diftemper is, according to phy- 
ficians, a fpecies of cachexia, in which the lymph, and 
particularly the wheyifh part of it, aflumes a fingular 


thicknefs and acrimony. ‘The venereal poifon, fays 
 Aftruc 
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Aftruc (0), is of a falt, or rather acid falt, corrofive, and 
fixed nature. It occafions the condenfation and acrimo- 
ny of the lymph, and from thence proceed the inflamma- 
tions, warts, ulcers, erofions, pains, and all the other 
horrid fymptoms known to phyficians. 

This poifon, when communicated to a found man, 
ought not to be confidered, fays this author, as a new 
humour added to the natural humours, but rather as a 
mere dy/cra/fia, or vicious quality of the natural humours, 
which degenerating from their natural ftate, are changed 
into acid falts. 

Almoft all phyficians have been perfuaded, that this 
evil cannot arife otherwife than by means of contagion 
communicated by the feminal liquor, or by milk, or fa- 
liva, or fweat, or by contaét with venereal ulcers, &c. 
But we prefume to maintain, that the French evil can 
pofitively be produced in man, without any contagion or 
communication with thofe infeed; becaufe it caf ab- 
folutely be generated in the fame manner as it was gene- 
rated in the firft perfon who fuffered it; fuch perfon 
could not get it by contagion, becaufe he would not in that 
cafe have been the firft who fuffered it, but from another 
caufe very different ; therefore, by a fimilar caufe, what- 
ever it was, fome cachexia might have been produced 
without contagion, in other individuals of the human 
fpecies. This is true, fays Aftruc in America, or ano- 
ther fuch country, but not in Europe. But wherefore 
exempt Europe? Becaufe, fays this author, the caufes 
which could at firft have occafioned this evil in cas 
do not take place there; and what are thofe caufes ? 
Let us examine them. 


In 


(o) Ibid. Lib. ii. cap. 2. 


/ 
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In the fir place Dr. Aftruc fays (p) that the air 


ought not to be numbered among the caufes, as al- 


though it might occafion other diforders in the ifland of 
Hifpaniola it could not caufe the venereal difeafe, be- 
caufe the Europeans who for two hundred years and up- 
wards inhabited that ifland have not contracted that dif- 
temper but by means of contagion; and the air is not at 
prefent different to what it was three hundred: years 
ago: and if it fhould be different at prefent, at leaft it 
was not fo in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
We ought, therefore, to make no conclufions from the 
air in treating of the origin of this evil. Although Dr. 
Aftruc excludes the air from the number of the caufes 
of the French evil, he has recourfe to it in open contra- 
diction to himfelf, in another place. 

Two caufes alone are afligned by Dr. Aftruc; thefe 
are foodiand heat. As to food, he fays, that the inha- 
bitants of Hifpaniola, when their maize, cafava, &c. 
were f{carce, fed on frogs, worms, bats, and fuch like 
{mall animals. With refpect to heat he affirms, that the 
women of hot countries are much. afflicted’ with acrid, 
and as it were, virulent courfes, particularly if they eat 
unwholefome food. On.that fuppofition the author 
fpeaks thus: ‘* Multis ergo & graviflimis morbis indi- 
* cen infulee Haiti affici olim debuerunt, ubi nemo a 
<< men{truatis mulieribus fe continebat : ubi viri libidine 
«¢ impotentes in venerem obviam belluarum ritu ageban- 

$F tans 


(~#) Videtur quidem e numero caufarum expungendus aer, qui in Hifpaniola. 
morbos alios ferfan inferre potuit, at vero luem veneream minime. Utique 
conitat. Europzos, qui eam infulam jam a 200 annis . immo pene 300) incolunt 
luem veneream ibidem nunquam contraxiffe nifi contagione. Europxi tamen 
aerem ibidem ducunt & eundem, quem olim ducebant indigenz, & dubio pro- 


cul eodem modo temperatum & conftitutum. Aftruc De Morbis Venereis, lib. 


i. C. 12. 
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“tur: ubi mulieres, que impudentiflime erant, viros 


“¢ promifcue admittebant, ut teftatur Confalvus de Ovi- 
“¢ edo Hitt. Indiar. lib. v. cap. 3. immo eofdem & plures 
‘¢ impudentius provocabant menftruationis tempore, cum 
*¢ tunc incalefcente utero libidine magis infanirent pecu- 
*‘dum more. Quid igitur mirum varia, heterogenea, 
*¢ acria multorum virorum femina una confufa, cum acer- 
‘¢ rimo & virulento menftruo fanguine mixta intra ute- 
“rum eftuantem & olidum fpurciffimarum mulierum 
*¢ coercita, mora, heterozeneitate, calore loci brevi com- 
‘“¢ putruiffe, ac prima morbi venerei femina conttituiffe, 
‘© que in alios, fi qui forté continentiores erant, dimana- 
* veret’’ 

This is the whole difcourfe of Dr. Aftruc on the ori- 
gin of the venereal diftemper, and is full from beginning 
to end of falfity, as we fhall prefently demonftrate: but 
allowing that it was true what he fays happened in Hif- 
paniola, the fame thing might have happened in Europe ; 
becaufe as thofe Americans when they were in want of 
maize and other food fed on frogs, worms, &c. in like 
manner the Europeans, when they were in want of wheat 
and other good aliment, have been obliged to eat rats, 
lizards, and fuch little animals, the excrements of other 
animals, and even bread made of human bones, which 
brought them various diforders. It is fufficient to call to 
mind the horrid famine formerly fuffered in Europe, 
partly by fevere-weather, partly by war. There have 
been men too there who have, like beafts, allowed them- 
felves to be led away by intemperate luft to the moft ex- 
ecrable excefles. There have always been abandoned 
and filthy women too, and what Plautus faid might be 
affirmed with refpec& to them, Plus fcortorum ibi est, 
quam mufcarumtum, cum caletur maxumé. Extreme acrid 

: feminal 
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feminal fluids, uteri estuantes and virulent courfes, have 
never been wanting either. Such caufes therefore could 
have produced the French evil in Europe, as they pro- 
duced it, according to Aftruc, in America. 
** No,”’ an{wers this author; ‘* they could not; be- 
** caufe the air being more temperate in Europe, (he 
‘¢ has recourfe to the air, after he had excluded it from 
** the number of caufes of the French evil) non adest 
* ecadem in virorum femine acrimonia, eadem in menstruo 
<¢ fanguine virulentia, idem in utero mulierum fervor, 
“* guales in infula Haiti fuiffe probatum est: (the proofs 
“* of Dr. Aftruc are no others than thofe above fet forth 
“© whence he adds,) that thofe fymptoms cannot be pro- 
duced there. from a fimilar concourfe of caufes. Of 
difeafes, and their caufes alfo, we ought to judge, as 
** of the generation of animals and plants. As lions are 
** not bred in Europe, nor apes propagate, nor parrots 
“¢ build their nefts, nor many Indian or American plants 
‘* srow in Europe, although they are fown there; in 
like manner, the French evil could never be produced 
in Europe by thefe caufes, from whence, as we have 
already faid it was, produced in Hifpaniola; becaufe 
every clime has its particular properties, and thofe 
things which arife in one clime fpontaneoufly can by 
no art be produced in another; for as the poet fays, 
non omnis fert omnia tellus.”’ 
We fhall grant many things to Dr. Aftruc which 
would not be granted to him by any other perfon. We 
grant that there has never been in Europe that abufe of 
feminiarum menstruatarum, nor that acrimony nor viru- 
lence in the fluids of the human body, nor that heat in 
the uterus which he fuppofes in the ifland of Hifpaniola ; 
although the contrary appears from the books of medi- 
Vou. Il. 31 cine 
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cine publifhed in thefe laft two hundred years. We 
grant to him that they have no examples there of lux- 
urious exceffes ; becaufe to him it appears too much to 
confefs them to have been in Europe (q); and we grant 
to him alfo, that all the women of Europe have been 
moft healthy and chafte. All that we grant to him, 
though it is contradiéted by hiftory, and the common 
opinion of Europeans themfelves. Notwithftanding, we 
affirm, that the French evil couid be generated in Eu- 
rope without contagion; becaufe all thofe diforders 
which Aftruc fuppofes to belong to the ifland of Hifpa- 
niola, could alfo take place in Europe, although they 
never had been known there. Thofe chafte women in- 
duced by violent paffions, which are common to all the 
children of Adam, might become as incontinent and 
abandoned as that author fuppofes the Americans ot 
Hifpaniola were. Thofe found and healthy men might 
find an aliment as pernicious as that which was the food 
of the natives of Haiti. The human fperm, which of it- 
felf is very acrid, as Aftruc fays, might, by reafon of un- 
wholefome food, become more and more fo, until it had 
that degree of acrimony, which produces the venereal 
ailment. “The men/fes might become virulent, either from 
fuppreflion, or plethora, or many other caufes in the 
fluids or the veflels. It appears from the letters of Chri- 
{topher Columbus, quoted by his learned fon D. Ferdi- 
nand, that he landed the firft time in Hifpaniola, on the 
24th of December, 1492, becaufe a veflel of his mifera- 
ble fleet had ftruck upon a fand bank; that all the time 
he remained there from the 24th of December to the 
| 4th 
(7) Sed efto: demusin Europa venerem xque impuram, atque in Hidoniels 


exerceri; neque enim contra puynare placet, quanquam ea tamen nimia vide- 
antur. Affrue De Morbis Venereis, lib. 1. cap. 12 
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4th of January, they were employed in getting the 
wood and timbers of the veflel up from the fand, to 
erect a little fortrefs, in which he left forty men, and 
embarked that fame day with the reft of his people for 
Spain, to bear the news of the difcovery of that new 
world. All the circumftances of their arrival in that 
ifland do not allow us to fufpe&, that the Spaniards had 
opportunity to have fuch commerce with any of the 
American women as to depart infe&ted by them. Their 
mutual admiration of each other, the fight of fo many 
new objects, and the very fhort flay of only eleven days, 
which were employed in the great fatigue of getting up 
- the wreck, and ereécting that fort in fo much hatte, after 
the inconveniencies of the longeft 2nd the moft dangerous 
voyage which had ever been performed, make a con- 
jeture of this kind entirely improbable. It is not lefs 
improbable, from the filence of Columbus himfelf, his 
fon D. Ferdinand, and of Peter Martyr d’ Angheira, who 
in defcribing the fufferings of that voyage, fay nothing of 
fuch a diftemper. 

But although we fhould grant, that thofe Spaniards 
who returned from the firft voyage were infected by the 
French evil, we fhould ftill fay, that the contagion of 
Europe did not proceed from them, according to the tef- 
timony of fome refpectable authors then living. Gafpare 
Torrella, a learned phyfician above mentioned, fays, in 
his work, entitled, Aphrodyhacum (r), that the French 
evil began in Alverne, a province of France, very dif- 
tant from Spain, in 1493. 3B. Fulgofio or Fregofo, 
doge of Genoa, in 1478, in his curious work, entitled, 

: Dicta 


(vr) Incepit hec maligna xgritudo in Alvernia anno M.CCCCXCIII. & fic 
per contagionem pervenit, &c. 
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Dicta Faétaque Memorabilia, and printed in 1509, 
affirms (s), that the French evil began to be known two 
years before Charles VII. came into Italy. He came 
into Italy, in September 1494, therefore that evil was 
known ever fince 1492, orat the lateftin 1493, that is, 
fome years before Columbus returned from his firft 
voyage. Juan Leone, once a Mahometan, a native of 
Granada in Spain, vulgarly called Leone Africano, in his 
defcription of Africa, written in Rome, under the pon- 
tificate of Leo %. after he was converted, fays, that the | 
Hebrews, when driven from Spain, in the times of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, carried the French evil into Bar- 
bary, and infected the Africans ; on which account it 
was then called the Szani/b evil (¢). The edict of the 
Catholic kings refpecting the expulfion of the Hebrews, 
was publifhed in March 1492, as Mariana fays, allow- 
ing them no more than four months to fell all their 
effects, if they did not choofe to carry them along with 
them; and in the following month, another edict was 
publifhed by T. Torquemada, inquilitor-general, in 
which it was prohibited to Chriitians, under the heavieft 
penalties, to treat with the Hebrews, or to furnith them 

| with 


(s) Biennio antequam in Italiam Carolus (VIII.) veniret, nova zgritudo inter 
mortales detecta fuit, cui nec nomen, nec remedia Medici ex veterum Auctorum 
difciplina inveniebant, varic, ut regiones erant, appellata. In Gallia Neapolita- 
num dixerunt morbum, at in Italia Gallicum appellabant. Lib. i. cap. 4. fect. 
ultimo. 

(t) Hujus mali ne nomen quidem ipfis Africanis notum erat antequam Hif- 
paniarum Rex Ferdinandus Judzos omnes ex Hifpania profligaffet: qui ubi in 
patriam jam rediiffent, ceperunt miferi quidam ac {celeratiffimi /Ethiopes cum_ 
ilorum mulicribus habere commercium, ac fic tandem veluti per manus peftis 
hxc per totam fe fparfit regionem, ita ut vix fit familia, que ab hoc malo re- 
manferit libera. Id autem fibi firmiflime atque indubitate periuaferunt ex Hif- 
pania ad illos tranfmigraffe. Quamobrem & illi morbo Malum Hifpanicum (ne 
nomine deftitueretur) indiderunt. Lib. I. 
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with provifions after the term prefcribed by the king ; 
fo that all but thofe who became, or feigned to be 
Chriftians, were compelled to quit Spain, before Colum- 
bus fet out to difcover America, as he did not weigh 
anchor before the 3d of Auguft that year; the French 
evil, therefore, began in Europe before America was 
difcovered. We find befides, among the poetry of Paci- 
ficus Maximus, a poet of Afcoli, publifhed in Florence, 
in 1479, fome verfes, in which he defcribes the gonor- 
rhea virulenta and venereal ulcers which he fuffered, 
occafioned by his excefles (z). 

Oviedo, not content with affirming, that the French 
evil came from Hifpaniola, attempts to prove it. Behold 
his firft proof. 1. That horrid complaint of the biles is 
cured by the guaiacum better than any other medicine ; and 
Divine mercy where it permits evil for our fins, provides 
there, in compaffion to us, a remedy. If this argument 
could hold, we fhould conclude, that Europe, rather 
than Hifpaniola, was the native country of the French 
evil: as many perfons know that the moft powerful re- 
medy againft that diforder is mercury, which is common 
in Europe, but has not been found in Hifpaniola, nor 
known by the Indians : it is certain, that as foon as the 
French difeafe appeared in Europe mercury was employ- 
ed, and that Carpi, Torella, Vigo, Hoock, and many 
other famous phyficians of that time, made ufe of it, 
although it was difcredited afterwards by the indifcretion 
of fome empyrics, and grew for fome time into difufe. 
Guaiacum was not firft made ufe of until 1517, twenty- 
five years after the difcovery of the French evil. Sar- 

| | faparilla 


(uw) Hecatalegii, lib. iii. Ad Priapum et lib. viii. ad Mentulam, We do net 
copy the verfes on account of their indecency. 
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faparilla began to be employed in 1535, and China root 
about the fame time ;. and faffafras a little after. 

The other proof by Oviedo, for he only offers two, 
is, that among the Spaniards who returned with Colum- 
bus from his fecond voyage in 1496, was D. P. Marga- 
rit, a Catalonian, ** who,” he fays, “* was fo ailing, and 
** complained fo much, that I do believe he felt thofe 
‘¢ pains which perfons infected with fuch diftempers feel, 
‘‘ though I never faw a pimple in his face. A few 
** months after in the fame year, this ailment began to 
“* be felt amongft fome proftitutes ; for, at firft, the dif- 
‘© temper was confined to low people. It happened af- 
‘¢ terwards, that the great captain was fent with a large 
‘* and fine army into Italy, . . . and among thofe Spani- 
‘*¢ ards who went in this force were many infected with 
<< this diftemper ; from whom, by means of women, &c.” 
fuch are Oviedo’s proofs, which have not merited even 
this mention. | : 

M. de Paw thinks he has gained the argument, and 
demonftrated the truth of the common opinion, from the 
teftimony of Roderigo Diaz de Ifla, a phyfician of Seville, 
whom he calls a contemporary author, as he thinks his 
teftimony decifive ; but Diaz was neither 2 contemporary 
author, having written fixty years after the difcovery of 
the French evil, nor does his account merit any faith. 
He fays, that the firft Spaniards, when they returned 
with Columbus from Hifpaniola, in 1493, carried the 
contagion to Barcelona where the court was then held ; 
that this city was the firft infected; that it made fuch 
havoc there, that prayers, fafting, and almfgiving were 
appointed to appeafe the anger of God; that Charles of 
France, having gone the year after into Italy, certain © 
Spaniards who were infected there, or many regiments 

as 
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as M. de Paw fays, fent by Spain, to repel the invafion 
of king Charles, gave the French the infection. But we 
know from hiftory, that no regiment, either found or in- 
fected, nor any other Spaniard were fent into Italy before 
Charles went out of Naples with his army, then infected, 
to return into France. With refpec to the contagion of 
Barcelona, we know that when Columbus arrived, Ovi- 
edo was then at that place. Butif that which the Se- 
villian phyfician relates is true, Oviedo, who was fearch- 
ing every where for proofs to confirm his extravagant 
opinion, would moft unqueftionably have alleged the 
havoc occafioned there, thofe prayers, faftings and chari- 
ties, and not have made ufe of thofe miferable proofs of 
guaiacum, and the compiainings of Margarit. But be- 
fides, the French evil is {till more ancient than that 
epoch in Europe, as we havealready explained. 

In appears, that the phyficians of Seville in thofe times 
were the worft informed with refpe& to the origin of the 
French evil ; as Nicolas Monardes, a phyfician alfo of 
that city, and contemporary of Diaz, gives fo fabulous 
“an account of it, that we cannot read it without lofing 
all patience. He fays, ‘‘ that in the year 1493, in the 
** war of Naples, between the Catholic and the French 
‘¢ kings, Columbus arrived after his firft difcovery of the 
¢¢ ifland of Hifpaniola, and brought with him from that 
<¢ ifland a multitude of Indians, men and women, whom 
*¢ he carried to Naples, where the' Catholic king then 
*< was, after the war was over. And as there was peace 
** between the two kings, and the armies communicated 
<< together, when Columbus came there with his Indian 
‘> men and women, the Spaniards began to have com- 
“ merce with the Indian women, and the Indians with 
*¢ the Spanifh women, and in that manner the Indian 

** men 
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<¢ men and women, infeed the Spanifh army, the Ita- 
‘<< lians, Germans, &c.’? Who could believe that a lite- 
rary Spaniard would disfigure the public facts of his own 
nation, which occurred not more than eighty years be- 
fore, fo much that not one of his propofitions is correct ; 
but when he means to difparage America he lofes all 
regard to truth. It is certain and notorious, that there 
was no war between Spain and France in 1493; that the 
Catholic king was not then in Naples, but in Barcelona, 
nor recovered of his wounds which he had received from 
a mad perfon; that Columbus did not bring with him 
a multitude of Indian men and women, but only ten 
men; that Columbus did never come into Italy after 
his glorious expedition; that the Indians he brought 
with him never faw Italy. 

After having made the moft diligent enquiry, we dif- 
cover no grounds for believing the French evil came 
from America into Europe; we rather find ourfelves in- 
duced to believe it as well as the fmall-pox, was brought 
from Europe to America. 1. Becaufe, neither Colum- 
bus, in his journal, nor his fon, in the life of his re- 
nowned father, who faw thofe countries, and noted 
their peculiarities, make mention of the French evil, 
although they relate minutely the hardfhips and fuffer- 
ings of the firft voyages. Neither is there any mention 
made of it in the hiftories of thofe countries written by 
Peter Martyr of Angheira («), an author contemporary 
with Columbus, and well-informed, having been protho- 
notary to the council of the Indies, and abbot of Ja- 
maica. Oviedo, the firft who attributed that diftemper 


to America, did not go there till twenty years after the 
ifland © 


(x) Of all things which were brought from the Weft-Indies belonging to the 
art of medicine. Parti. cap. 9. 
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ifland Haiti had been inhabited by the Spaniards. What 
we fay of the filence of thefe authors refpecting the An- 
tilles, we may alfo fay of that of the firit hiltorians of 
the other countries of America. 2. If America had been 
the real native country of the French evil, and if the 
Americans had been the firft who fuffered it, it would 
have been more prevalent there than in any other country, 
and the Americans would have been more fubject than 
any other nation to that evil; but this is not the cafe. 
Of the Indians of the Antilles we can fay nothing; for 
it is now two centuries fince they have been totally ex- 
tinét: but among the prefent inhabitants of thofe iflands, 
that contagion is lefs frequent than among the people 
in Europe, and feldom appears but where there is a great 
concourfe of foldiers and feamen. In the capital of Mex- 
ico, fome whites and Indians are infected with the venereal 
diforder, but very few in proportion to the number of 
the inhabitants. In other great cities of that vaft king- 
dom, the contagion is extremely rare, and in fome it is 
hardly known; but in thofe fettlements of Americans, 
where there is no refort of feamen or foldiers, the dif. 
temper is never feen or heard of. With refpe& to South 
America, we have been informed by perfons of accuracy, 
fincerity, and great acquaintance with thofe countries, 
befides what we have known ourfelves, that in the pro- 
vinces of Chili, and thofe of Paraguay, that diftemper 
is extremely uncommon among the whites, and never 
-feen among the Americans. Some miflionaries who 
have refided fome twenty, others thirty years, among 
different nations of America, agree in affirming, that 
they have never feen a perfon infected with that dif- 
eafe, nor ever known that any was. 
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As to the provinces of Peru and Quito, Ulloa 
fays( y), that although in thofe countries the venereal 
diftemper is common among the whites and other races 

of men, it is very rare to fee an Indian infefted. Ame- 
rica, therefore, is not the parent of that difeafe, of that 
evil, as has been vulgarly faid nor ought fuch a diftem- 
per, as M. de Paw would infinuate, to be confidered as 
a confequence of the corrupted blood, and vitiated con- 
ftitution of the Americans. | 

What then is the native country of the French evil ; 
as it neither derives its origin from Europe nor America? 
We do not know. But in the midft of uncertainty, if 
we may be allowed to conje&ture, we fufpec&t that con-. 
tagion to have comt from Guinea, or fome other equi- 
nottial country of Africa. The very learned Englifh 
phyfician Sydenham was of this opinion (z), and it is 
ftrengthened by what is affirmed by Battifta Fulgofio, an 
eye-witnefs of the beginning of the French evil in Eu- 
rope. He fays, in the work which we have already 
cited (a), that the French evil was brought from Spain 
into Italy, and from Ethiopia into Spain. Aftruc pre- 
tends that Fulgofio means America, under the name of 

Ethiopia. 

(y) It appears, that this author has confounded the French evil with the 
{curvy ; for we know that Dr. Giulio Rondoli Pefarefe, a famous phyfician of 
Sierra, affirmed to a perfon of credit, that amongft many who were thought 
-infeéted with the French evil, and whom he cured, he had not found any who 
was really infeed with that diftemper; but that all were fcorbutic, and that 
he had fucceeded in curing them, by ufing the remedies for the fcurvy. 

(z) Sydenham affirms in one of his letters, that the French evil is as foreign 
to America as to Europe, and that it was brought there by the Moors from 
Guinea; but it is not tr ue, that the Moors brought it to America, for the dif- 
temper was known before they were brought to Hifpaniola. 

(2) Quz peftis (ita enim vifa eft), primo ex Hifpania in Italiam allata a 


Hifpanos ex A&thiopia, brevi totam terrarum orbem comprehendit. Fulgo. 
Di&. Pactorumque Memorab. lib. i. cap. 4. 
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Ethiopia. This is a curious method of folving a difficul- 
ty. But who ever called Ethiopia America? We know, 
on the contrary, that it was common among the authors 
of that century, to give the name of Ethiopia to any 
country inhabited by black men, and to call fuch men 
Ethiopians; fo that the natural fenfe of the words of Ful- 
gofio is, that the French evil was brought from the equi- 
noctial countries of Africa into Lufitanian Spain, or Por- 
tugal; but this we dare not take upon us to maintain, 
unlefs we had made more enquiries, and obtained 
{tronger proofs from authors of faith and authenticity. 
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